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Help the Farmer Save the Grain 


“In view of this (the transportation) situation it is 
of the utmost importance that each grain grower inves- 
tigate at once the possibilities for the prompt marketing 
of grain from his own farm this fall. If he can not sat- 
isfy himself that the elevators at his local shipping point 
will be able to receive and move his grain, he should 
take immediate steps to provide dry, clean, weather- 
proof storage on the farm. There is sufficient time 
to erect new grain bins and take other appropriate 
steps for the safety of the new crop after it is threshed. 
There is a strong probability that on most of the farms 
in this district the owner can provide emergency grain 
storage by repairing existing buildings or cleaning 
sheds and outbuildings used for other purposes, making 
them ready for grain. One of the serious dangers is 
that farmers will place too much reliance upon ship- 
ping conditions, and if they are disappointed when 


the grain is ready to move, will store it out of doors. 
There is no safety in such a course, and the experience 
of the Northwest over many years indicates that while 
grain may sometimes be carried thru without injury, 
that when stored in this manner it is usually subject to 
special hazards which should be avoided if possible. 
Without a much more encouraging and definite promise 
of sufficient transportation to move the crop, it would 
be very unwise for any grain grower to discount the 
seriousness of the traffic situation, and it is urgently 
recommended that all farmers surround themselves 
with the protection that can be afforded by enough 
farm storage space to take care of the grain that can not 
be moved to the elevator when it comes from the 
machine. Grain so stored will at least be safe from 
the weather and can be protected by insurance.” 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF MINNEAPOLIS. 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that retail lumber- 
men can well spare the time and take the trouble to spread 
this gospel among the farmers of their communities. Go 
out among the farmers, interview them personally, and 
help in providing grain storage, for conditions in other 
districts are not fundamentally different from those in 
the ninth Federal Reserve district in which Minneapolis 
is situated. For example, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad and the Colorado Southern Railroad 
will run special trains thru the southwestern grain dis- 
triet advocating the building by the farmers of grain 
storage houses on account of lack of facilities to move 
the crops. This fact was related briefly on page 60 of the 
Aug. 7 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

In the ninth Federal Reserve district production of 
small grains is estimated at 650,000,000 bushels, while 
the total rated elevator capacity, including private houses 
owned by the mills, in Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota and Montana is 225,000,000 bushels. The actual 





working capacity of these elevators is probably at least 
20 percent less than the rated capacity. To move this 
year’s crop will require approximately 550,000 cars, to 
say nothing of an additional 180,000 cars estimated to be 
needed to move the 1919 crop whieh as yet has not 
reached the market. How can the grain be taken care of 
while awaiting shipments if granaries are not built? 
Conditions in other districts will at least be as bad as in 
this district and perhaps they may be even worse. Indi- 
ana farmers are storing grain in their homes. 

Now is the time and this is the opportunity for the retail 
lumberman to step to the front and be counted as one of 
those who, whole-heartedly and earnestly, have striven to 
assist the farmer to save and store his crop so that the 
world may be fed. Some retailers already are taking 
cognizance of this situation, and are presenting these 
facts to the farmers. If the above statement of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank was incorporated in the lumber deal- 
ers’ advertising good results would almost surely follow. 
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3 cars 2” Select Cypress 


3 cars 2” No. 1: Shop Cypress 8 “—— 


Let us quote you prices now. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1511 Lumber Exchange 
J. ALBERT JOHNSON, Vice-President and Manager 
J. G. ASHE, Salesman 


Northwestern Representative : 
H. E. CORNELIUS, 206 Bremer Arcade, St. Paul, Minn. 





\ 


{ car 3” F. A. S. Tank Cypress 5 cars 2” S. N. D. No. | and Btr. 

| car 3” Select Cypress Quar. Red Gum 

2 cars 2” F. A. S. Cypress * 2 aa 1” No. | and Btr. Quar. Red 
um 


{ Com. and Btr. 
um 


It’s Hard to Beat These Values in 
Southern Hardwoods 


Well manufactured, carefully graded and on sticks ready to ship: 








Straight gum and oak being shipped. 


MILLS: 
Ferriday, . La. 


ed G 
3 cars 2” No. | Common Cypress 5 cars 6/4” No. {| Com. and Btr. 
3 cars 1” Select Cypress Plain Red Gum 
{ car 1” No. 2 Com. and Btr. Cy- 3 cars 4/4” No. | Com. and Btr. 
press m cwliiaia aad Plain Red Gum 
5 cars 1” No. 2 Com. and Box Cy- 4 cars 4/4” No. | Com. Plain Red 
press Gum 
' ae ee eS ee 2 cars 1” F. A. S. Plain Red Oak 
Scars 1” No. | Com. and Btr. 
2 cars 6/4” F. A. S. Sap Gum Plain Red Oak 
3 cars 4/4” F. A. S. Sap Gum a 
5 cars 6/4” No. | Com. Sap Gum 2 a ae “9 “| sein 
5 cars set a 7 yo Sap -aggel 2 cars 6/4” L. R. Sycamore 
10 care 4/ a Pee ie 5 cars each 4/4” No. | and No. 2 
Sap Gum i 
a Com. Cottonwood | | RAE Seen os 
10 cars 4/4” No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 3 cars 9 ‘to 17” Cottonwood Box 
3 cars 9 to 12” Sap Gum Box Bds. Bds. 


Note the cross pieces every 2 feet which allow for circulation of air 


and which insure perfect drying. 


Cornelius Lumber Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Osmeek, . La. L. E. CORNELIUS, President 
_ a _ R. W. SIEGEL, Vice-President and Treasurer 
aoe See V. N. CORNELIUS, Secretary 


Flowers, . La. 
Athlone, . La. 


Southern Representatives: 


Drew, - Miss. F. M. WOODY, Memphis, Tenn. _L. D. REED, Tupelo, Miss 


Lake City, Fla. 


‘\ 


t 
u 
J t 








Band Mill: Tipler, Wis. 


TRU-GRADE 


A guarantee of 


Quality 


A few Choice Dry Items for 
quick movement : 





100M’ 1” No. 3 Com. Basswood. 

150M’ 1” No. 1-2 Com. Hard Maple. 
15M’ 10/4” C. & B. Hard Maple. 

5M’ 12/4” C. & B. Hard Maple. 

100M’ 1” No. 2 Com. Birch. 
64M’ 1” No. 3 Com. Birch. 
35M’ 1%,” No. 2 C. & B. Birch. 
45M’ 2” C. & B. Birch. 
88M’ 1” No. 2 C. & B. Soft Elm. 
14M’ 10/4” C. & B. Soft Elm. 
20M’ 134” L. R. Rock Elm. 
25M’ 1” L. R. Spruce & Balsam. 
150M’ 1” Merch. Hemlock. 











Northern Hardwoods 


WATCH THIS SPACE 








Tipler-Grossman 
MiWheetes Lumber Co. 


Green Bay, % ®{is;Ruchanan_ Wisconsin 








We Offer— 


Complete Stock 
Wisconsin 


OAK 


Straight or Mixed Cars 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4" 


Watch this Space 


Your inquiries will have 
prompt attention. Send usalist 
of your requirements today. 


Brooks & Ross 


vie” Lumber Co. 


(Sales Office and -Mill) 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Seeks 
Efficiency by Elimination 


It was not long after an increase in the wages 
of railroad employees was authorized before an- 
nouncement was made that the Pennsylvania 
railroad had dispensed with the services of 
twelve thousand men. At first it looked as if 
the men had been discharged because their 
wages had been increased, and later explana- 
tions confirmed, in a measure, the correctness 
of that view; but the discharges were not due 
to spite. 

The men had been dismissed for the good of 
the service. A weeding out process had been 
going on. The inefficient men, those not worth 
the increased pay, were let out, and the men 
who were worth the higher wages were retained. 

With the inadequate pay which the railroads 
had been able to offer, they had accumulated a 
large number of inefficient men who could not 
hold jobs in other industries that paid better. 
With the ability to offer good wages, the rail- 
roads saw a chance to secure good men, and at 


least one road lost no time in clearing its pay- 
rolls of unprofitable laborers and in entering 
the market for better men. 

This action by the largest railroad company 
indicates that an attempt is to be made to in- 
crease the efficiency of labor by getting rid of 
unprofitable workers. If this can be done, and 
it can be, it will serve as a public notice that 
the dominion of the incompetent and unwilling 
laborer is about over, and that the man who 
draws good pay must do a fair amount of 
work in return. It is an entering wedge that 
promises results. 


Co-operation a Big Factor in 
Curing Transportation Ills 


Practically all competent judges of business 
conditions agree that the most pressing need 
of the country is greatly increased transporta- 
tion facilities. True, there is much talk of the 
need of increased production, but that is simply 
stating the same proposition in different terms; 
for in most lines production waits on transpor- 
tation, and output can not be increased until 
more cars are available to bring in the raw 
materials and take away the finished product. 

The solution of the transportation problem 
demands the exercise of the best brains of the 
country, not only among the executive and oper- 
ating officials of the railroads, but on the part 
of business men as well. As an evidence of the 
recognition of the necessity of codperation, a 
conference held in Chicago on Friday of last 
week between the executives of several of the 
railroads entering Chicago and representatives 
of the building material and construction in- 
terests is both significant and gratifying. A 
detailed report of this meeting appears on page 
70 of this issue. It was marked by free dis- 
eussion of the various aspects of the problem 
and an admirable spirit of codperation was 
manifest. Such conferences can not but be of 
great value and it is to be hoped that there will 
be others of similar nature held in other parts 
of the country. In fact, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN understands that it is the intention of 
the national committee of railroad executives 
headed by Daniel Willard to establish local 
committees of railroad executives and business 
men thruout the country in order that there 
may be a point of contact between the rail- 
roads and the public. Steps looking to the ap- 
pointment of such a local committee was one 
of the tangible results from the Chicago meet- 
ing. 

Another evidence of the desire of the rail- 
roads for codperation in overcoming the diffi- 
culties that confront them is a letter sent out 
this week by Charles H. Markham, president of 
the Illinois Central Railroad—who actively par- 
ticipated in the above conference—to 65,000 
shippers along his road, asking them to make 
suggestions, or constructive criticisms of the 
service. Incidentally, the letter suggested that 
patrons having complaints make them direct to 
the president of the road instead of to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, reserving -ap- 
peal to that body as a last resort. ‘‘There are 
a lot of little kinks that can be smoothed out 
between us if we work closely together,’’ said 
Mr. Markham in his letter. 

That is the spirit in which the matter must 





be approached if the best results are to be ob- 
tained, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is con- 
fident that all lumbermen, both shippers and 
receivers, will gladly codperate in such practical 
ways as loading cars to maximum eapacity, 
promptly unloading and releasing all cars re- 
ceived, and by all other means that may suggest 
themselves. 
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The Fuel Oil Situation and 
the Dubious Outlook 


The struggle to discover new oil fields in all 
parts of the world and to gain possession of 
them goes on all the time, and the. complaint 
is heard from many quarters that America is 
losing out and that Great Britain is winning. 
The reason for our loss and for our rival’s 
gain is sought in international polities and 
trade rivalries. But, without looking much 
beyond our own territory, enough may be dis- 
covered to cause grave concern. 

Vessels are tied up every day at our ports, 
waiting for cargoes of bunker oil, which they 
are able to procure only after long delay. 
Western railroads and mills which have been 
accustomed to use oil as fuel, are finding them- 
selves unable to get more, and the wheels stop 
till other fuel may be procured. The United 
States geological survey’s estimate shows that 
40 percent of the petroleum deposits which we 
had fifty years ago, are now gone. Already 
our production is inadequate to meet our own 
needs. Last year we imported 55,000,000 bar- 
rels from Mexico, and we must increase that 
by 38,000,000 barrels this year to supply our 
urgent needs. 

Within five years, according to a statement 
by A. C. Bedford, chairman of the Standard 
Oil Co., we must find 220,000,000 barrels ad- 
ditional yearly to supply ourselves, if the av- 
erage increase in consumption during the last 
few years is to continue. A British oil author- 
ity, Edgar Mackay, advises us to be prepared 
to import yearly 500,000,000 barrels and pay 
a billion dollars for it, at the end of the next 
ten years. 

It may well be asked what we propose to 
do about it. Nobody knows what to do about 
it. Some people suggest that a halt be ealled 
in pleasure automobiles, as if all the trouble 
were there. Some vaguely predict that science 
will find a substitute for petroleum, which has 
not yet been found. But, while curtailment 
is suggested and predictions made, the prac- 
tical men in the business are exploring for 
more oil. They find some now and then, but 
not enough to keep up with the increasing de- 
mand. It is a pleasing dream in which some 
indulge that vast fields, at great distances or 
at untried depths, in Alaska or under the 
ocean, for instance, await the drill; but this 
may prove only one more of those elusive hopes 
which spring eternal in the human breast, and 
it requires something a little more substantial 
than hope when a locomotive is to be fired 
or when steam must be provided for a factory. 

In the Inland Empire and on the west Coast, 
lumber manufacturers and loggers already 
have been notified by the Standard Oil Co. 
that present fuel oil contracts will not be 
renewed upon expiration and that arrange- 
ments must be made for other fuel. 

With Government regulations forbidding 
the operation of any locomotive not burning 
oil in or thru any national forest and with 
the Forest Service urging more drastic meas- 
ures for protection of the forests, it would be 
only fair and just for the service to bring 
to bear all the influence it possesses to assure 
_ the lumber and logging industries an ade- 
quate supply of fuel oil for locomotives,.for 
if this supply is not assured they must per- 
ferce return to the use of wood and coal for 
fuel and thus greatly increase the forest fire 
hazard. 

The lumber industry is showing a commend- 
able willingness to codperate with the Forest 
Service in developing a national forest policy 
that will preserve the forests and assure an 
ample timber supply for the future. Here, 
now, is an opportunity for Government agen- 


cies to be of real assistance to the industry 
and further cement the growing feeling of 
friendship and willingness to codperate, 

Inability to secure fuel oil will undo much 
of the work already accomplished and greatly 
retard the work of forest protection. 


No Considerable Price Boost 
Need Follow Rate Increase 


The increased freight rates on the railroads 
of the country hold the possibility of much 
hurt for the business of the country, if this 
increase is to be made a pretext and excuse for 
unwarranted advance in prices. If that comes 
to pass, the result will be harmful, because 
stability of prices will be upset at the very 
time when they should be steadied, and the 
ultimate purchaser of commodities will be 
taxed much more than is necessary to produce 
the increased revenue for the railroads. 

Averaged for the whole country, each per- 
son must pay $15 more a year to railroads 
than heretofore. That in itself is a consider. 
able tax, but it is light in comparison with 
what each must pay if there is to be a gen- 
eral movement to raise prices under the ex- 
cuse that freight is higher. It is necessary 
for prices to advance to some extent to meet 
the freight increase, but the danger is that 
too much advance will be attempted, and 
more than the situation warrants. In justice, 
each consumer—and that is everybody—must 
pay this $15 yearly in added freight; but it 
should not run five or six times that much, 
for such an inerease is not warranted, and if 
it is made the railroads will get only a fifth 
of it and profiteers will pocket the balance. 

The sutler in the frontier mining camp who 
charged 50 cents for a needle, justified the 
price with, ‘‘ My friend, freight is very high.’’ 
No such excuse for unreasonable prices should 
be offered in the present case. 

There is talk that it may be attempted, but 
no man who has his country’s good at heart 
and his own permanent interest in mind, will 
join in such an attempt. A temporary advan- 
tage might result to a few, but no permanent 
good can come out of a policy which will kill 
business rather than stimulate it. The coun- 
try needs to get busy and industry wants to go 
ahead. 

So far as the lumber industry is concerned, 
there is no likelihood that such a movement 
will receive any aid or comfort there. Lum- 
bermen want prices and business conditions 
to become stabilized, in order that an end may 
be put to fitful movements and uncertain tend- 
encies. They have been fighting for that for 
some time. Steady trade on a reasonable basis 
and in fair volume is what is wanted and all 
that is wanted by lumbermen, and they will 
not encourage anything which does not con- 
tribute toward that end. 


“Some Dog” Is “Some” Book 


A Pacifie coast lumber manufacturer placed 
in the hands of the managing editor of this 
paper, when visiting that section recently, a 
little book with the odd title ‘‘Some Dog,’’ with 
the suggestion that he would find it well worth 
reading. The recommendation is fully justified, 
this little book being about the best thing in 
the way of a primer or elementary treatise on 
economics as related to the industry, that has 
come to the attention of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. Extremely clear and simple, and 
written in an interesting style, it is admirably 
adapted for distributing among employees as 
an aid to straight thinking along economic lines. 
It is of handy size, just right to slip into the 
coat pocket, and as it contains only sixty pages, 
in large clear print, it can be read thru in a 





half-hour or less. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
does not recall having previously heard of the 
author, Frederick A. Higgins, of Van Buren, 
Me., but whoever he is he has done a good piece 
of work in ‘‘Some Dog.’’ A notice in the back 
of the book states that labor organizations, trade 
bureaus or others desiring to purchase in quan- 
tities may obtain special quotations by address- 
ing the author, who apparently also is the pub- 
lisher, and that single copies will be sent post- 
paid to any address in the United States upon 
receipt of 60 cents a copy. 


Millions for Amusement 


While Homes Wait 


A recent survey of theater construction in 
New York showed $25,000,000 worth of new 
amusement houses now under way. An earlier 
survey of housing conditions showed many thou- 
sands of families in that city to be without 
proper shelter. This situation is duplicated in 
practically every large city of the country. In 
Chicago there are at the present time under 
construction, or nearing completion, four enor- 
mous ‘‘movie’’ theaters averaging in cost over 
one million dollars. A number of other thea- 
ters, both ‘‘legitimate’’ and ‘‘movie,’’ are 
planned for early construction. Meanwhile the 
building of homes and apartments is almost at 
a standstill. 

It is only natural that investors should place 
their money where it will yield the best return, 
and just now the business of catering to an 
extravagant, amusement mad public seems to 
be an especially attractive field. Theaters and 
other amusement facilities of course are neces- 
sary, but it would seem that New York with 
its 650 theaters, and Chicago with over 400, 
large and small, not to mention any other cities, 
might manage to worry along with their present 
quotas, at least until the acute housing famine 
had been relieved. 

Neither the promoters of new theater enter- 
prises nor the investing public which buys the 
bonds and mortgages for erecting these struc- 
tures are to be blamed for seeking the largest 
possible financial return, but that does not alter 
the fact that the present trend indicates any- 
thing but a healthy condition. So long as the 
public demands more and more elaborate amuse- 
ment facilities, even tho it be at the expense of 
decent housing for a large section of the peo- 
ple, theatrical entrepreneurs, and investors, will 
see that the demand is satisfied. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to escape the reflection that 
under present conditions, social and industrial, 
the millions of money, the labor of thousands of 
artisans, and the vast quantities of material 
that are going into these amusement palaces 
might better be employed in the construction 
of sorely needed homes. 

In the long run society suffers from such mis- 
directed effort, but until its individual members 
are forced by the swing of the economic pendu- 
lum to get down to bedrock and put first things 
first, investors will continue to find it more 
profitable to lend their money for building 
theaters than for building homes. It is up to 
farsighted business men, who recognize the dan- 
gers of the present trend, particularly lumber- 
men, who are especially interested in a sound 
building policy and program, to create public 
sentiment for home building as the paramount 
objective in the field of construction at the pres- 
ent time. Perhaps if the dealers in home build- 
ing materials had been as energetic and insist- 
ent in ‘‘selling’’ the idea of home owning to 
the public as the theater men have been in 
‘*selling’’ to the same public the amusement 
idea the condition that has been described would 
not exist. It certainly ought not to be any more 
difficult to convince the publie that home owning 
is desirable and necessary than to convince it 
that it must see the latest play or film. 
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Tike Generel Business: Steation 


There has been very little change in the gen- 
eral business situation during recent weeks. 
Trade in most commodities is at low ebb, par- 
ticularly with the wholesalers and jobbers. The 
retailers, too, naturally have found business 
slow, but not to the same extent as have the 


former. The reason is that consumers have 
been more or less attracted by the lower prices 
now prevailing in many lines, whereas the re- 
tailers, uncertain regarding the future trend of 
prices and events and consequently cautious, are 
not buying ahead as normally but are transact- 
ing business often at the risk of depleting their 
stocks and are buying only for immediate re- 
quirements. Speculation in business is prac- 
tically extinct just now. In the meanwhile 
there are multiplying evidences of economic 
readjustment in this country. Doubts on the 
part of the public as to the genuineness of the 
price reaction are steadily diminishing as suc- 
cessive weekly and monthly comparisons of 
wholesale quotations on leading commodities 
disclose continued yielding. The sharply in- 
ereased commercial mortality, as revealed by 
statistics on failures, is a further indication of 
the transition thru which the business world is 
now passing. Still, confidence in the future 
has been increased of late by the fine progress 
of the crops practically thruout the country, 
and the settlement of the railroad wage con- 
troversy has also been a factor on the construc- 
tive side. 

While the raise in railroad freight rates, 
which has influenced sentiment favorably, may 
tend to retard the deflation of some prices, 
other powerful factors are operating to depress 
the general market, and the conviction is strong 
that the lessened consumptive demand which 
prevails will cause a consistent lowering of 
prices to what is judged a more reasonable 
level. The commercial world in general does 
not view such a retrogression with alarm, but 
rather with pleasure so long as it is gradual, for 
the reason that it realizes that high prices are 
at the root of the present unfavorable if not 
unhealthy business situation and that the sooner 
they are placed on what the public accepts to 
be an equitable basis a great revival in activity 
is sure to develop. 





Hemlock Pointers 


Mills in the North, generally speaking, 
have fairly well assorted and good sized 
stocks of hemlock. The sellers have a very 
decided idea as to prices and altho business 
is dull and comparatively little buying is tak- 
ing place, quotations are adhered to. Manu- 
facturers are optimistic over the outlook and 
refuse to reduce prices to meet competition 
from other marketing districts. 





Call for Hardwoods 


On the whole the market for hardwood lum- 
ber is slow and the demand does not equal the 
supply. There are exceptions, such as birch, 
the demand for which has quickened percept- 
ibly during the week. Prices remain un- 
changed. Occasional bargains are picked up 
at less than the market and some items in 
exceptional demand have advanced. Automo- 
bile and furniture factories continue to buy 
slowly and conservatively; the railroads are 
buying considerable stock and the box fac- 
tories are likewise taking a good deal of lum- 


ber. Shipments are retarded by car shortage 
and embargoes, and the log supply at many 
of the southern mills is being restricted for 
the same reason. 


The Southern Pine Market 


The southern pine market is spotted. On 
the whole buying is not heavy, altho in some 
sections, such as St. Louis, business has in- 
creased considerably, while centers such as 
the Chicago district remain quiet. The rail- 
roads have been the most eager purchasers and 
mills are rapidly being booked up to the limit 
on railroad material. Retailers continue to 
buy charily and largely for immediate require- 
ments. Mill stocks are getting to be better 
assorted and manufacturers look with better 
grace upon mixed orders. Prices have shown 
little change, tho in some districts there has 
been a slight upward tendency. 


North Carolina Pine Pointers 


On the whole the North Carolina pine mar- 
ket has improved. Sales have increased some- 
what in volume and inquiries are for a wider 
range of stock. Special efforts are being made 
to ship orders before the freight rate increase 
goes into effect, but the continued ear short- 
age and embargoes make delivery. difficult. 
Many of the large operators are out of the 
market and price concessions are not frequent. 

During the week ended July 31, forty-four 
mills reporting to the North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation produced 7,420,500 feet, or 50 per- 
eent of normal; shipped 5,904,300 feet, and 
booked orders for 3,140,000 feet, which was 58 
percent below the week’s production, and 80 
percent below normal. 


Shingle and Lath Market 


While the demand for red cedar shingles 
continues light in some sections because of 
very few offerings, prices have shown a 
strengthening tendency; on the other hand, on 
the Coast the market is not considered very 
brisk and some concessions can be secured, 
particularly on ears put in transit. Manufac- 
turing operations, largely due to car supply, 





are not active. The market for other shingles — 


is similar to the red cedar shingle market, tho 
eypress shingles are selling at firm prices. The 
demand for lath is anything but keen and 
there is a wide range in prices secured in the 
different manufacturing sections. Lath pro- 
duction is comparatively heavy and many 
small operators are finding difficulty in dis- 
posing of their cuts. 


Western Pines Market 


Altho greater willingness on the part of 
buyers to place orders for immediate shipment 
is noted, this willingness has resulted in little 
increase in the volume of orders accepted. The 
larger mills in the Inland Empire have good 
sized orders files and, being unable to obtain 
a sufficient supply of cars, are not making any 
particular bids for new business. In south- 
ern Oregon and in California much the same 
situation prevails. If anything, the manufac- 
turers are shorter of stock, especially shop, 
the demand for which is steadily growing in 
the East. No efforts are being made to speed 
‘up production, pending determination of the 
effect of the freight rate increases. 

During the week ended July 31 the twenty- 


eight mills reporting to the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association produced 23,580,000 feet, 
which is approximately 9 percent above normal; 
shipped 15,800,000 feet, and booked orders for 
19,800,000 feet, or 16 percent below the week’s 
production. Eight mills affiliated with the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation report a total production of 10,239,000 
feet during the same week; shipments amount- 
ing to 4,644,000 feet, and orders totaling 
5,279,000 feet. 


* * * 


Ten mills reporting to the California Red- 
wood Association produced 6,266,000 feet dur- 
ing the-week ended July 31; shipped 4,496,000 
feet, and booked orders for 5,315,000 feet. 


The Call for Douglas Fir 


No material change has taken place in the 
fir market. Demand is held in check in no 
small part by the poor car supply. The east- 
ern ends of the transcontinental lines are 
crowded with empty cars moving westward. 
Undoubtedly many of these ears will be used 
to move wheat, but it is evident from the 
attitude of some railroad officials that the lum- 
ber industry in the West may look for more 
ears, tho it is doubtful if the supply will equal 
the demand. There has been practically no 
change in fir prices, except that here and there 
a slight concession is made to secure some 
business which the seller considers especially 
desirable. Production is somewhat lower and 
a number of the manufacturers are faced with 
the necessity of shutting down very shortly 
unless a better car supply is available. ; 

The reports of 125 mills to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association show a slightly low- 
ered production, heavier buying and a further 
tightening in the ear supply during the week 
ended July 31. The total production of these 
mills during that week was 69,580,500 feet, or 
approximately 20 percent below normal. Ship- 
ments amounted to 69,876,200 feet, and showed 
an increased water movement, both. offshore and 
coastwise, the rail movement showing a decrease 
compared with the previous week. The new 
business booked during the same week totaled 
64,634,600 feet, or only 7 percent below the 
production. Only a few weeks ago the spread 
between the production and order lines was im- 
mense. 


White Pine Market 

.In the East, business in white pine is limited 
the cause being a shortage of stocks and inabil- 
ity to get shipments forward in quantity. Com- 
mon grades are particularly searce in some of 
the eastern distributing centers. Retail yards 
are buying sparingly in the middle West, partly 
because of the cement shortage and partly be- 
cause the retailers still have on hand fairly good 
supplies. Manufacturers are expecting tempo- 
rary aid when the increase in freight rates goes 
into effect, as they believe buying near the 
source of supply will be stimulated by the ad- 
vanced rates. 





WESTERN HEMLOCK AND SPRUCE are the stand- 
ard mechanical and sulphite pulpwoods for the 
United States mills in the Pacific Northwest, 
the hemlock being consumed in greater amounts 
than any other single species. Hemlock forms 
60 percent of the merchantable stand of timber 
on the Tongass national forest, Alaska. 
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PREVENTING END CHECKS IN LOGS 


Please send us formula of a good preparation to 
use in painting ends of hardwood logs to prevent 
checking.—Inquiry No. 5. 


[This formula is wanted by a subscriber in 
New Brunswick. Many preparations are in use, 
their. efficiency depending upon the extent to 
which they retard the drying of the end of the 
log. A preparation nearly waterproof is best. 
Plain whitewash has been found satisfactory 
in some instances, and common paints in others. 
A commercial product known as lorac is recom- 
mended. A mixture of one part lampblack to 
sixty parts rosin, heated but not boiled, and 
well stirred, and then spread evenly over the 
end of the log as a coating one-eighth inch thick, 
gives excellent results; and a similar coating of 
melted paraffin is equally good.—EpiTor. ] 


HAS PERSIMMON FOR SALE 


I have on my lands at Laark, La., 300,000 feet 
of persimmon, as estimated, and I have machinery 
at Laark that could be used for sawing this tim- 
ber at a very reasonable rental. The timber is for 
sale and I would be obliged if you would acquaint 
interested parties with the facts.—InquiRy No. 59. 


[The foregoing is a synopsis of a letter re- 
ceived from the party who has this timber. We 
have supplied his address to inquirers for per- 
simmon wood and on request will gladly give 
the information to others who may want it.— 
EpITor. | 


GRADES OF PLASTERING LATH 


Will you please tell us what determines the grade 
of plastering lath such as No. 1 and No. 2.—IN- 
quiry No. 9. 


The grading rules of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association designate the grades 


as follows: 
No. 1 Lath 


Pine lath shall be butted to not less than thirty- 
one and three-quarters inches or forty-seven and 
three-quarters long; not more than one-eighth of 
an inch scant of one and one-half of an inch 
wide; and not more than one-sixteenth of an inch 
seant of three-eighths of an inch thick; and of 
sound material. 

Will admit wane one-third the thickness, and 
one-third the width for one-third the length on 
one side of the piece or its equivalent otherwise 
located when not in combination with other seri- 
ous defects. 

Any number of pin knots, three or four %-inch 
knots well scattered, or more smaller knots, all 
well set, firm and sound, that do not weaken the 
piece, are admissible in a 4-foot, and a proportion- 
ately less amount in a 82-inch No. 1 lath. 

Firm, fine shake extending over one-half the 
surface of the piece that does not materially impair 
its strength, is admissible when not in serious 
combination with other defects. 

A few worm holes in an otherwise sound piece 
are admissible. 

Stain shall not be considered a defect, altho 
mold that has caused the surface of the piece to 
decay or scale off, is a defect not admissible in this 
grade. 

Ten percent or less of No. 2 lath shall be al- 
lowed in this grade. 


No. 1 Mixed Lath 


No. 1 mixed lath shall be graded by the same 
rules and specifications, and subject to the same 
percentage of No. 2 given for No. 1 white pine 
lath, and may consist of a mixture in any pro- 
portions of any two or more of the following 
named woods: white pine, Norway pine, jack pine, 
spruce and balsam, and not to exceed 20 percent 
of tamarack, and the following western woods: 
soft pine, white pine, black pine, spruce, fir, cedar 
and larch. 

No. 2 Lath 


No. 2 lath may consist of any one or a mixture 
in any proportions of any two or more of the fol- 
lowing named woods: white pine, Norway pine, 
jack pine, spruce, balsam and tamarack. 

Pieces of No..1 quality with an average of not 


more than one-fourth of an inch scant in width, 
and one-eighth of‘an inch scant in thickness are 
admissible. 

No. 2 lath may contain firm streaks and patches 
of rot; sound knots; an occasional loose knot or 
knot-hole: dead wood, worm holes, wane, season 
checks, shake and pitchpockets, that by themselves 
or in combination with these or other defects do 
not seriously impair the usefulness of the piece. 

Both ends of a No. 2 lath should have at least 
an inch in width of firm wood for nailing. 

Ten percent above or below this grade is ad- 
missible. 


FUEL VALUE OF PINE SHAVINGS 


We are considering the advisability of baling 
our planer shavings and selling them for fuel for 
boiler heating. In order to do this, we find it 
necessary to show a comparison between the heat- 
ing value of baled pine shavings and soft coal, 
ton for ton, and we will appreciate it very greatly 
if you will secure this information for us.—INQUIRY 
No. 4. 


[Two tons of dry wood when burnt, develop as 
much heat as one ton of soft coal, and this rule 
holds generally for all woods, but with the pro- 
viso that resinous woods develop a little more 
heat than non-resinous, because resin has nearly 
twice the fuel value of wood. The real wood 
substance is practically the same for all woods, 
and it is the real wood, and not the pores and 
cavities, that develops heat in combustion. 

In practice, wood must be dry or it will not 
deliver as much power in burning as the rule 
calls for. That is not because the burning of 
wet wood does not generate as much heat as dry 
wood, but because part of the heat so generated 
is used up in evaporating the water which the 
wood contains and for that reason is not de- 
livered to the boiler as energy or power. Some 
green woods use up 60 percent of their heat- 
energy in changing into steam the water they 
contain. The importance of having wood dry 
before it is used as fuel is apparent. 

Much depends upon the furnace which uses 
wood. Combustion must be steady. If shav- 
ings are the fuel, they must be fed to the 
furnace no faster than necessary. If fed too 
rapidly they burst into flame all at once, and 
much of the heat goes up the chimmey before 
it can be used in making steam in the boilers. 
Similar care must be exercised in burning coal 
or any other fuel, if heat is not to be wasted 
by passing away too quickly. If combustion is 
pertect, the rule will hold for every kind of 
wood, if dry; namely, two pounds of wood equal 
in fuel value one pound of soft coal.—Eprtor. ] 


CREOSOTED CEDAR POLES WANTED 
Please furnish us with the addresses of several 


large manufacturers of butt-treated cedar poles.— 
Inquiry No. 15. 


[This information is wanted by a lumber 
company in Louisiana. Most pole treating is 
done either by large dealers who handle their 
own stock or by commercial companies that treat 
timber for. others. Among companies which 
handle treated poles are the following: 


Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Southern Creosoting Co., Slidell, Mo. 


St. Helens Creosoting Co., 912 Yeon Building, 
Portland, Ore. ay 


on Lumber Creosoting Co., Texarkana, 
rk. 


American Creosote Works, Station B., New Or- 
leans, La. 


The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Co., 30 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ohio Wood Preserving Co., Orville, Ohio. 
Republic Creosoting Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


The inquirer asks for cedar poles. These may 
be western cedar from beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, northern white cedar from the Lake 
States, southern white cedar from the Atlantic 
coast, or southern red cedar, most probably from 
Texas.— EDITOR. ] 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH HONEY LOCUST? 


I am sending you a sample of natural stain 
honey locust which I have tried to put on the 
market with furniture manufacturers, but some 
of them state that they use only high class lum- 
ber. Please advise me which of our native woods 
possess those good qualities, and why honey 
locust does not.—Inquiry No. 10. 


{This inquirer, who lives in Iowa, has trouble 
selling honey locust because it is not in fashion. 
It is a good wood, but not quite so handsome as 
some others, because its grain and figure are coarse, 
yet no coarser than ash and chestnut, both of 
which sell fairly well in furniture factories. It 
is nearly twice as strong as chestnut, and prac- 
tically of the same strength as white ash, nearly 
three times harder than chestnut, and harder than 
ash; in drying it shrinks less than chestnut or 
ash ; it is heavier than chestnut or ash, more elas- 
tic than chestnut and only a little below ash. In 
common with ash and chestnut, it has only the 
figure produced by cutting across the rings of 
growth, exposing to view the large open pores. 
This locust receives stains and fillers very well. 

Tested for its physical qualities, it is good furni- 
ture wood, but for some reason, furniture manu- 
facturers have never wanted it. It looks much 
like plain red oak and sometimes passes for it in 
small quantities, but a careful observer detects 
the difference. The locust has no conspicuous 
quarter grain as red oak has. 

The inquirer asks which of our native woods 
possess good qualities. Nearly all that reach saw 
log size have properties good for something; but 
the woods most used by furniture makers, named 
in the order of their importance, are, oak, red 
gum, maple, chestnut, birch, yellow poplar, and 
basswood. Nearly half of all furniture is of oak.— 
EpITor.] 


LUMBER GRADES AND WOOD FIGURE 


Can you suggest any book that will assist one 
in acquiring a knowledge of lumber grades, hard- 
woods and softwoods? Also, a book showing vari- 
ous grains and markings, denoting kinds of wood? 
Inquiry No. 11. 

[This inquirer asks two separate questions, 
one regarding lumber grading, the other the 
identification of various woods. The questions 
call for separate answers. 

Presumably he has all the grading rules ap- 
plicable to the different woods which he expects 
to grade. Practice and close study of the rules 
are the most important steps in learning lum- 
ber grading, and no book can take the place 
of practice; but a general idea of the work and 
many valuable suggestions can be obtained from 
“Lumber and Its Uses,’’ by R. S. Kellogg. 

The grain, figure, and other characters of 
wood, as a means to its identification, will be 
of much assistance in learning different woods 
by sight, but here again, practice and experience 
are worth most. It is very difficult to identify 
many woods by printed descriptions alone, but 
by combining such descriptions with actual ex- 
amination of the different woods, rapid progress 
is possible. Books that accurately describe the 
characters of wood must be technical and are 
usually hard to understand until the reader has 
acquired a pretty large vocabulary of scientific 
terms and is able to use a microscope for minute 
examination. A book that is thoroly depend- 
able, but highly technical, is ‘‘ Identification of 
Economie Woods,’’ by Samuel J. Record. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can furnish this at 
$1.75; and it can supply Mr. Kellogg’s book on 
lumber for $2. 

Romeyn B. Hough, Lowville, N. Y., adver- 
tises for sale sections of wood about 4x2 inches, 
very thin, and carefully identified and named. 
In this way the actual wood can be examined to 
much better advantage than in any picture. 
Practically all species of American commercial 
woods are available in Mr. Hough’s laboratory, 
and we understand that he is prepared to fur- 
nish selected specimens at moderate prices, 
which he will doubtless quote upon application. 
Hundreds of schools secure samples for identifi- 
cation in that way, and with practical results.— 
EDITOR. ] 
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Increase in Number of Cars Handled 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—During the 
week ending July 24, 1920, a total of 60,803 
ears were loaded by the railroads of the coun- 
try with forest products. This is an increase 
of 1,996 cars of forest products over the same 
week of 1919, when the total was 58,807 cars. 
In some districts there was a decrease in 1920, 
but this was more than offset in other districts. 
The figures were compiled by the committee on 
ear service of the American Railway Associa- 


tion. The figures on forest products for the 
several districts follow: 

District 1920 1919 
WEEE CAR i didaye ca eks“seuss 8,681 7,387 
AUS eS eserdkecceces 3,617 3,734 
POCRMOMERD® bein 6 550k Sigdeee’s 1,863 2,078 
SOCtROU <b ic idiicasc wove 16,541 16,854 
NGRGHWIONNOTE oi oss cic cece s ds 15,742 15,507 
CONRDRD Wiidawe sedans se €0000'% 6,159 5,082 
SouthwGGG Siesicsccceduess 8,200 8,165 


The total number of revenue freight cars 
loaded with all traffic for the same week of 
1920 was 915,792, compared with 909,682 in 
1919, an increase of 6,100 cars. For the same 


further amending the order, extended it for 
another 30-day period. 

The commission on car service of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association is working on new 
embargo rules, to become effective Sept. 1. The 
several traffic departments will have special 
committees that will issue new embargo lists 
every thirty days. Every new list will cancel 
the list for the preceding 30-day period. 

In the past one road has canceled an embargo 
without making certain that all of its connec- 
tions were duly advised. In some instances con- 
necting lines carried along an embargo for 
weeks, even months, when none actually existed. 
The new plan is to require all roads to issue 
new lists every thirty days, and any changes 
occurring during a 30-day period will be covered 
by daily supplements. 

This is considered a very good move because 
a lot of confusion has existed in the past on 
account of embargoes. For example, lumber 
shipments often are held up a week or fifteen 
days on account of delay in transmitting to 
agents notices of the cancelation of embargoes. 
Under the new system there will be no excuse 
for any delay of this kind. 
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When the Strand Lumber & Woodwork Co., of Detroit, decided to tantalize the renter into beating the 


housing problem, it played on his appetite in a way 
The house is built on a 4-ton semitrailer manufactured by the Frue- 


the accompanying illustration. 


that almost “rubbed it in,” as is shown by 


hauf Trailer Co., of Detroit, and in addition to its unique advertising feature it carries a 4-ton 


capacity load of lumber. 
Frueheuf Trailers and three truck-tractors. 


It is operating with a 1-ton truck-tractor, and is one unit of a Jeet of six 
Carl A. Strand reports that while no one has tried to 


rent the house as yet, he expects almost any morning to make the discovery that some family has 


moved in overnight! 


week of 1918 the total number of ears loaded 
was 976,554 or 60,762 more than in 1920. For 
the same week of 1920 the carriers received 
from connections 663,212 cars, compared with 
628,308 in 1919 and 713,974 in 1918. 


Coal Car Priority Extended 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission late yesterday issued an 
order continuing, until Sept. 21, service order 
No. 7 as amended by service order No. 9, giving 
bituminous coal priority in the use of open top 
freight cars except those with sides less than 
thirty-six inches high. 

The commission’s original order, issued for 
the purpose of getting coal to the Northwest 
and to New England, became effective June 21 
ior a period of thirty days. After the sand and 
gravel and other interests were given a hearing 
the order was amended slightly, hut extended to 
sixty days. Yesterday the commission, without 








Questionnaire Meeting Postponed 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ]} 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 12.—At the request 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association the 
Federal Trade Commission has postponed from 
Aug. 16 to Sept. 13 the date on which rep- 
resentatives of the several regional associa- 
tions will meet with economists of the commis- 
sion to work out the purposed monthly ques- 
tionnaire covering costs, prices of lumber ete. 

The postponement was arranged because of 
the inability of Chester Moore, accountant of 
the west Coast association, to return to Wash- 
ington for the Aug. 16 meeting. The com- 
mission ascertained that the later date would be 
agreeable to the other associations represented 
at the hearing July 12 and issued the order for 
the postponement. 





Juty building contracts in Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota amounted to $9,391,- 
000, an increase of $2,000,000 over June, 


Paper Company Plans Expansion 

ParRK FALLS, Wis., Aug. 11.—According to 
reliable information, the Flambeau Paper Co., 
of this city, has secured an option on the tim- 
ber holdings, the sawmill and the veneer mill 
of the Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. The Rod- 
dis Lumber & Veneer Co. has headquarters here, 
where it operates a sawmill. The veneer mill 
of the company is at Marshfield. 





THE SONG OF THE SAW 


I whir and hum 

As the workers come 

I strain at the whistle’s scream; 
I greet them all, 

With my strident call 

As I race with the rushing steam. 
I whine and fret 

As they swiftly ‘‘set’’ 

A log for my hungry teeth, 

And I shrill with delight 

As my sharp fangs bite 

Thru the fragrant timber beneath. 


I weave a dream 

In each plank and beam 

As they speed from my gleaming sight, 
And my dreams take wing 

As I work and sing 

In many a wonderful flight. 

I see the sweep 

Of the mad waves’ leap 

O’er a ship in distress, and I know— 
That the lives aboard 

Are my toil’s reward 

For the faith that I kept long ago. 


I pave the road 

For the railway’s load; 

I fashion a steeple or dome; 

Stout timbers I place 

At the mine-pit’s face, - 
And the walls of an humble home. 

I frame the flow 

Of the mountain snow 

On it’s way to the desert land, 
And I shape the shrine 

Of a faith divine— 

Or.the dock where the sinners stand. 


I toil and sing 
Lest the sunset bring 
Regret for a slighted task. 
I fill my place 
In appointed ways; 
To serve you is all I ask 
I saw to the line— 
As I read the ‘‘sign,’’ 
And mine be the honor or shame, 
When the course is run 
And the day is done— 
And the master shall praise or blame. 
CHARLES O. OLSEN. 
[Charles O. Olsen is a blacksmith working in 
the logging camps of the Pacific coast and states 
that he wrote the above poem as ‘‘a tribute to 
a perfect tool.’’—EprTor.] 





THAT immigration has fallen off to such ex- 
tent that there is at present in the United States 
a shortage of four million unskilled immigrant 
workers, was stated by the president of the In- 
ter-Racial Council at an immigration conference 
recently held in New York. This gathering, 
which was the first national conference on im- 
migration ever held in this country, was attended 
by representatives of industry, capital, labor and 
agriculture. The president of the council de-- 
elared further that the situation is rendered 
still more acute by the fact. that about five 
times as many unskilled immigrant workers left 
this country between the signing of the armistice 
and October, 1919, as were admitted duriag the 
same period. ~ 
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TO OPPOSE SHINGLE ORDINANCE 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 11.—Wholesalers 
and salesmen handling red cedar shingles here 
are preparing to join local lumber retailers in 
opposing the proposed city ordinance prohibit- 
ing use of shingles. They will be represented 
at a public hearing in the city council chamber 
Thursday at 2 p. m. R. M. Whiting, of Chi- 
cago, of the architectural and building code serv- 
ice of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, arrived today to assist in the fight, 
and met with a number of local lumbermen at 
lunch at Donaldson’s tea rooms to plan the 
campaign. A preliminary conference in the 
same place yesterday stirred up considerable 
interest. 

The ordinance is backed by the city fire 
marshal and by the fire underwriters. The 
Real Estate’ Board, which opposed a similar 
ordinance some years ago, is said to have been 
called off this time by a deal involving the 
abandonment of another ordinance to which the 
real estaté’ men object. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at its semiannual meeting yesterday voted 
to back’ 'the objectors to the ordinance. R. G. 
Chisholm, E. L. Carpenter and C. E. MecGib- 
bon are a committee to represent the associa- 
tion at the hearing tomorrow. 

Retailers object to. the ordinance altho they 
also handle substitutes. They do not think it 


will yield them the necessary money with which 
to finance the construction of the ears that are 
so necessary—not only to the railroads but also 
to the commercial, industrial and agricultural 
welfare of the country. 





SAFE WAY OF FELLING TREES 


LUMBERTON, Miss., Aug. 10.—Early in 1920, 
workmen’s committees were formed here among 
employees of the Edward Hines Yellow Pine 
Trustees to conduct experiments looking toward 
the use of methods that would increase safety 
in felling timber. This work, sponsored by the 
safety department of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation and the many experiments have resulted 
in the development of the V-bed method of fell- 
ing timber, which is proving successful and 
safe and is now used entirely by the Edward 
Hines Yellow Pine Trustees. 

This method eliminates the hazards, it is 
said, of the ‘‘ back kick’’ of the tree as it leaves 
the stump, and not only promotes safety but 
also results in actual saving of timber. In fell- 
ing trees by the V-bed method both sawyers in 
the crew are provided with an ax, and one 
working from each side of the tree cuts a deep 
V-shaped notch, instead of sawing the undercut 
as formerly. The saw is then started from the 
opposite side so that it meets the upper points 
of the V. If the cuts have gone deep enough 





FARMERS EAGER TO BUILD GRANARIES 


_ OmaHa, Nes., Aug. 10.—Granaries are be- 
ing built all over the wheat belt and are calling 
for a lot of dimension stuff in southern pine 
and fir. These are the items in greatest de- 
mand from the lumber trade in the rural field. 
Wheat is running 30 to 45 bushels an acre, and 
with the elevators full, the farmers are turning 
in desperate haste to the lumber yards for mate- 
rial for granaries. The manufacturers of metal 
bins are two months behind orders, and this too 
causes. farmers to hasten to get lumber. 
Threshing is actually delayed in the greater part 
of the wheat belt pending the completion of 
these buildings. 

Dealers all over the corn belt say they look 
for about the same kind of a rush for lumber 
for the construction of corn cribs a little later 
in the season, as the corn shows wonderful prom- 
ise and the acreage is much larger than it was 
last vear. It is now well known that the ele- 
vators are full of grain and that they will not 
be able to move the wheat crop before the 
corn crop is harvested. The prospects are that 
many farmers will have to hold their corn most 
of the year and they are not willing to let it stay 
out in open piles or open racks for any great 
length of time exposed to the elements. 

Farmers find that the banks are loosening up 
nicely in the matter of loaning money for a 





A stump cut with a V-bed—note the absence of splinters on this stump. 


is called for. They believe it will work a hard- 
ship in many cases where roofs have to be re- 
paired or renewed, because the boards on which 
the shingles rest are not suitable for roofing of 
other kinds to be attached to, and these also 
must come off. 


WILL FAVOR AMERICAN SHIPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 9.—In view of the 
agitation by shipping interests of certain for- 
eign countries, Admiral W. S. Benson, chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, made it clear again 
today that under the new Merchant Marine Act 
the United States is giving and purposes to 
give favors to ships flying the Stars and 
Stripes. The United States, the admiral ex- 
plained, is giving preferential rail rates on ex- 
port and import commodities carried in Amer- 
ican bottoms, just as Japan, Germany, Spain, 
France and many other nations give preference 
to their own ships along the same line. 


PREDICTS GREAT ERA OF CAR BUILDING 


MempHis, TENN., Aug. 10.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, after citing 
figures showing the rapid decrease in the rate 
of additions to the equipment of the railroads 
during the last few years, declares the belief, in 
a letter issued to its members today, that there 
will be the greatest. era of car building during 
the next twelve mofiths ever witnessed in the 
United States. t as 

It bases this view’on the fact that the rail- 
roads are unable to handle the business of the 
country with the cars now available and on the 
fact that the proposed increase in freight rates 








the falling tree breaks clean, pulling no splinters 
from the butt, thus saving material. The 
V-shaped wedge remaining on the end of the 
log not only prevents it from ‘‘kicking back’’ 
over the end of the stump, but actually forces 
it to jump a distance away from the stump, 
as shown in one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions. 

The Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees en- 
gaged a man to educate their employees in this 
method and the company has announced that it 
is willing to send this instructor to any other 
company that wishes his services. 





STARTS FOURTH MILLWORK PLANT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 10.—The Huttig Sash 
& Door Co. has completed plans to open a 
branch factory in Dallas, Tex., to manufacture 
Satin Brand millwork. A subsidiary corpora- 
tion with a capital stock of $50,000, to be 
known as the Dallas Sash & Door Co., has been 
organized. A. J. Siegel, president of the par- 
ent company, will be president of the new cor- 
poration. 

E. M. Doughty, who has represented the 
Huttig company in Texas since February, 1917, 
will be in charge of the Dallas branch. Business 
in Texas will be handled from the branch and 
it is likely it will be extended to other south- 
western States and possibly to Mexico. The 
Dallas plant will be built in units, the first te 
occupy about twenty thousand square feet of 
floor space. 

The Dallas branch will. be the fourth to be 
established by the Huttig Sash & Door Co. in 
the last four years. 


The V-bed caused the log to jump away from the stump and eliminated 
any ‘‘back kick’’ 


lumber bill when they are assured that the lum- 
ber is going into the construction of a granary 
or a corn crib in this territory of record crops. 





HE WAS ENTITLED TO THE CARS HE GOT! 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 10.—W. H. Russe, of 
Russe & Burgess (Inc.), has just sprung the 
‘“Jatest one’’ here on the attitude of some rail- 
road officials toward the lumber industry. He 
says he wrote a letter a short time ago to tne 
official of one of the roads entering Mempnis re- 
garding failure to furnish a more adequate car 
supply and that he received a communication in 
response running somewhat on this wise: 

I have just checked up the records and find that 
you have received eleven cars since the first of 1920, 
to all of which you were entitled. 

The reader is left to imagine what sort of 
hardwood plant is able to operate successfully 
on the basis of car supply for outbound load- 
ing that does not exceed 144 cars a month. 


ILLINOIS COMPANY SUFFERS FIRE 


Paris, Inu., Aug. 9.—The Farmers’ Grain & 
Lumber Co., at Newman, IIl., suffered a severe 
loss by fire on Saturday, Aug. 7, the elevator 
and sheds, which were of concrete, being en- 
tirely destroyed. The fire is supposed to have 
started in the top of the elevator. There were 
about 46,200 bushels of oats in the bins and of 
this about 3,000 bushels will probably be sal- 
vaged. The lumber stock on hand was worth 
about $30,000, of which $5,000 willbe salvaged. 
The loss is fully covered by insurance and the 
elevator and sheds will be rebuilt at once. 
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PRESSING NEED FOR TRANSPORTATION 


THE CAR SUPPLY SITUATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 9.—The ear situa- 
tion generally is still very tight. The coal situa- 
tion is improving somewhat by the preference 
given to coal shipments by the orders issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but the 
improvement has not come up to expectations. 
One of the controlling factors has been the re- 
cent interruption caused by strikes by mine la- 
bor, which served to cut down production when 
ears were available to handle the coal from the 
mines affected. 

The coal situation is not out of the woods by 
any means. When the commission’s special or- 
der expires Aug. 21, the commission will have 
to consider extending it for another period of 
thirty days. 

The New England coal situation is coming 
along nicely, but the northwestern situation 
could be much better. 

Grain is recognized as the item of next im- 
portance after coal at present. While the east- 
ern roads for some time have been sending all 
box cars to the grain belt that the western 
roads have been able to receive, the equipment 
is insufficient to handle all of the old wheat 
crop and the new crop as well. The consequence 
is that many shippers are figuring that they 
are not getting what they should have, but the 
carriers insist they are getting all the railroad 
facilities can give in the way of service. 

The phosphate rock and fertilizer movement 
in the South for fall planting is being well 
taken care of, according to reports. 

The steel mills are not receiving nearly 
enough cars to move their finished products. 
This is due in large measure to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission order giving coal prefer- 
ential use of open top equipment. 


As to lumber, the southern and southwestern 
sections have not been complaining greatly re- 
garding car shortage. Today the car service 
commission heard that the lumber situation is 
in good shape in the Northwest, and that there 
has been no important car shortage for some 
time. There is some kicking, but, according to 
the report received here, it seems to be usually 
on account of flat cars for the shipment of 
logs. Of course, a shortage of flat cars is of 
very great importance to lumbermen in getting 
raw material to the mills. 

The situation on the Pacific coast is not so 
good. There has been more or less complaint 
all along of ear shortage. The preference given 
shipments of fir and spruce for war purposes 
during the war, of course, long since expired. 
There is much room for improvement. The flat 
ear shortage seems to be general thruout the 
country, owing to the fact that there has not 
been an extensive building program in this class 
of rolling stock for years. 

Latest reports to the car service commission 
apparently do not show that lumbermen gener- 
ally are suffering unduly on account of lack 
of cars. Distribution could be materially im- 
proved in many sections. 





PROTEST DEMOPOLIS CAR ORDER 


MontcomeEry, ALA., Aug. 11.—Following the 
receipt of information that a distressing situa- 
tion exists at Demopolis and that territory be- 
cause of an order of the Southern Railway Co. 
which prohibits the placing of any empty cars 
on the tracks, the Alabama public service com- 
mission this week is conducting a thoro investi- 
gation of the complaints, filed by lumbermen 
and others of the city. Telegraphic communi- 
cations from the industries said that the road 
was ordering empty cars from Demopolis, the 
home of several large lumber concerns, and 
would not permit their use, the result being that 
the industries are facing financial ruin. 

The. commission believes there is some mis- 
understanding between the company and com- 
plaining industries. Secretary Atticus Mullin, 
of the commission, said he would ascertain 
‘‘why such a peculiar order has been issued, if 
such is the case.’’ 


The following firms signed a telegram com- 
plaining against the order: John C. Webb & 
Sons, McKinley Bros., W. G. Mitchell Lumber 
Co., MeLean & Owens Cherry Red Brick Co., 
Black Warrior Lumber Co., Alabama Lumber 
& Supply Co., Chickasaw Lumber Co., Demopolis 
Lumber Co., Commercial Hardwood Co., E. S. 
Whittell & Sons, Creek Lumber Co., and H. T. 
Hopkins. 





START ON ROAD BUILDING PROGRAM 

WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 9.—Road opera- 
tions under the Federal aid act thus far initi- 
ated aggregate in length nine times the distance 
from New York to San Francisco, according 
to Thomas H.. MacDonald, chief of the bureau 
of public roads. 

The Federal Government’s share in this big 
undertaking is greater than the cost of the 
Panama Canal. 

Mr. MacDonald says Federal codperation on 
approximately a 50-50 basis has counted more 
than any other factor in initiating highway 
construction that is being carried on under 
adequate supervision and in accord with a 
program codrdinating local, State and national 
needs. 

Of course, road building is being checked at 
present by freight congestion and the emer- 
gency orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission giving preference to shipments of coal 
in all open car equipment that can be used for 
that purpose. 





BOARD OFFERS WOOD SHIPS FOR SALE 


WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 9.—The Shipping 
Board recently offered for sale twenty-one wood 
ships aggregating 82,000 deadweight tons and 
received no bids on them. The board still owns 
406 wood ships, hulls and barges. It has sold 
to date 114 wood steamers aggregating 397,285 
deadweight tons, and is itself operating 194 of 
these craft in regular service. Twelve wood 
ships aggregating 44,546 deadweight tons have 
been lost’ at sea. 

According to officials, the records of the wood 
ships in active operation, both those owned by 
the board and those operated by private owners, 
are very creditable. For example, one wood 
steamer, out of six round trips across the At- 
lantic, at sea 500 days and in port 500 days, 
was laid up for repairs only twenty-two days. 
This is regarded as a good record. 

Five hundred thirty-two wood and composite 
ships, aggregating 1,948,250 deadweight tons, 
including 322 cargo ships, one tanker, 115 
finished hulls, 10 sailing craft, 56 hulls con- 
verted into barges and 20 standard barges, have 
been delivered to the Shipping Board. This in- 
cludes the 114 wooden ships sold and the 12 lost 
at sea. The total cost of construction of the 
wood emergency fleet, estimated by the board 
at $170 per deadweight ton at war labor and 
material prices, was approximately $333,000,- 
000. 

Shipping Board officials are confident that 
when the serviceability of these ships is fully 
realized little difficulty will be experienced in 
disposing of them at, say, $90 a deadweight 
ton. On this basis the 1,500,000 tons of various 
types would bring $135,000,000. On those here- 
tofore sold the board realized $28,000,000. If 
the remaining vessels are’ disposed of on the 
basis of $90 per ton, the total loss to the Gov- 
ernment on the wood ship venture would be ap- 
proximately $170,000,000. 





THRU EXPORT BILLS OF LADING 

WasHIneTon, D. C., Aug. 10.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission announced today the re- 
opening of the export bill of lading case— 
Docket No. 4844—for further hearings with 
respect to the form and substance of thru ex- 
port bills of lading. The hearings will be held 
by: Commissioner Woolley in this city, begin- 
ning at 10 a. m., Sept. 20, ‘‘and at such other 
times and places as may thereafter be desig- 
nated.’’ . 


WOULD UTILIZE WATER ROUTE 


WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 9.—At a hearing 
today before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Gov. W. L. Harding, of Iowa, together 
with representatives of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, urged action which would 
bring about greater utilization of the Great 
Lakes as a means of relief from the terrific 
grain moving congestion now burdening the 
middle western railroads. 

Gov. Harding asked the commission to so 
readjust the all-rail and rail-water rates be- 
tween Chicago, Buffalo and New York that the 
lake boats will again find it profitable to carry 
grain and thus relieve the rail transportation 
strain at the most critical point. Said Gov. 
Harding: 

Previous to 1916 the lakes formed a most im- 
portant link in the east and west freight traffic. 
At that time the railroads owned many boat lines 
and used them extensively. Following the enact- 
ment of the socalled LaFollette bill prohibiting 
railroads from owning boat lines this traffic de- 
clined rapidly. The reason for this decline becomes 
readily apparent by an examination of the freight 
rate schedules. On wheat, for instance, the rate 
from Chicago to New York is 13.8 cents per bushel, 
but the rate from Buffalo, the transfer point from 
water to rail, on to New York is 10 cents per 
bushel. The longer part of the haul is rated at 
only 3.8 cents, while the shorter distance must pay 
10 cents. Since boats must receive at least five 
cents a bushel for hauling wheat from Chicago to 
Buffalo, the combined water-rail rate makes a 
greater total than the all rail route. 


The Farm Bureau representatives declared 
that this rate arrangement has largely driven 
the grain carrying boats out of business. It is 
inconceivable that this condition is allowed to 
continue at a time when farmers are losing 
millions of dollars thru inability to secure 
freight cars to market the wheat crop. In some 
of the western States elevators are filled to ca- 
pacity and grain is piled up on the ground 
awaiting shipment. 

It was pointed out that enough bottoms are 
available for immediate use on the lakes to 
handle the equivalent of 75,000 carloads of 
grain at a single trip. The available box cars 
ean be shuttled back and forth between the 
upper lake ports and the wheat fields in the 
West, and the same system used between Buf- 
falo and the seaboard. The long, tedious haul 
which now removes the box cars from the grain 
territory could be entirely eliminated. 

J. R. Howard, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, joined Gov. Harding 
in requesting the commission to take immedi- 
ate action in this connection and added that or- 
ganized agriculture looks to the commission to 
mobilize every available transportation re- 
source, whether rail or water, to move the crop 
to market and thereby relieve a condition that 
is not only causing serious losses but is rapidly 
becoming a menace to next year’s food pro- 
duction. 

O. P. B. Jacobson, of the Minnesota railway 
and warehouse commission, told the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that 500,000 box cars 
are needed immediately to move the grain crop 
of the Northwest, estimated at 700,000,000 
bushels. He and other witnesses declared that 
agricultural interests of the Northwest face 
ruin and bankruptcy because of the present 
ear shortage. 

J. J. Murphy, State railway commissioner for 
South Dakota, declared that the railroads of the 
Northwest even at this critical period have only 
86 percent of their box cars on their lines and 
that 20 percent of these are not suitable for the 
transportation of grain. As a remedy he urged 
the commission to order box cars moved from 
territories which have more than 100 percent 
of their owned equipment and that. the cars be 
distributed to Northwestern grain shippers. 

Other witnesses declared that the 1920 crop 
would equal that of 1918 and that failure to 
move it to market not only would ruin the pro- 
ducers, but would seriously affect the remainder 
of the country, resulting in a food shortage. 
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Why I Want a Home of My Own 


Saint JosepH, Mo. 

Like every woman who doesn’t own 
her own home, I am dreaming of owning 
one some day. No H.C.L. can frighten 
away the dream either. A rented house 
or one shared with relatives, no matter 
how attractive, is never quite satisfac- 
tory. This home of my own planning 


would be a joy forever. I would have a kitchen ‘‘just so,’’ with 
things just so high—a laundry that would say ‘‘shoo’’ to the 
servant problem—a bright little sewing room with infinite con- 
veniences—a generous supply of closet spaces—a thoroly re- 
liable plumbing system—a lighting system to suit my taste and 
needs—windows large and well spaced. But that is not all. 

I am tired of feasting my eyes on magazine ads and spend- 
ing all my enthusiasm and ideas on my friends’ new homes. 
Now I want some new rooms with nice floors and good wall 





This is the third of the series of 
articles written by women especially for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN telling 
why they want homes. The series of 
articles, written from the heart, contain 
some very valuable suggestions for re- 
tail lumbermen.—EDITOR. 











woman. 


spaces to decorate. It is so shoddy to 
have to cover up and tone down the 
hideous things so often found in rented 
homes. <A fine rug or piece of furniture 
ealls for the proper background and I 
wish my home to be harmonious. 

And when I had put the best into the 
planning and decorating of this home the 


result would be a home of which we could all be proud. Little 
Jane would love to bring the children home with her after 
school, and when college days come she would rush home 
eagerly at holiday time with a troop of friends. 
home would be neither too large nor too small. 
porch would lure the neighbors in the summer time and the big 
fireplace would welcome them in winter. 

Perhaps this is just a dream—but I share it with every 


For our 
The broad 


Mrs. StepHen K. Owen. 





YESTERDAY AND TODAY IN RETAILING FENCE POSTS 


SPoKANE, WasH., Aug. 7.—Time was when 
fence posts were an uncertain item with the 
dealer. Nearly every farmer had his own wood- 
lot and got out his own posts and maybe ped- 
dled a few around to his neighbors. But it 
wasn’t only that the demand was uncertain; the 
supply was decidedly wobbly as well. The cus- 
tomary method of getting out posts was for a 
man of limited capital to purchase post timber, 
either outright or on a stumpage basis, and 
then arrange with workmen to get out the posts 
on piecework. Having acquired a carload or 
two of posts the post contractor sought a mar- 
ket. He started his story by strongly intimat- 
ing that he was the final survivor of an almost 
extinct race of honest post contractors. He 
assured the unsuspecting buyer that the posts 
which he had for sale were honest-to-goodness 
posts, each of full size, 


hundred and ninety-five million posts will be 
used next year. A larger percentage than ever 

i will be purchased thru the retail lumber 
ealer. 


Organize to Standardize and Brand Product 


The Lifetime Post Association comprises ten 
enterprising and financially responsible manu- 
facturers of ax split western red cedar posts. 
They got together and worked out a uniform 
brand and an inspection system. The brand is 
the word LIFETIME, which appears in reverse 
lettering on the face of the branding hammer. 

When shipment is to be made of a earload 
of posts, an inspector watches the loading and 
as he tallies in the posts, he brands each one 
with the name LIFETIME by striking the end 
sharply with his hammer. Since the wood is 





free from bad knots, rot 
or burn and of good 
manufacture. The posts 
were bought, loaded and 
shipped to Mr. Retail- 
er at Lonesome-on-the- 
plain, Nebraska. Upon 
arrival the posts proved 
to be undersized, split 
from poor timber and 
short of count. The |g 
post contractor had |m@ 

gone out of business. |j 
Nobody knew his ad- 
dress and the wholesaler 
and retailer had to ar- 
rive at a settlement as 
best they could. : 

All of the above is as 
it used to ke. 


Tendency Is to Buy 

Prepared Material 

The searcity of local 
woods suitable for fence 
posts; the high value of 
lumber which still re- | 
mains; the general tend- |m& 
ency to buy material— 
these are factors which 
are influencing the }; 
farmer to buy more =~ 

















and more fence posts 
thru the lumber dealer. 

This coming fall and spring will see an un- 
precedented demand for fence posts. The 
reasons are readily apparent—little fencing 
done for the last several years; the gradual 
slackening of work in the cities, which means 
a more adequate farm labor supply; increase 
of livestock on farms; a growing tendency to- 
ward diversified farming; the rapidly increas- 
ing use of the tractor. - 


Competent authorities estimate that four 





SPLITTING “LIFETIME” POSTS IN THE WOODS 


soft, a clean imprint is possible. 

Only posts that are up to grade and size pass 
inspection and are branded. The dealer knows, 
therefore, that he can sell at full price every 
post in the car—that there will be no culls. 

Advertising Greatly Increases Demand 

With this accomplished, the post association 
decided to advertise. The 1919-1920 campaign 
had as its backbone the use of page space in a 
farm paper of nationul cireulation, in which 


eight pages were used, starting in October and 
running thru March. Smaller space was used 
in State farm papers of general circulation. 
This advertising resulted in a nationwide inter- 
est in LIFETIME posts. Thousands of inquiries 
were received, A tabulation of sales, made by 
the secretary of the association, showed an in- 
crease of 67 percent in post business for the 
first three months of 1920. 

The 1920-1921 advertising, which begins in 
December, includes the same papers as were 
used last year with the addition of several 
strong sectional farm papers. Large space will 
be used and the copy will be ‘‘straight from 
the shoulder’’ talk on the merits of LIFETIME 
red cedar posts and the economy of buying long- 
lived posts, backed up with conelusive proof. 


Brings Business to the Retailer 


The LIFETIME people believe that continual 
education will convince more and more farmers 
that it does not pay to spend valuable time in 
getting out from native timber posts which will 
last only a few years in order to save the few 
cents per post which it takes to buy inspected 
LIFETIME posts. 


LIFETIME posts are sold only thru recognized 
lumber dealers. Hundreds of dealers are ceas- 
ing to regard posts as a mere side line. They 
are finding that there is real profit to be made 
in supplying the demand for standardized, ad- 
vertised posts. 


. 





CONVERTING “WASTE” INTO BYPRODUCTS 


Boeatusa, La., Aug. 9.—Another southern 
pine byproducts plant has been added to the 
string at Bogalusa, a report having just been 
issued of the establishment of another million 


dollar industry there. Mayor W. H. Sullivan, 
who is also vice president and general manager 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., has an- 
nounced that a contract has been signed be- 
tween his company and the Essential Oils Co. 
(Ine.), of Philadelphia, whereby the latter con- 
cern will cut all the stumps and light wood from 
the cuttings of the Great Southern. 


The Essential Oils Co. plans to make from 
these the oils used in the manufacture of com- 
mercial perfumes from the rosin and turpentine 
extracted. The company will take over the 
plant formerly used by the Louisiana Fibre 
Board Co. and will remodel it extensively. It 
will employ about five hundred men in its opera- 
tions, it is announced. 

With the establishment of this concern there 
will be practically no waste at the plant of the 
Great Seuthern. All the pulp wood used by the 
Bogalusa Paper Co. comes from the refuse of 
the sawmill. As a result, the sawmill’s waste 
burner will hardly ever be in use any more, as 
a lath mill and box factory are also in operation. 
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a8 ‘THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME™ 


Aes) THE COMMUNITY BUILDER | iat 


All the Year aaa i ‘Orssniced ccneafially 


The problem of keeping the streets and alleys 
of the modern city clean and sanitary is one of 
the most serious that civic authorites have to 
deal with. In the first place the average house- 
holder has neither the means nor the time to 
dispose of the refuse from his kitchen, the 
ashes from his furnace or the miscellaneous lit- 
ter that accumulates about the place. For each 
householder individually to employ a garbage 
collector or an expressman to haul away his 
refuse would involve a heavy expense. More- 
over, it would be found that neglect for one 
cause or another on the part of some residents 
would soon bring about conditions that would 
endanger the health of all the people in a com- 
munity or neighborhood. Just what the situa- 
tion in such case would be is indicated when a 
strike of garbage collectors occurs in a thickly 
populated city. 

The amount of waste material from a single 
household is scarcely conceivable to one who has 
not given the subject thought; and the aggre- 
gate garbage disposal of a large city is enor- 
mous. In addition to the purely household accu- 
mulations are those of the streets and parks. 
Millions of small- paper packages used for 
tobaceo in its various forms, for chewing gum, 
for candy ete., as well as newspapers, hand- 
bills and other advertising matter, litter the 
streets of a large city in immense quantities 
every day. 

It is well known that much of the garbage and 
other rubbish has a value for reclamation; so 
that municipal garbage disposal plants some- 
times are operated at a substantial profit. 
Paper too has come to have such a value as to 
repay the cost of picking it up and otherwise 
saving it. But the quantity needed in order to 
make reclamation profitable is very large, and 
the condition in which the refuse is has much 
to do with determining the prices to be paid 
for it. 

The more that people have come to realize the 
value of the refuse they have hitherto thrown 
away, glad to have it removed without cost to 
them, the more they have looked with favor upon 
plans of neighborhood codperation for rubbish 
disposal. So long as the rubbish is to them 
actually refuse—material for which they can 
find no use—they are willing to allow anybody 
who will or who cah be hired to take it away. 
But if they can be shown that there is a profit 
in codperating in rubbish removal they are ready 
to take an interest in the matter. 

In spite of the fact that the city provides 
garbage collectors and ashmen to take away 
kitchen refuse and ashes, a great deal of waste 
material of other kinds is allowed to accumulate 
in back yards and alleys. It was the necessity of 
keeping this litter cleaned up and the fact that 
the city is short of funds that led the Lower 
North Community Council, working in the 
twenty-first and twenty-second wards of Chi- 
cago, to sponsor an all the year around cleanup 
campaign—a movement that is now well under 
way and is proving so successful that it can be 
recommended as practicable for an entire city. 

In organizing this cleanup campaign the aid 
of the children was brought into requisition. 
The population of ‘the two wards is approx- 
imately 125,000. More than 500 boys and girls 
secured the pledges of several thousand residents 
to join in the work of cleaning and keeping 
clean the yards and alleys in their respective 
blocks. What is termed the block system of 
organization is used, a local committee being 
appointed in each city block. Printed pledges 
were supplied to the children and each one was 
so filled out and certified that there could be 
no question of its authenticity; and a certificate 
signed by the officers of the council and by the 
ward superintendent was presented to each child 
who solicited~the pledges. All of these certifi- 
eates were presented to the children at one time 


and in such a manner as to make the ceremony 
very impressive. 

The actual cleaning up started in the block 
in which the community council’s office is 
located, and the change wrought in a single 
week was astonishing even to those who par- 
ticipated in it. The fact is that in a large city 
there is little of the neighborhood spirit man- 
ifested unless some special effort is made to 
arouse it. The block organization appeared to 
be exactly what was needed; for persons whose 
premises were anything but attractive, when 
they were shown that their neighbors and all 
other people in the block were going to clean 
up, were prompt to enter into the work them- 
selves. Many striking individual examples 
might be cited to illustrate this change of heart. 
One man who had allowed ash®® several feet 
thick to accumulate in his back yard and who 
had not removed the refuse from the remodeling 
of his building which had been done years be- 


in the street department, the importance of 
neighborhood codperation in these two wards 
is manifest. Besides, the local citizens’ cleanup 
work covers a great deal that the city never 
has done. All the service that the city has per- 
formed has been that of hauling away the refuse. 
Of course if the citizens keep all their .refuse 
picked up there will be for a while more for the 
city to haul away. It has been found that some 
of the refuse is salable, and advantage is being 
taken of this fact. A boy in each block who 
has been provided with a baler will-collect the 
waste paper at the various houses, bale and -sell 
it. This boy provides each resident with a bag 
into which the paper can be put and each time 
he comes for the paper he brings a new bag. In 
that way an inducement is offered to both the 
resident and the boy. The sale of the paper 
amply repays the boy for his labor of collect- 
ing and baling, at the same time that it teaches 
him economy and civie responsibility. 














Everyone is familiar with the use of wood above ground and, 


in this day of airplanes, in the sky. 


Comparatively few, however, realize that very appreciable quantities of wood are used under- 
ground in the mines, in making tunnels and in fact in all sorts of underground construction 
work. The above illustration shows how lumber is used in digging a large sewer. 





fore, immediately had all the rubbish removed 
and planted climbing vines along his fence; 
becoming in fact one of the most active workers 
in the block. 

The field worker who is organizing the blocks 
was guided in his first approach to residents by 
the appearance of their yards. When he saw 
one that showed evidences of pride and an at- 
tempt to keep it neat and attractive he inter- 
viewed the owner or resident; and if it happened, 
as it generally did, that a pledge had been 
secured from that resident it served as an intro- 
duction and brought a hearty response to the 
proposal that the block be organized for all the 
year round cleanup. 

In view of the fact that ward superintendents 
thruout the city have been instructed to cut 
their service 25 percent because of lack of funds 


Figures compiled by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Sandusky, Ohio, indicate that that 
organization raised more money per capita for 
civic, commercial and industrial purposes than 
any other city. The total amount raised was 
$269,000. 

. * * * 

Miss Gertrude Letbetter has been employed 
by the Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark., as 
community nurse and has already assumed her 
duties. Miss Letbetter comes to Fordyce from 
Little Rock where she has been doing general 
nursing for several years. A building located 
near the general office, which was at one time 
used as a reading room or library, will be re- 
paired and used as a doctor’s office, operating 
room, nurse’s room ete. 
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Experience of Arkansas Dealers Shows That Associations May Win 
Strong Support Thru Cost and Credit Service 


Some retail associations remind a person of 
the Afro-American wedding, at which the bride 
was resplendent in orange blossoms and white 
satin, the church was decorated with wagon 
loads of flowers, the preacher wore his preachin’ 
coat and his fresh-pressed pants, the ushers 
were there in white gloves, all the dusky high 
society was present expecting to get the thrill 
of the social season; in fact everything was set 
and ready to go except the bridegroom, and 
**dat triflin’, no-count niggah nevah showed 
up.’’ In these days retail associations having 
but a ragged percentage of members in their 
respective territories are fewer than in the old 
days. And yet the old arguments against asso- 
ciation membership are still about as operative 
as ever. The favorite argument a few years ago 
was that to belong to an association laid a per- 
son open to legal prosecution for acts of which 
he knew nothing and under laws about which 
the prosecutors seemed to know little. Business 
men hoped in those days that very soon there 
would be a clearing up of these obscurities and 
apparent inconsistencies. They looked for a 
clearly defined government policy in regard to 
business, big and little. They are still looking; 
and altho hope deferred maketh the heart sick 
they feel that in the present state of crisis into 
which commercial and governmental affairs are 
indubitably running there must be at least a 
part settlement of these things. It does not ap- 
pear how we can go forward in the present state 
of haphazard guesswork with any safety or 
success. 


Common Difficulties Demand Codperation 


But notwithstanding the far from satisfac- 
tory conditions placed about business and asso- 
ciation activity it is probable that the last year 
has been the most successful: association year 
in the history of American business organiza- 
tions; successful in the point of gaining new 
members and commanding the attention and 
cooperation of the old members. It has of 
course been a peculiar year. Expecting a speedy 
return to prewar conditions and a boom to 
catch up with commercial and industrial short- 
ages caused by the war, the American business 
man found himself faced with such a prize 
package of unexpected and embarrassing de- 
velopments that he turned to his fellow business 
men to find out what they thought about them. 
Codperation never seemed more natural, and 
the benefits of codperation were never more 
welcome. 


Growing Practical Value of Associations 


It seems from this experience that the old 
objections to association membership, that it 
laid the member open to unjust and unreason- 
able prosecutions under the law, were not so 
very rugged objections after all. To be sure 
it is not pleasant to feel that a person may be 
suddenly subjected to the pains and penalties 
of the law and to the humiliation of the public 
shame that always envelopes the accused 
whether he is innocent or guilty, and these are 
things,which business men wish to see clarified ; 
but the indications are that the real objection 
to associations was that they didn’t do any- 
thing worth while. It was something like be- 
longing to a secret order and wearing a green 
jacket and a bear-skin hat and a pair of jazz 
pants in a parade; it called lots of attention to 
you but it didn’t seem to mean anything. But 
since the associations have been meaning a 
great deal in business life and have been trying 
to make it clear even to the bulldogs of public 
justice that they were endeavoring mightily 
to live well within both spirit and letter of the 
law, they have had less difficulty in persuading 
the brethren outside to come in. 


Real Service Attracts Strong Support 


I don’t know the percentages of membership 
as compared with non-membership in any of the 
areas covered by the various associations, so I 
couldn ’t make comparisons even if I wanted to. 
But it seems probable that if such comparisons 
were made the Arkansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers would stand near the top. The associa- 
tion does not claim 100 percent of membership 
among the lumbermen of the State, but it comes 
very close to that mark. J. B. Webster, the 
secretary, said there were a few line-yard con- 
cerns that held memberships for their head 
offices but nghe for their branch yards. He added 
that there Were very few companies that fol- 
lowed this policy; and that for the most part 
the rest of the Arkansas lumbermen were mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Webster is a man of energy and wide 
activities. You may have noted some time ago 
that he had been elected trust officer. of the 
Southern Trust Co., Little Rock, and that when 
he accepted this position he resigned as assist- 
ant attorney general of the State. He is a 
native of Tennessee and is a gradwate of Van- 
derbilt University and of the law department 
of Arkansas University. He has been a teacher, 
a lawyer, a business executive and something of 
a business writer. I asked him if his new posi- 


tion would make necessary his giving up the 


secretaryship of the association, and he said 
he was giving everything else up but that he 
thought it would be possible for him to stay 
with the lumbermen; that he had been with 
them a good many years and disliked to think 
of parting from the association. No doubt be- 
fore this stuff is printed the matter will have 
been decided. 
Secretary Stresses Importance of Costs 

The lumbermen of Little Rock as well as the 
lumbermen of the State have special cause for 
being grateful for Mr. Webster’s organizing 
and analytical ability. The lumber business in 
the Arkansas capital has not always been clear- 
ly defined as wholesaling, retailing or manufac- 
turing. It has been and is extensive; but each 
concern might engage in any or all these lines 
of business without so very careful an analysis 
of costs, particularly of overhead. When a busi- 
ness is widely varied and requires a great many 
different operations, as must be true in the case 
of a concern that saws, planes, wholesales and 
retails lumber and that perhaps makes sash 
and doors and interior trim on the side, then it 
is a vital matter to know exactly what the over- 
head costs are. Percentages of net profit are 
pretty slim at best. The Harvard School of 
Business Administration conducted quite an 
inquiry into costs and profits, using actual expe- 
riences of a large number of concerns in various 
lines. This inquiry showed that in some lines 
the average net profit was around 2 percent. 
In certain cases where stock was turned a large 
number of times in a year the annual profit on 
capital investment was large. But the point is 
that 2 percent is so narrow a margin that it is 
easily wiped out. It is so narrow that no busi- 
ness man can afford to guess at what his over- 
head expense is, for he might easily be wrong 
by 2 percent or more, and if he were wrong on 
the bad side of profit, the oftener he turned his 
goods the greater would be his loss. 

The local lumbermen decided that the time 
for haphazard business was past and that in 
their desire to make sales they would no longer 
lose sight of the fact that one object of business 
is profit. So they made a rather informal or- 
ganization of the dealers in Little Rock. I 
don’t know, as a matter of fact, just how for- 
mal their organization is. I believe they call 
it the Twin City Lumber Exchange in order to 


of Practical Value 


include both Little Rock and North Little Rock, 
which is just across the Arkansas River. This 
association hired Mr. Webster as statistician 
and started in to find out something about this 
matter of costs; and as a matter of fact they 
have found out. Every dealer who wishes to, 
and I presume this includes all of them, may 
know exactly what every department of his 
business costs him and whether or not he is coni- 
ing out on the sunny side. An agreement on 
prices is of course illegal, and experience shows 
that it is also ineffectual where it is unfair to 
the public and unnecessary where it is fair to 
all parties. If a dealer can see in indubitab!e 
figures that he is selling at a loss he doesn’t 
need the spur of a solemn league and covenant 
to make him raise the price to a point where he 
can make something. And if on the other hand 
he knows he’s making a whale of a profit, and 
somebody else with stock for sale knows he is 
making a whale of a profit, it isn’t long until 
competition scales the prices down. 

To be sure the matter of illegal monopoly as 
the Government watchdogs see it isn’t quite so 
simple as this. But knowledge lies at the bot- 
tom of fair dealing, for with knowledge at his 
command a man can avoid loss and ean still 
steer his business bark close enough to the low 
price rocks to get whatever volume of business 
is to be had in that way. If he adds a useful 
service to his fair prices he will go farther and 
fare better. Low price in the matter of annual 
dues used to be a talking point of the retail 
associations. This year, after demonstrating 
their practical usefulness as they had never done 
before, association after association raised its 
dues by unanimous vote, and the members 
cheered while they were taxing themselves. 
They ’d had it proved to them that the money 
was getting them what they wanted, and they 
were satisfied that more money would get them 
even more of the same things. All of which can 
also be said in general of the customer and re- 
tail service. 


Credit Work Reduces Loss from Bad Debts 


This local association in Little Rock does 
some other things, notably.in the field of ‘cred- 
its. As in every city of this size, the bad credit 
risk will get in his crooked work unless he is 
restrained. This kind of service is becoming 4 
vital part of all business. If the good customer 
is to get the cash-value credit for his honesty 
he must be differentiated from the goat who is 
a liability rather than an asset. Otherwise the 
business men will have to make up a sort of 
average of community honesty and charge ever) 
man, good and bad alike, a sufficiently wid: 
margin to cover all losses from bad accounts; 
a method that is manifestly unfair and to the 
distinct disadvantage both of the quantity and 
of the quality of trade. 

So far as I know it is matters of this sort 
which engage the attention of the Twin City 
Lumber Exchange. The members tell me they 
found something of the sort necessary for the 
health of local trade. And yet some of them 
are wondering if the official gagers and smellers 
of business morality will be able to get their 
attention past the fact of.the association to the 
purposes for which it was formed. I hold no 
brief for the Little Rock lumbermen nor for 
any other group of lumbermen even tho it is 
attempting to refine business and make it effi- 
cient thru reasonable community of effort. I 
think no one who reads these lines would sanc- 
tion any knowing violation of law. And yet 
we submit that it is a discouraging thing that 
efforts toward business efficiency, in which the 
public will share along with the business men, 
seem so uniformly to fall under official sus- 
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picion. In our wicked and reckless moods it is 
a temptation to wonder if these officials, being 
part of the huge, involved, duplicating, costly 
administration of Government, take their ideas 
of business efficiency from the departments 
iown at Washington and suspect every commer- 
cial effort that is unlike official Washington 
effort. But we at once dismiss this as an un- 
worthy thought. 


Government May Be Unduly Suspicious 


One day in New York we were walking thru 
one of the retail sections which dot the resi- 
dence districts of the city when we noticed a 
middle-aged man. This man was at the time 
a person of one idea; he was making speed and 
no noise. He fanned around the corner like the 
finish of a steeple chase, got into a maze of in- 
secting streets and alleys and disappeared so 
quickly and so completely we wondered if we’d 
really seen him. Half a block up the street a 
woman boiled out of a shop; a woman wearing 
a food-vender’s apron and carrying considerable 
personal tonnage. She was yelling ‘‘Stop 
thief!’? and was running as fast as nature 
would permit. As an auctioneer she would have 
been a knockout, for I’m sure most of the peo- 
ple north of Central Park must have heard her; 
but as a steeple chaser she was something else 
again. Her slow progress wasn’t due to lack 
of effort. In fact, if she had carried less weight 
in the tonneau and had been equipped with a 
racing differential I’d be willing to bet that 
with the same engine power and fuel consump- 
tion she could have gone around Barney Old- 
field in his palmiest days. But the thief got 
away without extending himself to any notable 
extent. However, this isn’t the end of the 
story. The pacemaker was safely away and out 
of sight, but his pursuer was not thru. She 
wheezed into a shop, almost blowing the garlic 
out of a basket up in front .with her hard 
breathing, and grabbed a little man who was 
casting a calculating eye over a pile of shoes 
that had gone slightly wrong in the making. 
He was placidly getting ready to make a thrifty 
buy when he was devastated by blasting chokes 
for breath and scrambled accusations of theft. 
He lost his spectacles, narrowly missed having 
his coat jerked off, was jabbed in the eye and 
let go a basket of soup plates. I went in and 
assured the violent lady that her thief had got 
far, far away, and the shop keeper told her his 
customer had been in the store for half an hour. 
We all came in for abuse, and it was not for 
some minutes that the accuser left, very much 
disheveled by the chase and the disappointment 
and very angry at all three of us. 

This, we hasten to say, is not a parable; 
neither do we commend it to the zealous en- 
foreers of the antitrust laws. We regard those 
laws with awe and would take no liberties with 
the nervy men. who manage them, any more than 
we would with a lion tamer or a well shooter or 
an airplane shofer. But we do venture to add 
the moral that determination and will power 
are not the only qualities needed in catching a 
criminal. 


Small Mills Disorganize Local Market 


There are lumber concerns of all sizes in 
Little Rock and lots of them. Lumber dealing 
in this city has aspects of its own, as has al- 
ready been indicated, and among the twelve or 
fifteen plants a visitor can find almost any 
slant or angle for which he cares to look. I 
think there is comparatively little sawing of 
logs, tho some few concerns ship them in, but 
the local plants take advantage of the fact that 
Arkansas is a timber State and plentifully 
equipped with small mills to get lumber in the 
rough and to finish it either for their own use 
or for resale. This, I am told, is becoming a 
regularly established business that is being 
taken up by some of the biggest mills as they 
cut out their own timber. The Cochran-Foster 
Lumber Co., in North Little Rock, for instance, 
has an immense plant and carries some 3,000,- 
000 feet of stock. The retail trade is a highly 
important part of the business, tho I can’t 
quote comparative percentages. But the com- 
pany has a big mill, buys rough lumber from 
a large number of sawmills near the city, dries 
and works this stock, supplies its own yard in 


part and sells quite a bit at wholesale. The 
Nowlin Lumber Co., another big concern, does 
the same thing. Harry Fuess, of the Cochran- 
Foster company, remarked that his company 
might almost be called a ‘‘ milling in transit’’ 
outfit. This development looks to an outsider 
as if it might be very important. The number 
of small mills in Arkansas, augmented by those 
that could be established if some satisfactory 
method of marketing the output were found, is 
too large, I'am told, for the owners to depend 
upon local sales to absorb their stock. So long 
as this market is haphazard and insecure, just 
so long will the presence of this small mill stock 
prove a disorganizing element in the local mar- 
kets. Its sale thru unethical channels will re- 
tard the appreciation of retail service by the 
public; in fact will be a clog in the way of the 
best community development. On the other 
hand these mills may easily become an impor- 
tant element in lumber production. If they 
can be assured of a steady, safe market thru 
ethical channels they can operate on a sound, 
economical basis, and the public will be the 
gainer. It seems possible that sales made to 
concerns with marketing facilities, as well as 
machines for finishing the stock, may be the 
foundation of prosperity for the small mills. 


NOTES ON LITTLE ROCK YARDS 


The Cochran-Foster company has conducted 
an interesting and completely successful experi- 
ment in its big retail shed. This is an immense 


the works, 
We'll pay the bill 


“Special cause for being grateful” 


building, conveniently arranged but built be- 
fore the importance of plenty of light in a shed 
was realized. There is a row of electric lights 
down the alley, and Mr. Fuess said these had to 
be kept burning during all working hours even 
on bright days. It seemed that with the double 
row of windows in the roof this should not be 
necessary. So the company painted the inside 
of the shed white. The bottom side of the roof, 
all the cross braces and the face surface of the 
side framing sticks are white. The day I called 
was dark and rainy, but not an electric light 
was burning, and yet the interior of the shed 
was light enough for comfortable and rapid 
work. The company has built a new suite of 
offices in this building; it’s easy to look at and 
must be pleasant to work in. 

R. J. Williams, of the Planters’ Lumber Co., 
said that while business might be a little stale 
at the particular time- of my visit this was due 
largely to a local strike and that prospects for 
building in the city never had seemed better. 
The Little Rock yards have quite a good trade 
outside the city on the plantations up and down 
the Arkansas River. They tell me that some of 
the best farm lands in the State if not in the 
country lie in the Arkansas Valley. All the 
dealers I talked to were anxious to know what 
prices were going to do. I expressed my desire 
to know, also, and ventured no opinion. In fact 


I heard all kinds of opinions, some of them 
frankly called guesses, in Little Rock offices; 
all of which is one more indication that the old 
days when only local conditions were of local 
importance are no longer with us. Mr. Nowlin, 
who was up to his ears in business, said with a 
smile that one of the things that bothered him 
was what to do with his mill shavings. This 
is an embarrassing problem; but the fact that 
it loomed large indicates to me that other things 
at the Nowlin plant’are well in hand. 


Thinks ‘‘Soldiering’’ Injures the Workman 


The Arkmo Lumber Co. has no yard in Little 
Rock but has its head offices here. This is an 
up-and-coming concern with some fifteen yards 
in Arkansas and Missouri. Sales are going 
well, I was told at the office, and nothing both- 
ers except the matter of guessing the market. 
Here again I heard the familiar story of labor 
that is deliberately slowing up and along with 
this I heard the assertion, which I believe, that 
prices can’t come down to a place where they 
can be met by the average man with comfort 
until labor gets over this deluded notion of do- 
ing as little as possible and yet drawing its 
wages. Labor may or may not be right in its 
theories about production; but in any event 
the idea is becoming firmly implanted in the 
minds of a large number of business men whose 
opinion is and will be important that workmen 
are not playing fair, that they are injuring 
themselves and that until a lot of these opinions 
are changed there is little chance of complete 
harmony and inter-helpfulness between employ- 
ers and employees. 


Success as Retailer After Varied Career 


Andrew Smith, of the Enterprise Lumber 
Co., comes very near to being a pioneer in Little 
Rock despite the fact that he has not been in 
the city such a great many years. He is a 
pioneer in the sense of having gone thru the 
period of the city’s rapid later development. 
When he came to the city there was a little, 
horrible cobblestone street surface but no real 
paving, and there were any number of plank 
sidewalks. He has seen the place grow into a 
thriving and beautiful city of industrial pros- 
perity and of fine homes. He expects to see a 
future growth more remarkabie than that 
which has already taken place. For if the State 
develops a great oil industry, as is possible and 
even probable, Little Rock will inevitably have 
a great wave of growth. If the oil does not 
come in there are even surer and certainly more 
lasting elements of wealth in the agricultural 
possibilities of the State, and as these develop 
they must bring a corresponding growth to the 
capital city. 

Mr. Smith is one of those restless, thriving 
Americans whose abilities and confidence lead 
them to search until they find the place and 
the work to their liking. He was born in Indi- 
ana, ran a hotel, operated a farm, came to 
Arkansas to run a sawmill and eventually 
started a retail lumber business. He laughed 
over a recollection connected with his decision 
to come to Arkansas. An old gentleman, a 
friend of the family, tried to dissuade him. 


Becomes Enthusiastic Over Arkansas 


‘*Now, Andrew,’’ the old gentleman said, 
‘¢T’ve known you ever since you were so high, 
and I don’t like to see you go down there. 
That’s a terrible place; nothing but swamps 
and timber. And all the horse thieves and the 
rest of the criminals in the country go down 
there. You won’t last long. They’ll get you 
in two or three years.’’ 

‘¢This old man’s opinion,’’? Mr. Smith said, 
‘¢illustrates the mistaken ideas about Arkansas 
that people used to hold. When I used to run 
sawmills out in the country I’d go out on 
Saturdays with thousands of dollars in currency 
in my pockets and ride horseback miles thru 
the woods to these mills to pay the men. I felt 
a good deal safer there than I would have felt 
in St. Louis or Chicago. A little while ago 
I thought a little of going into the cattle busi- 
ness, so I went out in Oklahoma and Texas 
to look around, but I decided after investigating 
that the place to make money is in Arkansas. 
I can make a dollar easier here than I could 
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make a penny in some of the northern States 
where I’ve worked and done business.’’ 

While we were talking Mr. Smith held a tele- 
phone conversation about some timbers he had 
agreed to furnish. They were to be a foot 
square and 38 feet long. I commented on the 
size of these sticks. 

‘*When I came down here,’’ Mr. Smith said, 
**T decided I didn’t want to work as cheaply 
as other people did, so I decided I would do the 
work that the average man stayed away from, 
and I’d charge accordingly. Part of this pol- 
icy has been the furnishing of long timbers 
and odd sizes. People pay well for this stuff; 
well enough so that I can get it out dt a profit.’’ 


For 46 Years an Enthusiastic Subscriber 


While in this office I met C. D. Ferguson, a 
pioneer lumberman who has recently sold out 
his mill. He told me he considered himself one 
of the oldest living subscribers of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. He began taking the North- 
western Lumberman about forty-six years ago. 
‘‘The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,’’ he remarked, 
‘is called the ‘Greatest Lumber Journal on 
Earth.’ I think it ought to be called the great- 
est trade journal on earth.’’ All of which is 
very pleasant, coming as it does from a friend 
of such long standing. 





Crops Are in Excellent Condition 


Devit’s Laks, N. D., Aug. 10.—Bovey, Shute 
& Jackson, operating a number of yards in 
North Dakota, report that on the whole business 
conditions in that State are encouraging. The 
company finds the crops are very good at the 
various points where its yards are located and 
especially so in the eastern division, with the 
exception of the locality near Fillmore and 
Esmond. Certain 
districts, especially | 





Cost accounting is one of the most 
vital subjects of modern retail business 
and one of the most clearly presented 
reports of this kind was made by Gerald 
A. Torrence, a certified public account- 
ant of Boston, Mass., upon the request 
of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association after he had in- 
spected the books of a number of the 
association’s members’ yards showing 
their business affairs over a period of 
years. This interesting report, which 
appeared serially in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, has been reprinted in 
booklet form and will be sent postpaid 
upon receipt of 50 cents. 











would charge them too high prices, tho they 
lost this idea later on. 

W. M. Bayne believes even more thoroly 
than his father did in service in the lumber 
industry and at present is engaged in spread- 
ing the gospel of the National Builders’ 
Bureau in Chicago territory. The original 
yard and office building is in use in Wenona 
today and is now owned by C. B. Scott. 





Paper Fosters Teamwork 


Several numbers of The Log, published by 
the retail department of the Boise Payette Lum- 
ber Co., of Boise, Idaho, that have reached the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN contain many valuable 
suggestions for promoting efficiency in retail 
yards. Besides containing numerous personal 





Karlsruhe, which 
have not had a crop 
for four years, have 
an excellent crop 
outlook this year 
and with but a few 
exceptions- the en 
tire northwestern 
part of the State, 
where a number of 
the yards of the 
company are lo- 
cated, has very good 
crop prospects. All 
grain crops this 
year are much bet- : 
ter than last year. The crop of the Non-Parti- 
san Leaguers is the one crop which seems to be 
declining, for it seems to be the general im- 
pression that their bumper crop was last year. 

The accompanying illustration showing a 
tractor train of lumber leaving the Ryder 
(N. D.) yard of Bovey, Shute & Jackson gives 
an idea of how business is going in that section. 
This lumber was hauled to the Berthold Indian 
Reservation. 


An Early Service Room 


On a recent visit to Chicago, W. M. Bayne 
told something of the service room started 
years ago by his father, M. Bayne, when he 
operated a retail yard at Wenona, Ill., under 
the name of M. Bayne & Son. The name 
‘Service Room’’ was not applied to the room 
at that time, but Mr. Bayne thought he ought 
to have an unusually nice place in which to 
receive customers and that it would be a 
good thing to have them where he could talk 
to them quietly. Consequently he set about 
arranging for a special room, which he fitted 
up at the same time the office was refitted. 
W. M. Bayne is not certain of the date, but it 
was between 1884 and 1886. M. Bayne, his 
father, spent a week in picking out curly grain 
southern pine to be used as finish, which after 
it was put in attracted considerable attention. 
It may be interesting to those who have 
demonstrated the value of the service room 
idea that in this early day the farmers did 
not look upon it favorably. They thought 
Mr. Bayne was spending too much money 
upon his business and that consequently he 








TRACTOR TRAIN LEAVING RYDER (N. D.) RETAILER’S YARD 


references humorous and serious, The Log in- 
cludes news regarding yard activities. 

Contests appear to be favored by the com- 
pany and it has one or more going on most of 
the time. One contest was on collections, the 
winner being the yard manager who reduced his 
outstandings to the lowest percentage of his 
year’s sales. Another contest was on sales of 
fire wood for which a prize of $25 was offered. 

Items in the different numbers indicate that 
the Boise Payette yards carry everything in 
the lumber line, including silos, as well as hard- 
ware, paints ete. The company also has an 
architectural department that ‘‘builds the 
houses’’ for the various yards ‘‘before they 
sell them,’’ which The Log characterizes as 
‘some stunt.’’ 


Evidently the company has abundant faith in 
the silo as a farm facility as well as in the 
obligation of the retail lumberman to sell it; 
for in one issue of The Log are such expressions 
as follow: ‘‘Silo talks;’’ ‘‘Urge silo build- 
ing;’’ ‘‘Silo Selling.’’ In one issue appeared 
the following ‘‘want ad’’ from one of the 
yards: ‘‘Wanted—Any and all information 
you have on ‘Silage.’ Newspaper clippings and 
Government bulletins will be appreciated. Ad- 
dress Roberts yard.—F. L. Healy, agent. Do 
it Now!’’ Another advertisement in which a 
yard offers ‘‘stringed felt and tar paper’’ sug- 
gests the interchange of stocks in cases of over 
supply and shortage. 

The company also holds district meetings or 
conferences and these with the frequent visits 
of the district managers help the local managers 
to maintain the highest standards of ‘service. 





Clearly, the manager of the retail yard depart- 
ment of the Boise Payette Lumber Co. knows 
how to create and maintain-an esprit de corps 
that can not fail to manifest itself in increased 
earnings for both yards and managers. 


~~ ewe 


A “Catchy” Screen “‘Ad”’ 


A good example of humor in advertising is 
afforded by the screen advertisement of tlc 
Claremont Ice & Lumber Co., Claremont, N. Hi , 
recently appearing in the local newspapc’. 
Humor that is not relevant to the commodi'y 
being advertised is of doubtful value, and may 
even be a detriment, but where it bears directly 
upon the subject in hand, as in the case of the 
advertisement cited, it may be of very marke: 
utility in attracting attention and securing a 
reading. The advertisement under considera- 
tion reads as follows: 


Just a common In which 
House fly He nearly 
Fresh from Lost his life. 
His trip to He dragged 
The Pigsty Himself wearily 
And the Barn, Across a 


Slipped in 

The open Window 
Of the house 

And dropped 


Bright, clean Platter, 
And remarked : 


‘Ah, me! 
This is the life! 


Kerplunk upon In spite of 

The Butter. Adventure and 
He then took Misadventure, 
A swim in I have got 

The Milk Rid of 6,436,842 
Just to Germs 

Clean his legs. Which really 
An attempt, Were a burden 


Poor thing, To me.” 
Screens and Screen Doors 
CLAREMONT ICE & LUMBER CO. 





July Building Shows Big Slump 

Building operations during July showed 2 
decline of 21 percent from the previous month, 
according to statistics compiled by the F. W. 
Dodge Co. Contracts awarded during July in 
the territory east of the Missouri and north of 
the Ohio rivers amounted to $204,398,000, 

The authority quoted says: 

Building conditions in 1920 have been without 
a precedent in the past. In 1919, July was the 
month that showed the largest amount of work 
started, whereas this year the July figure is lower 
than that for any previous month. ‘The fact is 
that in previous months of this year contracts 
were awarded in such great volume as to strain 
severely the country’s capacity for production of 
the finished buildings, especially in view of the 
difficulties of transportation of materials. The 
present slump affords the construction industry 
a chance to catch up on existing contracts. 

In the meantime the demand for construction 
continues to pile up. Contemplated projects re 
ported from Jan. 1 to. Aug. 1 have amounted to 
$3.300,000,000, which is very nearly double the 
volume of work started, which has amounted to 
$1,746,000,000. Work started in the first seven 
months of 1919 amounted to $1,301,000,000. 

The accumulated demand must operate in favor 
of increased amounts of work started just as rap 
idly as the retarding conditions show signs of im- 
provement. 


Crediting Returned Materials 


A year ago one of the regional associations 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York adopted a resolution 
recommending the acceptance of return mate- 
rials at 80 percent of the selling price if brought 
back by the seller and at 90 percent of sale 
price if returhed by the buyer. In a recent 
discussion as to how this plan worked out, one 
dealer reported that his firm had abandoned 
the plan as it was found that orders were cut 
down in amount by contractors, thus making 
second deliveries necessary. A second dealer 
reported the same experience, but this dealer 
thought it better to make second deliveries than 
to take back building materials which had been 
damaged by handling. A third lumberman said 
that after the first announcement the plan had 
accepted as a matter of course and that the gen- 
eral effect was to cut down credit and com- 
plaints and that the results on the whole were 
satisfactory. 








HANGING on the wall of the office of the Gra- 
ham Lumber Co., of Graham, Va., the principals 
of which are Charles M. Graham and Charles H. 
Witten, is a clock that has been running con- 
tinuously for 35 years, the only attention given 
it being a daily winding. 
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Some More 


Expert Planning Lands the Order 


John Urbank and Mary, his wife, lived about 
eight miles from the town of Waverly. They 
had worked hard and lived frugally, had devel- 
oped their farm, built large barns for their prod- 
uce and their stock, but as yet occupied the 
same little cottage where they first started house- 
keeping. 

Always before them was the vision of the 
house they were going to have when they could 
afford the expense. They had their weekly paper 
and their magazines, and after the day’s work 
was done spent many an hour planning the house 
that was to be. The advertisements in the 
magazines drew their attention, and they sent 
for several books of house plans. The house 
was put off first for the needed barns, then for 
the automobile so as not to waste so much time 
going to town; but finally the time arrived when 
the house seemed a certainty. From the many 
books they had gathered, they decided upon a 
plan. They were not sure just what lumber was 
required or how much of the other material, and 
had only a dim idea of the cost; but they would 
go to Jones’ lumber yard and order a load of 
lumber, and get started anyway. 

Mary went with him when John went to town 
to order the first lumber. They always worked 
together on any big undertaking, and she knew 
he would ‘need her help. She carried the pre- 
cious plan book, for it might help Jones to fig- 
ure up the lumber bill, and Smith’s Hardware 
Co. to estimate the amount of hardware needed. 

On their way to Jones’ they had to pass the 
office and yards of the Home Lumber Co., a new 
concern. They had no intention whatever of 
stopping there; but just as they were passing, 
the engine of their car stopped, and Mary idly 
read the sign, 


“We will 
Draw the plans 
Furnish all materials 
Have Mrs. Roe help plan a convenient home 
Tell you what the completed home will cost 
Deliver promptly by motor truck.’’ 


She read it again, thoughtfully this time. Then 
she called John’s attention to it. He shook his 
head seornfully. ‘‘They knew what they 
wanted. Their neighbors bought from Jones’. 
Why should they patronize this new fangled 
concern???’ But with a woman’s persistency, 
Mary insisted on at least going in and seeing 
what they had to say. 

The courteous salesman led them on to tell 
the size house they were going to build, and, 
quite reluctantly, Mary brought forth the plan 
book. He was too good a salesman to find any 
fault with their house plan; but tactfully showed 
them a design for a built-in sideboard that would 
just fit in their dining room, and a picture of 
kitchen eupboards with adjustable table that 
would just surround their kitchen window, an 
ice box that could be filled from the outside; 
and an arrangement of the basement with a 
milk room, a room for canned fruit ete. 


And then—he introduced Mrs. Roe, a bright, 
active, middle aged woman, whose smile won 
their eonfidence at once. She in her friendly 
way soon convinced them that she knew all 
about the many little things that could be done 
‘o make a home livable and enjoyable. She sug- 
sested the utilizing of nooks and corners in a 
way they had never before dreamed of. 


The much cherished plan book slipped to the 
‘oor, where it lay forgotten, for it was not a 
\ouse but a HOME that was planned that morning. 


_And to add to their surprise and pleasure, 
they found that they did not need to go to one 
place for their lumber, to another for their 
hardware, to a third for their cement and lime, 
and to a fourth for their paint; but that the 
Home Lumber Co. could: not only supply but 
would deliver everything they needed, and not 
too much or too little but just the right amount 
for their home. 


“What Happened?” Stories 


When the house was built, = took their 
friend Mrs. Roe out to see it, and she helped 
them with the furnishing, suggesting colors and 
materials most suited to the rooms. 

Their home when completed was the delight 
of John and Mary Urbank and the pride of the 
whole neighborhood.—(Miss) M. GerMonD, Du- 
luth, Minn. 


Service Wins the Farmer’s Trade 


Mr. and Mrs. ‘‘Ordinary’’ Farmer owned a 
pretty farm just a few miles out from town. 
Some time ago they had built a good barn and 
put up a silo but in the background stood the 
home—a little, old tumbledown shack—possibly 
the homestead. No one ever seemed to realize 
that mother needed a modern home, nor could 
they see that it would be a dividend paying in- 
vestment. At last, however, they decided to 
build a home. They wrote several mail order 
plan book houses whose advertisements they had 
seen in the papers, asking for their plan books. 
Soon these came, and then there was a great 
studying of the pictures and floor plans. Fi- 
nally one was chosen and it was decided that 
mother and father would go to town the very 
next day and order this plan. 


On their way into town they had to pass Mr. 
‘*Home’’ Deaier’s uptodate lumber yard and 
office. For the first time they noticed the big 
signboard in front telling about the plan de- 
partment. Mr. and Mrs. Farmer believed in 
mail order business, so it never occurred to them 
to go to the Home Lumber Co. Mr. Farmer 
stopped his car and said, ‘‘ Mother, let’s go in 
and see what this is. It won’t do any harm, 
and then we’ll go on in and order our plans.’’ 
And so they were taken to Mrs. Roe’s plan room. 
Mrs. Roe told them about some of the modern 
homes, how to arrapge them most conveniently, 
the cost—and, ‘‘ you know,’’ she added, ‘‘ we can 
make you complete drawings of the home you 
would like, tell you just how much material it 
will take, the best kinds to use, how much it will 
cost and help you plan it so as to make use of 
every bit of space, keeping the cost down to the 
lowest. ‘By the way, have you any particular 
ideas of how you want your home, or a picture 
of one you like???’ And then Mr. and Mrs. 
Farmer, pleased with the friendly and courteous 
manner of Mrs. Roe, told her the story and 
showed her the picture of the house they were 
to order plans for. ‘‘But,’’ they said, ‘‘we’d 
like some of the rooms a little different.’’ 
‘“Why, we could draw you those plans, putting 
in all your changes, and we’d be very glad to 
do it,’’ Mrs. Roe satd. “Mother and father 
looked at each other and then after a few words 
together aside said, ‘‘I believe we’ll let you 
make these plans. What would you charge us 
for them?’’ “There would be no charge,’’ 
said Mrs. Roe, feeling sure she had already won 
a good customer. 

So the plans were started and when they 
were completed a few days later the Farmer 
family were so pleased with the good, com- 
fortable arrangement, the low figures of cost 
and the pleasing ways of the Home Lumber 
Co. that they decided to order everything from 
them. The Home Lumber Co. gave them prompt 
service and quality stock, showing interest all 
along as the house progressed. When the home 
was finally finished the Farmers were all so 
happy over it that they told all their friends 
about this plan service of the Home Lumber 
Co., which was free of charge, and how well 
satisfied they were with its dealings. They 
never ceased to tell their friends, too, that they 
believed in the Home Lumber Co. 

And now Mr. and Mrs. ‘‘Ordinary’’ Farmer 
see the advantages of a modern home on the 
farm. They see how it conserves mother’s time, 
footsteps, HEALTH—making all the family hap- 
pier, giving them all more time together to enjoy 
the pleasures, making home harmonious. When 
their friends see them go happily by they smile 
and say, ‘‘Mr. and Mrs ‘‘Wise’’ Farmer.’’— 
Mrs. CHARLOTTE M. Woops, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Awakening of Silas 

Mary had grown weary again today with her 
gray life and its surroundings. As always on 
such occasions, she went to the door, looked 
across the road at the big modern barn, silo 
and fat, sleek cattle that belonged to the ranch. 

Today she seemed sadder than usual, for some- 
how just looking at these buildings and the pros- 
perity that went with them-did not bring to her 
such peace of mind as usual. -That lonesome 
feeling within her kept clamoring for something 
different. She picked up the corner of her 
soiled apron and began folding and fumbling it 
in her wrinkled, toil worn fingers. Her thoughts 
drifted back to the past. How differently she 
had pictured it would be when as a girl she 
had_ come with Silas Ward—the ‘‘ great catch’’ 
of the town. She, of all girls, had won him, 
was his bride! This was his home and hers. 
She remembered it all. How Silas had said as 
they came to the little porch of the home, and 
he—yes, she remembered too, and with a blush— 
how he had stooped and kissing her said, ‘‘ Well, 
Mary, my girl, the house is not much but as we 
get better off we’ll change the whole thing— 
make it all modern, just as Aunt Susan’s.’’ 

That had been—let’s see,—twenty-four years 
ago in June. She again cast her eyes around the 
home. Everything had the same look, all older, 
all more worn. Children had come, some had 
been called to a better land, others were in 
homes of their own. She and Silas were again 
alone. The promises had not been fulfilled. The 
house was not even as good as it used to be. 
Every time it rained now she had to set dishpans 
and other available articles to catch water from 
the various leaks in the roof. The old porch 
was just standing and the house as a whole 
looked like one of her old shoes. She sighed 
again, and looking across the road thought of 
the many denials she had made that the barn, 
silo, garage and other buildings should be built. 
She arose, hastily brushed aside something that 
looked very like a tear and finished up her 
household duties, for she remembered Silas was 
going to a big stock show in the next town and 
had asked her to ride along and see Nellie, their 
daughter. She donned her black merino and 
when Silas was at the door with the car Mary 
was ready with her usual smile. Thru all her 
years of self denial Silas was still the same 
lover as twenty-four years ago. 

She was greeted with a good natured, ‘‘ Well, 
Mary, my girl, you’re looking ’specially fine 
today with those red cheeks. Just hand me the 
mail before you get in.’’? She opened the box 
in a mechanical manner, but there was no mail, 
only a pamphlet. She glanced down to see 
what it was before consigning it to the winds. 
Her eyes caught the words in large plain let- 
ters, ‘‘We Will Plan and Build Your HoME.’’ 
Any other time she would not have given these 
words a thought, but she had been so full of the 
gray old surroundings that as she slipped into 
the car she carried tightly clutched in her worn 
fingers the pamphlet. 

The car sped down the road and thru the 
town; not so fast, however, but what her eye 
caught the sign of the Home Lumber Co., ‘‘ Own 
your Home—We will build it—Modern uptodate 
home’? ete. 

She must have time to think! Leaning for- 
ward she said, ‘‘Silas, I will go with you to the 
stock show. Nellie can wait until another day.’’ 
She talked to Silas, she referred to the booklet 
and on the way home so interested Silas and 
convinced him so thoroly the need of a new 
home that when they reached the Home Lumber 
Co. yard, Silas stopped the car, helped Mary 
from it and as he did so leaned near her and 
said—‘‘ Well, Mary, at last, with the help of the 
Home Lumber Co., we will have that modern 
home like Aunt Susan’s.’’ And they did.— 
Mrs. M. Morris, Potlatch, Idaho. 

BABB IDA DLP ID 

JuLY building contracts in western Pennsyl- . 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio amounted to 
$36,006,000, which was $8,000,000 less than 
June. 
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Practicability and Economy of Concrete Coal 
Pockets For Retail Dealers Demonstrated 


The retail coal dealer, like every other suc- 
cessful business man, must be continually on 
the lookout for more efficient and economical 
methods of handling his products. The ever 
increasing cost of labor and the difficulty, of 
securing it at any price have compelled many 
retailers to install modern coal pockets equipped 
with power driven conveyors for unloading coal 
from cars into bins, and with gravity chutes 
for transferring it from bins to wagons or 
trucks for delivery. The slow, costly, unde- 
pendable method of handling coal by hand as 
practiced twenty years ago must give way, and 
is giving way, to the modern coal pocket. Deal- 
ers who have improved their facilities for han- 
dling coal by constructing pockets find that 
these structures eliminate many of the worries 
in the retail coal business and at the same time 
increase the margin of profit by cutting down 
the labor item. 


Circular, Silo Type Pocket Is Favored 


During the last five or six years many retail- 
ers have installed concrete pockets. Concrete 
has become very popular for building these 
structures on account of its fireproof and main- 
tenance-free qualities. The majority of con- 
crete pockets erected by dealers in recent years 
are of the silo type. The circular tank is espe- 
cially suited to coal pocket construction as it 
is probably the most economical shape. It is 
common knowledge that a circular structure en- 
closes a greater volume for a given amount of 
wall than any other form. 

The number of circular tanks in a pocket will 
run from two to eight or more according to 
the storage capacity required. The tanks are 
often subdivided into two, three, four or as 
many bins as the dealer finds it desirable to 
have for different kinds of coal needed to sup- 
ply his trade, the tanks ranging in size from 
fourteen to twenty-two feet in diameter and 
from thirty to sixty feet high. In most cases it 
is not practical to build them over sixty feet 
high on account of the power required to lift the 
coal this distance. However, when yard space 
is limited, added capacity can most easily be 
obtained by building tanks higher. A single 
tank twenty feet in diameter and sixty feet 
high provides storage capacity for about three 
hundred tons of coal. Three such tanks would 
occupy a tract of ground only twenty feet wide 
and sixty feet long and yet furnish room for 
practically one thousand tons. 


Concrete Used Because of Fire Danger 


The construction of a coal pocket of the silo 
type is practically identical with that employed 
in building silos and grain tanks. In fact the 
majority of the concrete pockets now in use 
were erected by contractors formerly engaged 
in silo work. The walls usually run about six 
inches thick and are reinforced with steel rods 
horizontally and vertically to withstand the 
pressure of the coal. Partitions are of either 
reinforced concrete or two-by-fours laid one on 
top of the other as in the construction of a grain 
elevator of the crib type. When it is expected 
to divide the bins with wide partitions, recesses 
one inch deep are cast in the walls to receive 
the ends of the two-by-fours. Some of the most 
modern pockets are of concrete thruout—walls, 
partitions, chute, roof and all. 
with a slab of concrete is very desirable on ac- 
count of the protection it affords in the event 
that coal in the pocket is ignited by spontaneous 
combustion or in any other way. The manholes 
in the roof slab thru which coal is let down 
into the bins when filling, can be closed, making 
the structure practically air tight and thereby 
arresting the spread of fire by smothering it. 
It is also desirable that the cupola which houses 
the motor and machinery be of fiteproof con- 
crete construction. A hot box or a short cir- 
cuited electric current will not then start a fire 
which might result in heavy damage. 

A concrete lined pit is usually installed be- 
neath the railroad siding adjoining the pocket. 


A roof covered . 


[By W. G. Kaiser] 


When possible coal is shipped in hopper bottom 
cars and is dumped into this pit, from whence 
it is conveyed to the top of the pocket and dis- 
tributed to the bin desired by a continuous 
chain bucket conveyor, or by some other me- 
chanical means. In general, there are two types 
of conveyors—one consisting ‘of a continuous 
chain belt equipped with small buckets about 
four feet apart. The other type uses a single 
large bucket having a capacity of about half a 
ton. This bucket travels on a monorail sup- 
porter over the tanks and is equipped with a 
carrier much after the fashion of those used in 
barns for putting up hay. When this type of 
conveyor is used, the bucket and its contents 
are lowered into the bin and automatically 
dumped when coming in contact with the coal 
pile. A coal ladder is used for lowering coal 
into bins where the continuous bucket conveyor 
is installed. There are several kinds of coal 











Four silos 14x30 feet with a capacity of 125 tons 


each. These silos were built in 1916 and have 


handled 3,500 tons of coal annually at a saving 
of 46 cents a ton over the former method. 


ladders in successful operation. They vary in 
construction from a series of platforms, one 
above the other to a continuous spiral chute. 
Their function is to lower the coal in a slow 
steady stream and thus prevent breakage. 


Unloaded Into Wagon by Gravity 
Coal is usually taken out of the pocket and 
loaded into wagons or trucks for delivery by 
gravity. Chutes for this purpose are located 
either on the sides of the bins about ten feet 
above the ground, or in the bottom of the bins 
in case there is a driveway underneath. When 
the tanks extend to the ground, the lower part 
is often filled with cinders, gravel or some other 
material to the height of the chute so that the 
coal content may be entirely removed by grav- 
ity. Sometimes the section below the chute is 
utilized for storing a reserve supply of coal, 
which comes in handy during periods of mine 
strikes, transportation tieups and other periods 
of non-delivery. Small doors are then located 

near the bottom for taking out the coal. 


Reduce Cost of Handling Coal 


I will now attempt to present several reasons 
why concrete pockets have proved such excellent 
investments for the dealer: 

(1) Conerete coal pockets save time and 


money in handling coal. <A 50-ton car of coal 
can be unloaded in one hour’s time, whereas it 
requires from one day to a day and a half to 
unload this amount by hand. In other words, 
one man and a concrete pocket can unload as 
much coal as eight men shoveling it off by hand. 
This saving amounts, on an average, to between 
15 and 20 cents for each ton of coal unloaded. 
The average rate of transferring coal by gravy- 
ity from tanks to delivery wagons is one ton a 
minute. Time for shoveling a ton of coal on 
by hand, of course, varies with the man behind 
the scoop, but usually averages around fifteen 
minutes. Thus another 15 to 20 cents a ton is 
saved in loading coal for delivery. I have se- 
cured figures from a dozen or more dealers and 
they report an average saving of about thirty- 
five cents for each ton of coal handled. In 
some instances a saving as high as 50 cents a 
ton was reported. On the basis of a 35-cent 
saving, a yard handling five thousand tons a 
year would save $1,750 annually—a sum not 
to be spurned by most dealers. This sum 
would pay the interest at 6 percent on over 
$29,000. 


Eliminate Demurrage and Waiting 


(2) Demurrage charges are practically elim- 
inated. Cars can be unloaded rapidly and re- 
turned to service. There is no delay on account 
of inability to secure labor to dg the unloading. 
One man tends to the entire operation of un- 
loading cars and loading coal for delivery. At 
present, when it means so much to keep coal 
cars busy, it is difficult to estimate the real value 
of returning empty cars to service promptly. 
There is hardly an individual or industry that 
is not benefited. 


(3) A coal pocket does away with the high 
cost of waiting. Wagons or trucks can be 
loaded as fast as they return from making de- 
liveries. There is no time wasted waiting for 
a wagon to get its load. The number of deliv- 
eries for each team or truck is often doubled. 


Improved Service Attracts Customers 


(4) New customers are attracted to a well 
equipped yard. Farmers who haul their own 
coal, and most of them do so, are attracted to 
the yard where it can be obtained quickly and 
with little physical effort. Coal dealers who 
have a large trade among farmers report that 
the number of their customers increased mate- 
rially after installing pockets. The better serv- 
ice which the dealer is able to give after install- 
ing a pocket will also add new city customers 
to his list. 


Save Yard Space and Upkeep Cost 


(5) More cars can be unloaded in one day, 
since it requires only one hour’s time to unload 
acar. Eight cars can be unloaded in an 8-hour 
day, whereas only one car at best could be un 
loaded in this time by the old method. 

(6) Saves yard space. A tank twenty feet in 
diameter and sixty feet high will hold approxi 
mately three hundred tons of coal. It would 
require considerable ground space to accommo- 
date this amount of coal if it were stored in 
shallow bins. 

(7) Concrete coal pockets are practically free 
from upkeep expenses. They require no paint- 
ing nor repairs and the first cost is the only 
one. Their permanent and fireproof qualities 
appeal to the dealer, which accounts for their 
popularity. 

L&E BOBO 

THE NEw York State ConsERVATION Com- 
MISSION has issued the most complete map yet 
published of the Adirondack region and that 
section of the State between Syracuse and Al- 
bany and the St. Lawrence River and Canada. 
It shows clearly the Adirondack Park bound- 
aries, as well as roads, lakes, streams and 
mountains and the towns and counties. The 
map is of much value to the tourist and may 
“ obtained by writing the commission at Al- 

any. 
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Practical Sawmill Accounting 


Chapter 9—Liabilities (Current and Accrued) and Reserve Accounts 





For obvious reasons, it is proposed not to de- 
vote any unnecessary time or space here to the 
abstract subject of general accounting pro- 
cedure as such; however, it seems desirable at 
times to dwell on certain features of account- 
ing practice in vogue in the lumber industry, 
particularly on its shortcomings, not only to 
point out pitfalls but to suggest improved meth- 
ods, and so, it is hoped, to establish a sound 
basis of accounting, without which no reliable 
statements, either financial, operating or costs, 
can be built up. Accounting is merely applied 
common sense, and it is no carping criticism 
to state that logic is sadly lacking among saw- 
mill men in their treatment of accounting mat- 
ters. 

Current Liabilities 


Not the least uncertain task of an accountant 
in the course of an audit is that of assuring 
himself that all liabilities, both current and 
acerued, are shown on the books of account. 
Whether or not the omission of liabilities is 
intentional is immaterial, their omission pro- 
duces a fictitiously healthy appearance in the 
balance sheet. As an illustration, goods may 
have been purchased but not paid for, and yet 
by means of an inventory account they may be 
shown as an asset when no offsetting entry has 
been set up for the liability. This state of af- 
fairs is particularly true with those concerns 
which do not enter purchase invoices on the 
books of account until the invoices have been 
paid—a practice which is defended with the 
statement that it saves time and work—but no 
cognizance seems to be taken of the far more 
important fact that such records are grossly 
misleading and even dangerous. Executives 
and bookkeepers do not always realize the 
signifiance of such omissions. The writer was 
recently called upon to make an informal ex- 
amination of a small woodworking concern 
which was not going ‘‘ just right.’’ This busi- 
hess was operated as a side issue by a keen and 
aggressive lumberman, whose other interests, 
however, were so large and so pressing that he 
was unable to devote more than passing atten- 
tion and supervision to the smaller concern. 
The lumberman was ‘‘up in the air’’ because, 
as he said, the books of account revealed a 
paradoxical situation; the profit and loss ac- 
count and the operating accounts confirmed the 
belief that the business was dragging, whereas 
the balance sheet showed a healthy condition, 
especially in the growth of the working capital 
from month to month. Condensed monthly sum- 
maries of the assets and liabilites for the pre- 
vious twelve months were prepared, and a super- 
ficial examination of these comparative state- 
ments immediately furnished the key to the 
apparent paradox, and also, incidentally, to the 
root of the trouble from the manufacturing 
point of view. The cash balances, as shown by 
tle comparative statements, remained about sta- 
tionary from month to month, and so did ac- 
counts payable and notes payable. On the other 
hand, there had been very large increases in the 
inventory accounts due to recent additions to 
stocks of lumber. The lumber inventory ac- 
count was set up on the books after an actual 
mventory each month and, the inventory being 
readily verified, the balance of that account was 
found to be approximately correct. Since 
neither the current liabilities nor the cash ac- 
count showed any material changes, the deduc- 
tion to be drawn from these statements was that 
the lumber had been taken into stock and had 
been treated as an asset altho no liability had 
deen set up for the invoices covering its pur- 
chase—this in spite of the assurances given by 
the bookkeeper that his records were up to date. 
What the bookkeeper considered ‘‘up to date’? 
was this, that the invoices for the purchased lum- 
ber had been duly approved for payment and 
had been stuck on a file marked ‘‘ Accounts Pay- 








[By J. Mahony] 


able’’ where they would remain in the ordinary 
course of events until paid. Elementary, it may 
be said, but none the less customary, or at least 
not unusual. In this particular case, local banks 
were to have been approached for loans which 
were to have been negotiated on the strength of 
financial statements prepared by the bookkeeper ; 
it is safe to assume that had these statements 
gone forward without revision the bank would 
have noticed the discrepancies and would have 
had some trite comments to make to the would- 
be borrower on his methods of doing business— 
even if they did not question the honesty of his 
intentions. This lumberman, who as it Hap- 
pened, is well and favorably known, undoubtedly 
would have been able to explain the matter satis- 
factorily to the bankers, but not all business men 
are Aladdins who can immediately obtain the 
necessary wherewithal by simply rubbing the 
magic lamp. This instance is mentioned to 
emphasize the fact that far too many book- 
keepers lose sight of the point that mere ‘‘bal- 
ance’’ in a statement of assets and liabilities is 
of no particular significance, and that far too 
many employers and executives do not know 
enough er do not care enough to demand more 
than mere clerical accuracy in their balance 
sheets. Balance, it is true, is a necessary fea- 
ture in a balance sheet, but at best it is a nega- 
tive virtue, and, like contemporary presiden- 
tial nominees, too much stress is often laid on 
negative virtues. 


Should Record Liabilities When Incurred 


Hence, since liabilities affect the balance sheet 
as well as the profit and loss accounts, they 
should be recorded when incurred. In regard 
to the item of purchase invoices just mentioned, 
experience has shown that the routine of record- 
ing is very poorly handled. It should be no 
part of the function of the accounting depart- 
ment to obtain approvals on purchase invoices; 
on the other hand, invoices should be approved 
and be ready for payment by the time they reach 
the accounting department. The preliminary 
work of verification of invoices is too often 
sloughed on to a bookkeeper with the result 
that that individual, thru no fault of his own, is 
prevented by a mass of detail work from pro- 
ducing the best results in his own particular 
line. In smaller concerns where there is any 
pretense of system in the matter of purchasing, 
the routine work of purchasing is usually done 
by a clerk under the supervision of someone 
higher up; it is presumed that purchases are 
made on standard, numbered, triplicate pur- 
chase order forms, such as are kept in stock by 
any large printing house. The logical procedure 
for the approval of invoices is to forward the 
incoming invoice to the purchasing clerk, who 
should keep the invoice until the goods are re- 
ceived. For the time being, this file of in- 
voices for goods purchased but not received 
should be kept out of the province of the ac- 
counting department; no direct liability has in 
fact been incurred by the consignee until he 
has receipted for the goods to the carrier. 
When the goods are received, the receiving clerk 
should return the triplicate copy of the pur- 
chase order (which had been previously sent to 
him for his instructions for the disposition of 
the goods) with notations as to the date of re- 
ceipt of the ‘goods, the quantity and their con- 
dition. With this authority, and having com- 
pared the invoice with the purchase order, the 
purchase clerk should mark his approval on the 
invoice, making appropriate notations on his 
duplicate copy of the purchase order, which 
should be retained by him and filed numerically, 
thereby eliminating the possibility of duplica- 
tion of irivoices. The invoice, duly approved, 
should then go to the accounting department, 
where it should be immediately entered on the 
records. ; 

When invoices have been approved for pay- 


ment, it will be found advantageous to pass 
them thru a record known as a ‘‘ Purchase 
Journal’’ or a ‘‘Purehase Voucher Record,’’ 
depending on the kind of system used. These 
records will be described in a subsequent chap- 
ter. 
Notes Payable 

Notes payable should be numbered and should 
be recorded in numerical order on one of the in- 
expensive standard books designed for that pur- 
pose and obtainable from any large printing or 
stationery house. For the purpose of the bal- 
ance sheet, it is desirable to segregate this form 
of liability into two general classes, namely: 

Trade notes for merchandise. 

Notes given to banks and discounted for cash. 

Further variations of notes payable are occa- 
sionally encountered, but being unusual or spe- 
cial in their nature they do not, perhaps, call 
for particular comment here. In view of the 
constructive rather than critical intent of these 
articles, it is unnecessary to comment on the 
vicious -possibilities of juggling the balance 
sheet by means of notes payable account. Lax- 
ity in the matter of recording this form of liabil- 
ity is less rare than that of recording purchase 
invoices, but when. found it immediately puts 
the investigator into a very unpleasant and sus- 
picious state of mind—it smacks too much of 
trying ‘‘to slip one off the bottom of the deck.’’ 

Wages Accrued 

In spite of the fact that there are always one 
or more right ways of handling accounting 
matters, the great majority of sawmills seem 
to elect to do things the wrong way. On pay- 
rolls, for instance, most mills make a practice to 
wait until the amount is due, draw a check and 
then, and not until then, do they record the 
transaction on the ledger. It is surprising, but 
nevertheless a fact, that the amount shown by 
the payrolls as having been earned very seldom 
agrees with the amount shown by the ledger 
accounts. This practice, which is quite com- 
mon, leads to inaccuracies, it renders audits and 
verifications very difficult and it frequently 
encourages irregularities. As soon as_ the 
amount of the payroll has been calculated, an 
entry should be made setting up a liability under 
some such caption as ‘‘ Wages Accrued’’ for the 
entire amount earned, and at the same time 
offsetting entries should be made charging ex- 
pense accounts and asset accounts, if any. The 
former entry establishes the liability and the 
latter affords the control, thru the expense ac- 
counts, for the amount of labor to be charged as 
costs. In the meantime, if any payments have 
been made as cash advances or as settlements 
with discharged employees, these charges should 
be debited to the account of wages accrued. In 
addition to cash transactions during the period 
of the payroll, there are also further deductions 
to be made at the end of the period for such 
items as rentals of dwellings, commissary ac- 
counts, doctor’s fees, board and what is known 
in the Northwestern States as ‘‘wannigan.’’ 
Journal entries should be made crediting these 
accounts with the deductions from the payroll 
and charging wages accrued, so that at the end 
of the accounting period and before the payroll 
has been paid, the balance of the account rep- 
resents the amount due, or, in other words, the 
actual liability as at that date. As stated, 
laxity in the matter of recording payrolls en- 
courages, or at least paves the way for irregular- 
ities—one of the most common and most erude 
forms of erhbezzlement being that of ‘‘ padding 
the payrolls’’ and one that is most difficult to 
detect after a lapse of time. While it is not 
considered the duty of an auditor nowadays to 
look for defaleations, it should be one of the 
prime duties of an executive (who is in a meas- 
ure the trustee of a business) to render such 
irregularities well nigh impossible. A step in 
the right direction, so far as the general ac- 
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‘counts are concerned, is to create an account 
of wages accrued, and to see to it that all debits 
and credits affecting the payrolls are passed 
thru this account. 

When necessary, a similar account of ‘‘Sal- 
aries Accrued’’ should be created for a like 
purpose. 


Wages Unclaimed 


In many sawmills, especially in the South and 
wherever there is a large amount of transient 
‘labor, the item of unclaimed wages in the course 
of a year runs into surprisingly large figures. 
The balance of this account represents a cur- 
rent liability because it may- be called at any 
moment. Frequent examinations should be made 
of unclaimed pay checks or pay envelopes, and 
any amounts more than 60 days old should be 
deposited in the bank and credited to the ac- 
count of wages unclaimed. 


Other Classes of Current Liabilities 


In addition to the foregoing common forms of 
current liabilities there are a number of other, 
if somewhat less usual, variations. Before leav- 
ing the subject, one class perhaps deserves spe- 
cial comment, for altho not universal it is by 
no means uncommon; it is, in a measure, some- 
what aside from the direct question of lumber 
accounts and for this reason perhaps it is gen- 
erally overlooked as a liability by sawmills. This 
is the liability of outstanding orders (such as 
metal checks, coupons etc.) issued to employees 
on the company store. For various reasons, it is 
a@ common practice among sawmills to issue 
orders to employees in lieu of cash, the value 
of the orders being deducted from the amount 
of the employee’s pay. The usual -practice, as 
far as the general accounts are concerned, is 
to credit the account of commissary sales when 
the coupons or checks are issued, whereupon the 
transaction is considered closed. The fallacy of 
this practice is obvious; the coupon may be lost 
or for various reasons it may not be immediately 
traded in at the commissary. The ledger ac- 
count of commissary sales is thereby credited 
with an entirely fictitious amount for the cur- 
rent period. It is given credit for more than 
is due, and the system overlooks the possibility 
of the coupons or checks being turned in at 
some future date. The logical thing to do when 
the store orders are issued is to treat them as 
an outstanding liability. To this end, the 
amount of coupons issued should be credited to 
an account called ‘‘Outstanding Coupons’’ (or 
‘*Store Checks’’) and should be charged against 
wages accrued. Then, as the coupons are traded 
in at the commissary, the actual amount of the 
coupon receipts should be credited to the ac- 
count of commissary sales, and offset by a 
charge for a similar amount to reduce the 
amount of the outstanding liability on the un- 
traded coupons. 

Of the various substitutes for legal tender 
in general use, the most common are metal 
checks, punch ecards and coupon books. The 
metal checks are unsatisfactory because they 
may be counterfeited, and are still more un- 
satisfactory because they altogether fail in one 
of their most important, altho subsidiary pur- 
poses, that is, as a curb on gambling. Many 
sawmill executives may have noticed the com- 
munity ne’er-do-well loading up from time to 
time with rations purchased with store checks; 
the payroll records show that he could not have 
earned them as an employee of the company, 
and one is therefore forced to the conclusion that 
Dame Fortune has been smiling on the dice or 


else that the bootlegging business has been , 


brisk. Besides failing in these respects, metal 
checks are unsatisfactory in that they furnish 
no absolute control for the protection of both 
payer and payee. Unless some cumbersome 
form of receipt is used, the employee often 
forgets how much he has drawn during the pay- 
roll period, and whether he be right or wrong, 
uneertainty in such matters breeds a suspicious 
and a demoralizing state of mind. The punch 
cards are but a slight improvement over the 
metal checks; their deficiency is due to the fact 
that the entire face value of the card must of 
necessity be considered as a credit to store sales 
when issued even tho the card may not be used 
in the current accounting period. _The best sub- 
stitute for cash from every point of view is the 


coupon book; this is put up in convenient 
denominations, it is numbered serially, it is per- 
forated and it has a detachable receipt stub to 
be signed by the employee and in addition the 
book is signed by the person issuing. These 
preventative measures overcome the difficulties 
mentioned in connection with other forms of 
store orders, and in addition the employee him- 
self is protected, because in the event of theft 
the book can not be used in trade without grave 
risk of detection. The issuing of coupon books 
should be in the hands of the time keeping de- 
partment because that department is in the best 
position to determine the extent of the em- 
ployee’s credit. The signed receipt stubs should 
be retained by that department ‘and filed numer- 
ically for future reference—a good way is to 
paste them in a scrap book so that any break 
in numerical sequence will at once reveal irreg- 
ularities. 


Accrued Liabilities 


For purposes of good accounting it is neces- 
sary to differentiate between certain accrued 
liabilities such as wages accrued, which are ecur- 
rent, and another form of liabilities accrued 
but not yet due. Among the latter are interest 
and taxes. Where the account of notes pay- 
able exists, provision should be made in the cur- 
rent accounting period to set up a liability to 
meet the amount of interest accrued in that 
period, altho it may not be -payable until 
a later date. The exact amount of accrued in- 
terest each month is a simple matter of arith- 
metic. The amount of accrued taxes, on the 
other hand, must necessarily be more or less of 
an estimate, but the amount for current pur- 
poses can usually be approximated very closely. 
‘When the exact amount of taxes is known, the 
accounts should be adjusted. The account of 
accrued taxes should include only local, munie- 
ipal, county and State taxes, but should not in- 
clude Federal income and excess profits taxes. 

If a contingent form of employers’ liability 
insurance is carried—that is one where the 
premium is contingent upon the amount of 
the payroll—a liability for the current period 
should be set up in a similar manner as soon as 
the amount of the payroll is known. If, how- 
ever, the payroll does not fluctuate very much 
from month to month, a quicker and more 
simple plan is to set up an estimated amount, 
subject to adjustment when the exact amount 
of the premium is known. 

The purpose of such accruals is twofold; they 
not only establish the liability when and as 
acerued and thereby better reflect existing con- 
ditions thru the balance sheet, but at the same 
time the accrued expenses are charged off in 
the current accounting period and get into costs 
in the period in which the expense is incurred. 
If the accrued expenses are ignored, periodical 
expense and cost statements would have a 
tendency to irrational fluctuations. 

The accrued liability of ‘‘ Dividends declared 
but not paid’’ hardly calls for comment; the 
account is little more than a clearing account. 


‘Reserve Accounts 


Reserve accounts are usually set up for spe- 
cific purposes to meet individual conditions, 
legitimate, necessary and otherwise, and the 
subject is therefore one of abstract rather than 
of direct interest to lumbermen. 

Many so called reserve accounts (for instance, 
reserves for protection against bad debts, and 
reserves for depreciation and depletion) are in 
fact deductions from asset accounts and should 
never be shown among the liabilites. Deprecia- 
tion and depletion, it might be mentioned, will 
be discussed at more length in a subsequent chap- 
ter. Occasionally one finds certain accrued 
liabilites treated as reserves instead of as ac- 
cruals, but this is as often as not a matter of 
individual taste. 

[This is the ninth of a series of articles by 
Mr. Mahony. The tenth will appear in an early 
issue.—Eb1Tor.] 





SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE MEREDITH be- 
lieves that the development of the forest and 
hydroelectric resources of Alaska is a practical 


-means of increasing the supplies of newsprint 


available for the United States, and therefore 
eventually lessening the paper shortage, now so 
acute. 


TO CONFER ON AIRCRAFT STANDARDIZATION 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Aug. 10.—A conference 
will be held here tomorrow at the offices of the 
national advisory committee for aeronautics to 
determine the form and personnel of American 
representation at the next meeting of the In- 
ternational Aircraft Standards Commission, to 
be held in Paris in November. This body was 
the result of a determination by the Nationa! 
Committee for Aeronautics that production of 
aircraft would be seriously handicapped so lon 
as there remained no international standards 
for the manufacture of the wood, metal and 
fabric parts of airplanes and for testing them. 
The Paris meeting was postponed several times 
in order that the United States might be ofii- 
cially represented. When Congress adjourned 
without having passed the necessary legisla 
tion, arrangements were made to hold the meet 
ing next November. The American aviation 
mission which was abroad last year urgentl) 
recommended aircraft standardization in view 
of the rapidly developing international char 
acteristics of the industry and its relation to 
national defense. 





SHORT OF NEARLY ALL MATERIAL 


WasHIneTon, D. C., Aug. 9.—Many mechan- 
ies, craftsmen and laborers are out of work 
here on account of the slowdown of building 
operations due to shortage of material. Build- 
ing operations can be continued only as ship- 
ments of materials arrive. The cement shortage 
is most disturbing, but contractors are short 
of virtually all materials, with the exception of 


‘brick, most of which are manufactured nearby. 


Workmen are leaving the city to accept employ- 
ment at other points where building operations 
are going forward with more freedom and labor 
is short. x3 


MANUAL TRAINING STUDENTS AS HELPERS 


CLEVELAND, Onto, Aug. 9.— A new develop- 
ment in the labor situation, and one in which the 
lumber interests of northern Ohio see the be- 
ginning of more and better work among car- 
penters and other artisans, is being applied by 
C. M. Woodruff, business manager of the pub- 
lie schools of Akron. Under Mr. Woodruff’s 
direction, students in the manual training de- 
partments will be employed as regular helpers 
in the maintenance of the school buildings. The 
work will be done under the direction of in- 
structors or expert workmen. Students thus 
working will receive 50 cents an hour. Repre- 
sentatives from schools in many cities of Ohio 
are visiting Akron to learn of the student main- 
tenance system with a view toward applying it 
in their own cities. 





PHILIPPINE BAMBO RESOURCES 


The Bureau of Forestry of the Philippines has 
issued Bulletin No. 15, dealing in an interesting 
way with the bamboo industry in those islands. 
In some respects the industry is important but 
principally to the natives, since the amount of 
bamboo exported is not large. It is a surprise, 
however, to be informed that summer houses in 
California have been built of bamboo shipped 
from the Philippines. The trade grew out of 
the exhibit of this material at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition. 

The islands have thirty species of bamboo, 
differing greatly in size and utility, some be- 
ing worthless and others doing great service 
in the daily lives of the people, being used 
in building houses, bridges, shelters, and hav- 
ing some value as food when the culms are 
very young. The largest sizes are 75 feet 
high and 8 inches in diameter. A bundle re- 
reived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN contains 
stems from one and half inches up to four inches 
in diameter. Most stems are hollow and the 
Filipinos use the various sizes in the manu- 
facture of musical instruments, including drums, 
horns, flutes, flageolets, piccolos, saxaphones, 
clarinets, and even pipe organs. : 
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A Large Industrial Consumer of Wood 


ScHENECTADY, N. Y., Aug. 9.—It is hardly 
ustomary to think of a great electrical manu- 
facturing plant as a consumer of lumber in 
quantity—but the fact is that such a concern is 
« very large buyer of various selected woods. 
Mlectrical machinery 
needs careful boxing 
and packing to insure 
ts safe transportation, 
specially for export 
movement. Hence the 
millions of board feet 
that are needed every 
year by manufacturers 
of this class. 

A vivid instance of 
this has been found in 
the Schenectady works 
of the General Electric 
Co., which has its own 
lumber yard, with a 
capacity of five million 
board feet, and its own 
woodworking and car- 
penter shop. Every 
working day four car- 
loads of lumber are re- 
ceived in the yard, and 
two carloads are put 
thru the mill. 

The company’s total 
consumption of lumber 
for one year amounts 
to twelve million board 
feet, which means a 
million feet a month, 

250,000 feet a week, ° 
and 45,400 feet a aay—Saturday being a half 
day. 

Made into a board walk one foot wide and 
an inch thick, this timber would stretch no 
less than 2,271 miles, It would go from New 





NAILING BOX ENDS TOGETHER BY ELECTRICITY 


York to Denver, or from Boston to Louisville, 
Ky., and return. It would be long enough to 
parallel the St. Lawrence in every curve and 
twist of the stream. 

This large quantity of lumber is used up com- 


SKIDDING FOR SHIPPING BIG APPARATUS 
pletely in the construction of boxes and crates 
and the building of heavy skidding for electri- 
eal apparatus of every size and make. Seven mil- 
lion of the year’s supply of twelve million feet 
goes into small boxes and the other five million is 
consumed in the prepa- 
ration of skids for the 
huge turbine-generators 
that are so large they 
have to be knocked down 
and shipped in parts. 
Even then one case 
sometimes weighs fifty 
thousand to one-hun- 


dred-fifty thousand pounds, and requires a 
freight car of special construction to carry it to 
its destination. 
A ‘‘medium sized’’ turbine-generator, of 20,- 
000 kilowatts or 24,000 horsepower, and weigh- 
ing a small matter of 
260 tons, or 530,000 
pounds, requires near- 
ly twenty five thou- 
sand board feet of lum- 
ber to prepare it. for 
traveling. It has to 
be knocked down and 
packed into some eigh- 
ty different cases, and 
eleven flat cars are 
necessary to move its 
numerous parts. 

The greatest pains 
are exercised in pack- 
ing one of these little 
giants—whose vitals 
are nevertheless ex- 
tremely delicate—when 
it is to be sent abroad. 
Transportation cus- 
toms are exceed- 
ingly varied in differ- 
ent lands; there are 
countless perils and 
problems surrounding 
the path of the expen- 
sive machinery. Ail 
must be guarded 
against by the manner 
of packing and crat- 


ing. 

In supplying the boxing for small products, 
especially small motors, the carpenter shop of 
the works at Schenectady does a rushing busi- 
ness. With the aid of fast-working nailing ma- 
chines, operated by electricity, a gang of men 
turns out about five hundred boxes a day,, or 
around sixty-five an hour—better than a box 
a minute. There are four gangs, making the 
shop’s daily capacity at least two thousand 
boxes. It takes less than sixty seconds to make 
one box, from the time the boarding comes in 
thru a window at one side of the shop to the 
time it goes out at a window at the opposite side 
as a finished box. 


METHOD OF SHIPMENT FOR 2700-KILOWATT TRANSFORMER 
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Naturally, a large quantity of nails must be 


used up in these carpentry operations. Altho 
the works carpenter shop consumes only half 
of the aggregate quantity used by the entire 
plant, its needs amount to two hundred kegs, 
or twenty thousand pounds, a month. It has 
been further estimated that this shop makes use 
of an actual total of about three million, two 
hundred and fifty thousand nails a month, or 
one hundred and eight thousand a day. 

The acute shortage of houses would undergo 


something of a shrinkage, no doubt, if these 
materials went into dwelling construction in- 
stead of boxing and crating. The lumber neces- 
sary to provide traveling clothes for the electri- 
cal apparatus manufactured at Schenectady is 
sufficient to build two 3-story, 8-room houses 
every day; and the nails used up would put to- 
gether one of those two houses complete, and 
: tn 11 ot the other- 

It must not be supposed, however, that there 
is waste in these operations. Such is not the 





ease. The odds and ends of wood are all made 
use of—the small sizes are sold to employees for 
firewood; the large sizes are sawea up for blocks 
to place under wire reels to prevent rolling. The 
sawdust is taken up by suction and carried to 
big hoppers for feeding the furnaces. 

The lumber comes from three principal sec- 
tions. North and South Carolina furnish a great 
deal of spruce, pine and fir; large shipments 
come from the western States, and a certain 
amount from Canada. 





Comments of Executives, Lumbermen and 
Other Business Men on Freight Rate Advances 


Brief preliminary mention was made in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of a 
conference to be held at the Union League Club, 
Chicago, on Friday, Aug. 6, between represent- 
ative railroad men of Chicago, shippers of lum- 
ber and other building materials, and of the con- 
struction industries. The primary purpose of the 
conference was to perfect plans and form an 
organization to facilitate the movement of cars 
for the construction industries. 

The railreads were represented by C. H. Mark- 
ham, president Illinois Central; W. B. Storey, 
president Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; E. P. 
Bracken, vice president in charge of operation, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Mr. Bracken 
represented President Hale Holden, of the Bur- 
lington road. The lumber interests were repre- 
sented by L. L. Barth, vice president Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., and A. A. Adams, of the 
same company; H. H. Hettler, president Her- 
man H. Hettler Lumber Co., and others. There 
also were present representatives of the steel, 
cement, brick, glass, sand, roofing, architectural 
and other interests allied with construction. The 
associations represented in the conference were: 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, Portland 
Cement Association, Illinois Society of Archi- 
tects, Illinois Manufacturer’s Association, Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, Iron League, 
Prepared Roofing Association, Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors, Illinois chapter American In- 
stitute of Architects, Elevator Manufacturer’s 
Association, Chicago Face Brick Association, 
Plastering Contractors’ Association, Builders’ 
Association, National Association of Sand & 
Gravel Producers and North Shore Building 
Supply Association. 

The meeting was called to order by B. F. 
Affieck, president Universal Portland Cement 
Co., who in his opening remarks said that there 
was but one way out of the transportation mud- 
dle; namely, to establish a point of contact be- 
tween the shippers and the railroads, both fully 
cooperating to work out plans so that the great 
terminal at Chicago could be opened up. 

Mr. Markham told briefly of the many trials 
that the railroads passed thru during Federal 
control and the tremendous impairment of equip- 
ment and facilities due to the subordination of 
needed betterments to the urgent necessity of 
winning the war. He also dwelt briefly upon 
the labor situation and was very emphatic in 
stating that the railroads were slowly but surely 
finding themselves, each day showing progress 
toward the goal of giving shippers the service 
that they need. 

He was followed by Mr. Storey, who went 
more into detail regarding the partial demorali- 
zation of wise and economical routing and dis- 
tribution of cars, due to war restrictions, and 
pleaded for patience while the railroads were 
getting back to a normal basis. 

E. Guy Sutton, secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Sand & Gravel Producers, took a de- 
cided stand against the issuance of priorities 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission, stating , 


that such priorities were obsolete in modern rail- 
road management; that priorities which aim to 
relieve a national embargo affecting one com- 
modity may, while bringing relief so far as that 
commodity is concerned, do more cumulative 
damage in the restrictions imposed on other 
commodities than they accomplish of good for 
the commodity for the benefit of which the prior- 
ity was established. He further stated that the 





modern principle of railroading is that all share 

© « uOctage or surplus of equipment, as the 
ease may be. Mr, Storey expressed his agree- 
ment, and said that the railroads were in com- 
plete sympathy with the shippers in their dis- 
like for priorities; he further said that he not 
only thought that priorities were fundamentally 
wrong, but that more mass routing of cars 
should pe encouraged and that shippers fre- 
quently were to blame in asking the railroads 
to bunch their particular commodity instead of 
moving in a mass all commodities destined for 
a certain point. For instance, if the oil com- 
panies in Kansas City want their tank cars 
bunched for Chicago, to spot them and switch 
them out as distinct from other commodities 
means the loss of approximately 120 miles on 
the haul to Chicago in the time taken to route 
them out from the general movement of all 
commodities to Chicago. Mr. Storey said that 
his railroad, the Santa Fe, is up against it for 
cars to move last year’s tremendous grain crops, 
due to priority routing of equipment to other 
points, that along his road some of last year’s 
wheat was still on the ground awaiting cars to 
ship it, and that in spite of every effort on the 
part of his freight department it had been un- 
able to furnish immediate cars. 

H. L. Matz, vice president S. S. Kimball 
Brick Co., sounded a note of optimism by stat- 
ing that the enormous luxury shipments of last 
year were dropping off, that fewer pianos, 
phonographs and automobiles were being 
shipped, thus relieving equipment for long de- 
layed construction activities. Referring to the 
wheat which Mr. Storey had spoken about he 
said that this situation emphasized the necessity 
of supplying more cars than ever before to the 
construction industries, so that granaries needed 
for storing the crops might be provided. 

A. A. Alschuler, speaking for the architects, 
said that a serious phase of ‘the situation is 
that even after the material is delivered on the 
job and the workmen are there, it takes 50 
percent more time to erect a building than 
before the war. 

O. W. Rosenthal, a builder, quoted instances 
of poor freight routing and car distribution and 
said that unless the construction industries get 
immediate relief there will be a disintegration 
of building organizations to the extent that they 
will not be able to take care of their con- 
struction work when the transportation situation 
finally is improved. 

H. H. Hettler, president Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Co., said that Chicago lumbermen are 
finding daily.improvement in the service and 
the codperation given them by the railroads. 
He emphasized the unparalleled difficulties that 
the railroads have been passing thru and said 
that the traffic departments of the lumber com- 
Penies were getting fair treatment. 

Mr. Bracken, who represented President Hale 
Holden of the Burlington road, said that he 
doubted whether any shipper present fully ap- 
preciated the injury done by the recent switch- 
men’s strike, the effects of which, he said, are 
still present, but as vice president in charge of 
operation of his road he observes improvement 
each day. The motive ‘‘curve’’ is upward; 


- ears are being repaired with greater speed and 


ton miles per car per day show increase. He 
said that the roads are making an almost super- 
humax effort to right conditions, and it is his 
belief that unless further strikes or other un- 


foreseen obstacles intervene conditions will soon 
be normal, 

Mr. Markham elaborated his previous sug- 
gestions with regard to codperation, explaining 
that the railroads entering Chicago have ere- 
ated a car service committee with Mr. Peltee, 
an experienced traffic man, in charge. The 
function of this committee is to bring about 
codperation among the railroads themselves and 
between the railroads and shippers, looking to 
the rapid distribution, routing and movement 
of cars. Mr. Markham proposed that the ship- 
pers appoint a similar committee to have fre- 
quent and regular meetings with the car service 
committee. 

A resolution providing for the creation of 
such a committee prevailed, to the effect that 
Mr. Affleck confer with representatives of lum- 
ber and other building materials, allowing each 
industry to select its own representative on this 
committee. 

After some further discussion, in which a 
strong sentiment, both from the standpoint of 
the railroads and shippers, developed against 
the practice of tipping switchmen in order to 
facilitate car service, the meeting adjourned. 


DISCUSS EFFECTS ON DEMAND 

_ PorTLAND, OrE., Aug. 7.—The general opin- 
ion here is that if the proposed 3314-percent 
increase in freight rates is enforced on lumber 
the Pacific Northwest woods will suffer severely 
in competition with southern pine in territories 
east of Chicago, excepting where the call is for 
large timbers which can be supplied only by 
the mills of this part of the country. Opinion 
is divided as to the present effect of the an 
nounced advance, some dealers saying that it 
has resulted in a flood of business while others 
contend that so far as they can see it has not 
had a material effect. At any rate, they say, 
it will be difficult to ship any large quantities 
since it is hardly reasonable to suppose that 
the railroads are going to rush a lot of empty) 
ears here for lumber on the eve of the higher 
rates becoming effective. There are a few who 
go contrary to the general opinion and argue 
that the rate will not have deterrent effect, that 
the volume of trade will depend entirely on 
the stand taken by the financial interests ix 
encouraging building projects, and the ear situ- 
ation. 





~~_—eo 


A BLOW TO COAST INDUSTRY 

Tacoma, WAsH., Aug. 7.—The new freight 
rates which go into effect this month are a 
severe blow to the lumber industry of the Pacific 
Northwest, according to the opinions of leading 
Tacoma lumbermen. While the advances are 
national in scope the fact that it will cost lum- 
ber manufacturers an average of 33% percent 
more to ship lumber to the Missouri River terri- 
tory than it does at present, while the southern 
pine district will only have to pay a 25 percent 
advance, is causing a lot of figuring among the 
sales departments of the leading mills. The 
longer haul between the Coast and the com- 
petitive territory will increase the cost of ship- 
ment and make it more difficult to sell lumber in 
that district, manufacturers all agree. 

The situation is complicated by the recent 
filing of new tariffs on intrastate business in 
which the North Pacific Tariff Bureau has asked 
the State Public Service Commission to advance 
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both commodity and classified rates 15 to 
50 pereent. These rates will apply on ship- 
ments between points west of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. Rates on log shipments will be par- 
ticularly affected if the new tariffs are allowed, 
as the advances claimed are in addition to the 
advances allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Commercial organizations of 
southwest Washington are making an organized 
fight to secure the suspension of the new tariffs 
but the general opinion is that they will be 
allowed to go into effect at the end of the 
month, 


AUTHORIZES FILING OF SUPPLEMENTS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 9.—Special per- 
mission No. 50340, issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission late last week, authorizes 
the railroads of the country under its jurisdic- 
tion to file supplements to existing tariffs car- 
rying the percentage increases—authorized by 
the commission in its decision of July 29. 

This special permission gives the carriers 
specific instructions for filing the supplements, 
and makes it clear that they are confined solely 
to the increases authorized in that case. Proper 
safeguards are provided to prevent abuse of the 
authorization. 

The commission explains that this method is 
adopted in order that the carriers may get the 
advanced rates into effect at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. In order to make this possible, 
the commission waives the provisions of tariff 
circular 18-A in Rules 4 (b), 4 (i), 9 (e) and 
54 (a) in the particulars necessary to make the 
filing of special supplements possible, but in no 
other respect. 

Certain exceptions are provided for in ac- 
cordance with the commission’s decision in the 
rate ease. The carriers’ supplements must con- 
tain the proviso that they do not increase rates 
on iron ore from Minnesota or Michigan ranges 
to Lake Superior or upper Lake Michigan 
ports; the minimum charge of 50 cents a ship- 
ment for less than carload traffic; the minimum 
charge of $15 a car on carload traffic; the min- 
imum scale of class rates, and the charges for 
special services not enumerated in the permis- 
sion, 

Rules are given in detail for the application 
of the percentage increases. 


WOULD HAVE TO SHIP BY WATER 

SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 7.—‘‘West Coast 
freight is likely to jump the track and skid 
heavily to gasoline and water transportation 
if maximum percentage increases in railroad 
freight rates, allowed by the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission, are finally applied by trans- 
<ontinental roads.’’ 

In the foregoing language Robt. B. Allen, 
secretary and manager of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, pays his respects to the 
freight increases which will go into effect dur- 
ing the final week of August. 

Mr. Allen demonstrates that under the maxi- 
mum percentage increase effective Aug. 26 local 
freight could be handled much more cheaply 
by motor transport, and Atlantic coast freight 
by water. He says: 

Owing to our long-haul geographical disadvan- 
tage in reaching the country’s principal markets, 
such a percentage increase would spell closed 
nills, closed canneries, unshipped fruit and gen- 
eral unemployment in the Pacific Northwest— 
unless competitive relationships are immediately 
restored in readjusted tariffs. The increase now 
proposed would cost the lumber industry of Wash- 
ington and Oregon approximately $15,000,000 a 
year in added freight ‘charges, based on the volume 
moved during last year. Such an advance, applied 
ro a long haul in comparison with the short haul 
of other producing territories, will automatically 
cut the west Coast lumber industry off from its 
largest ang most profitable trade. It will, there- 


fore, greatly reduce the business of the transconti- 
nental roads. 


On this basis, Mr. Allen contends that the 
problem of restored relationships is as much to 
the interest of the western roads as it is to the 
western shipper. He shows that a horizontal 
pereentage advance in freight disrupts com- 
petitive relationships that have long been estab- 
lished, and that it will not be possible for lum- 
ber: manufacturers to absorb such an added 
freight burden. The following table indicates 
the handicap under which such a plan places 


west Coast lumber in competition with southern 
pine: 
Present freight Proposed freight 
differential per differential per 
M ft. in favor M ft. in favor 
Delivered to: southern pine southern pine 
Hastings, Neb. ..... : 4 


Des Moines, Iowa... 
St. Louis, Mo 
Kansas City, Mo.... 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 
Chicago, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. ... 
Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, 


Baltimore, Md 
New York, N.Y 
Boston, Mass. ...... 

The foregoing freight differentials are figured 
on an average weight of 2,500 pounds for the 
fir industry and 2,600 pounds for the southern 
pine industry. Mr. Allen says further: 

No blame attaches to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the decision as rendered. The com- 
mission complied with the law. It was confronted 
with the biggest transportation problem of all 
time. It could not, in the limited period allotted 
under the law, give due consideration to the traffic 


GRAIN BINS 
CAR SHORTAGE 


Thousands of loaded cars are on sidings and switches 
and are apparently ‘going nowhere.’ The present car sit- 
uation would still be serious if every car was giving 100% 
service. 





John Mohler, Secretary of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture says, in the “Country Gentleman” of July 24: 
“This year’s crop of wheat in Kansas will be 120,000,000 
bushels. The new crop is there, so are millions of bushels 
of last year’s crop and not enough cars in sight to haul the 
old wheat to market, to say nothing of the new crop.” 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, in the same 
issue, says: “Millers, grain dealers, and bankers are asked 
to co-operate to bring to the notice of the farmers this 
unusual condition, request them to hold their grain, repair 
their outbuildings, buy galvanized tanks, or stack their 
wheat, until cars can be obtained to move it.” 


We have an ample stock of lumber on hand, and we 
are ready to help at the lowest possible price. 


“It is not a theory that confronts us, but a condition.” 
We will gladly do our part in helping to meet it. 


Oxford Lumber Co. 


OXFORD, OHIO. 


College Corner Lumber Co. 


COLLEGE CORNER, OHIO. 


The above is a reproduction of a very timely adver- 
tisement that has been inserted in the news- 
papers of his section by O. E. Henry, manager of 
the Oxford Lumber Co., of Oxford, Ohio. In 
addition Mr. Henry had the ad reproduced sepa- 
rately and sent out 300 copies of it by mail to 
prospective farmer customers in his territory. 





conditions and relationship of 
every commodity and of every shipper. 
mission merely announced a blanket — 
maximum, leaving to the carriers the task of work- 
ing out the details and later filing tariffs which 
would yield the needed revenue. 

This problem, so far as the west Coast is con- 
cerned, is now up to the transcontinental car- 
riers; and their tariff readjustments will tell the 
story of whether the west Coast will continue to 
= by rail or not. In the meantime the carriers 
will not have time to work out the final tariffs 
prior to Sept. 1. Therefore, the full maximuin per- 
centage increases will apply Sept. 1 and until such 
date as the readjusted tariffs are put into effect. 


In that period, concludes Mr. Allen, the west 
Coast lumber industry will probably have to 
discontinue shipping beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, unless some provision should be made for 
reparation on freight charges collected under 
the temporary tariffs that would be in excess 
of charges finally agreed on. This seems un- 
likely. The situation is serious, and may mean 
paralysis of industry on the west Coast from 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 1, by which time the roads un- 
doubtedly will have prepared and filed the 


very territory, of 
The com- 


tariffs based on competitive conditions long es- 
tablished. 


EXPECTS MANY READJUSTMENTS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 10.—In a bulletin is- 
sued to members, V. W. Krafft, secretary of the 
Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
outlines the effect of the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission increasing freight 
rates on lumber and forest products. his 
analysis of the order, Mr. Krafft says: 

It will be noted that in the case of rates on 
lumber and forest products, including cooperage 
stock, a percentage increase without a maximum 
has been authorized, in spite of the fact that prac- 
tically all hardwood lumber and allied interests, 
as well as western lumber interests, contended 
either for a specific increase in cents per hundred 
pounds, or a percentage increase with a maximum, 
= order that existing differentials might be main- 


ed. 

The decision indicates that the method of in- 
creasing rates authorized was adopted in the in- 
terests of expedition, as the desirability of effect- 
ing increases in rates as quickly as possible is 
clearly set forth in said decision. It is specifically 
announced, however, that the conclusion of the 
commission is without prejudice to any subsequent 
finding in individual situations involving the 
maintenance of differentials on individual commodi- 
ties, and it is recognized that the rates to be 
established on the basis hereinbefore approved must 
necessarily be subject to such readjustments as the 
facts may warrant, it being conceded by the car- 
riers that readjustments ll be necessary. It is 
expected, however, that shippers will take these 
matters up in the first instance with the carriers 
to the end that necessary readjustments may be 
made in as many instances as practical without 
appeal to the commission, 


COMPILING HARDWOOD RATE TABLES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 10—J. H. Town- 
shend, secretary-manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, is preparing a table 
showing the new freight rates on hardwood lum- 
ber and forest products from all points in the 
hardwood producing territory where its mem- 
bers own and operate mills to the principal river 
crossings and to the major destinations in-East- 
ern Trunk Line, Central Freight Association and 
Western Trunk Line territories for the informa- 
tion and convenience of 3,000 or more. manu- 
facturers and consumers of hardwood lumber. 

This table will be printed on a card the size 
of the standard blotting pad. It can be placed 
on the desk of the recipient and thus used as 
occasion may require. The data are now being 
compiled and the tables will be completed and 
distributed by the end of the current week. 

The association is planning the issuance 
in a short time of a complete tariff book show- 
ing the rates on hardwood lumber and forest 
products, under the new regime, between all 
manufacturing and consuming points in the 
United States as well as to the principal ports 
in this country. The table now being prepared 
is merely preliminary to the publication of this 
new tariff book. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE DECISIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 10.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a formal opinion has 
dismissed docket No. 11101—Lowry Lumber Co. 
vs. Director General, as agent, Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co. et al. The complaint involved the 
reasonableness of demurrage charges on a car 
held because of an existing embargo against the 
point to which reconsignment was ordered. The 
commission finds that the charges were not un- 
reasonable. 

The commission also has dismissed docket No. 
11160—H. V. Brettney Co. vs. Director General, 
as Agent, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. et al.— 
holding that a rate of 19.5 cents per 100 pounds on 
tan bark, in carloads, from Webbville and Willard, 
Ky., to Springfield, Ohio, was not unreasonable. 

Reduced rate order No. 884 issued by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission authorizes carriers 
for which A. C. Fonda acted as agents in reduced 
rate application No, 3032 to file a schedule of re- 
duced class and commodity rates to and from points 
on the Cisco & Northwestern Railway. 

Order No. 887 permits the Southern Pacific 
Co. to file a reduced rate and minimum weight on 
logs in carloads from Crisp to Lebanon, Ore. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended until Dec. 9 the effective date of supple- 
ments filed by the St. Louis & San*Francisco Rail- 
road and by F. A. Leland, agent for southwestern 
carriers, proposing the cancelation f joint thru 
rates in connection with the Missovri & Kansas 
Railroad. The case is docketed as Investigation 
& Suspension No. 1195. It already has been set 
down for hearing. 
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INQUIRIES FOR SOUTHERN PINE WASTE 


New Or.uEans, La., Aug. 9.—The activities 
of the trade extension department of the South- 
ern Pine Association in creating markets for 
the waste at its subscriber mills is producing 
results. 

The subscribers have been furnished lists of 
many users of wood in general as well as of 
users of short length lumber, and a nice busi- 
ness has been created with several mills thru 
the efforts of the mills themselves in circulariz- 
ing these. lists. 

The work of the association direct with the 
users. has resulted in a number of inquiries com- 
ing thru its office, which have been turned over 
to the mills. Among these within-the last few 
days was an inquiry for a ‘‘considerable quan- 
tity of clear southern pine strips in the rough, 
14%4x3-inch, 3 inches and up in length, 75 per- 
cent of the material to be rift sawn.’’ Another 
inquiry asks for mills that ‘‘make a specialty 
of shorts,’’ and calls for 1x4 and wider in 12- 
inch and up lengths. 

One of the recent steps of the association was 
to send out to every toy and novelty manufac- 
turer in the United States a reprint of the page 
in the July issue of the ‘‘Southern Pine Sales- 
man,’’ which showed the toys manufactured at 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co.’s plant at Laurel, 
Miss, This has resulted in a number of novelty 
manufacturers asking for further information. 

One of these firms asked for a sample of 
southern pine. Another asked for mills that 
would manufacture finished small dimensions 
frem their accumulations of waste blocks, and 
still another sent in an inquiry for 300,000 wood 
discs, with a request for prices. 





TO MARKET HARDWOOD OUTPUT 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 10.—W. P. Anderson, 
president of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & 
Mercantile Co., announced today that a deal 
had been closed whereby that company had 
taken over the sale of the output of the 
Marston Stave Co., manufacturer of hardwood 
lumber. The Marston company no longer manu- 
factures staves. It operates a modern 30,000- 
foot capacity circular sawmill at Marston, Mo., 
where almost. every variety of southern hard- 
woods and cypress is cut. The timber holdings 
of the company are valuable. The mill and 
properties are located on the Frisco railroad. 

This is the first time the Gideon-Anderson 
organization has handled the output of any 
other mill than its own plant at Gideon, and 
is a result of the development of its sales 
department, which is in charge of J. Carl An- 
derson. 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER OUTLOOK 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 7.—L. A. Ward, 
manager of the American Trading Co. (Pa- 
cific Coast), with offices in this city, states 
that F. S. Palmer, who has been managing the 
company’s domestic lumber department for the 
last seven. years, has again embarked in the 
lumber commission business for himself. The 
American Trading Co. wishes him every success 
in his new venture notwithstanding it is con- 
tinuing in its domestic lumber business, which 
has been steadily growing for several years 
and promises still greater development. The 
company has been engaged in both foreign and 
domestic lumber business for many years. 

The company’s acquaintance with the lumber 
business in the domestic and foreign markets 
moved its manager to forecast the situation as 
follows: 

The foreign need ef our Pacific coast woods is 
great, but because of the general restriction of 
credits and an impending sharp decline in ocean 
freight rates, purchasing is from hand to mouth 
at present. Immediately freight rates stabilize on 
a lower level, as they are bound to do soon, and 
our credit facilities become more normal, foreign 
buying will take place on a larger scale than at 
any other time since 1914. 

hruout the United States the general need for 
Pacific coast. woods is great and while the high 
prices that have prevailed during the last year 
can not be maintained, the Coast lumber pro- 
ducers will, doubtless, obtain during the next two 
or three years relatively high prices. While the 
failure of banks generally to extend, at present, 


normal credit facilities for building purposes and 
the shortage of cars are operating to weaken prices 
and to curtail output, it is not apprehended that 
these conditions will long persist. In brief, the 
needs of Pacific coast lumber in the United States 
are so great and the inability of the manufacturers 
to supply them, except over a period of years, is so 
obvious that “good times” for Pacific coast lumber 
producers are bound to continue for at least one or 
two years to come, and probably longer, 


INCREASING CONVEYOR CHAIN LIFE 


E. P. Webber, of Malvern, Ark., in the June 
issue of the North American. Filer, describes 
very clearly how the foreman of a sawmill at 
which he is employed eliminated one of the most 
aggravating small troubles. Mr. Webber is 
quoted as follows: 


‘*The conveyor chains were somewhat old and - 


were always bursting, and were hard to repair 
on account of the rivets being so firmly corroded 
in. It took a great deal longer to get old rivets 
out of all the sawdust conveyor chains than to 
make the repair. The acid in the sawdust 
seemed to form the corrosion and rust. 

‘fA half-inch drain pipe was run from the 
drain in the gunshot steam feed exhaust, as per 
Fig. A, on a siight fall to insure good drainage 
to the return side of the conveyor chain, as 
shown in Fig. B, ending exactly right to let the 
drip of condensed steam, water and waste oil 








THE DEVICE IN ACTION 


from the gun, fall on the joints of the chain and 
rivet ends. The small amount of greasy mois- 
ture is all that is needed to keep the chain free 
from corrosion and rust inside the links and 
eliminate a tremendous amount of wear, more 
than doubling the life of the chain and making 
repairs quick and easy.’’ 


BELIEVES PRICES ARE STABILIZED 


Detroit, Micu., Aug. 9.—Lumber prices here 
have dropped about 10 or 12 percent in the last 
two months, according to A. P. Ternes, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ternes Coal 
& Lumber Co., of this city. Mr. Ternes believes 
prices will not be further appreciably reduced. 
He said in part: 


Similar to practically every other commodity 
necessary to construction of buildings or other 
projects involving expenditure for industrial ex- 
tensions, public works etc., lumber is being’ very 
definitely affected by the general depression pro- 
duced by the reduction by banks of loans on real 
estate security, the transportation situation, the 
abnormal values placed on lots accessible to the 
car lines and public utilities, a result of the activi- 
ties of speculators and the great number of strikes 
that have occurred in the various phases of con- 
struction labor. There is one other contributing 
cause retarding construction and that is an in- 
tangible feeling of insecurity of existing values by 
the public oe gags which is prevalent thruout 
the entire world. This psychological condition is 
quite reasonable, as it is recognized that we have 
entered a period of economic readjustment and, 
further, the recent very marked declines in textile 
and leather values have tended to confirm the 
prospective builder in the belief that if he retains 
his capital for a time he will build at greatly 
reduced costs. 

While it is true that lumber values have de- 
clined on an average of 10 to 12 percent during 
the last two months, it does not by any means 


‘predicate they are to continue on the decline. 


Lumber manufacturers are unanimously of the 
opinion there will be no further decline in values, 
as labor costs in production are continually soar- 
ing and the propesed advance in freight rates will 
mean on an average of $2.25 a thousand advance 
on lumber. Further, the easily accessible timber 
is rapidly diminishing, with resulting longer hauls 
from the stump to the point of manufacturing and 
from manufacturer te consumer. 


SOUTHERN PINE EXHIBITS AT FAIRS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Aug. 9.—For the fall fair 
and convention season the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation now has fifty models and exhibits, which 
are available to retailers who wish to use them, 
and all, it is said, have been booked for ‘soli. 
runs’’ thru the fall season. 

One of the most important shows at which ex- 
hibits will be placed.is the International Wheat 
Show to be held in Wichita, Kan., Oct. 4 to 15. 
The date is also the fiftieth anniversary golden 
jubilee for the city of Wichita and the show is 
expected to be the finest ever held there. Th 
lumbermen of Wichita have arranged for lib- 
eral space for wood products and the Southern 
Pine Association will furnish some of its bes! 
material, including panel work of souther: 
pine, hand colored pictures, plans and buildin 
literature. 

The model farm exhibit of the association, 
one of its most popular models, has been in use 
by the F. H. Carpenter Lumber Co., of Minne- 
apolis, and is now in use by the Alexander Lum 
ber Co., of Rushville, Ill., at the county fair 
in that city Aug. 10 to 13. From Rushville this 
model goes to William 8S. Bryant, of Staunton, 
Va., to be exhibited at the Shenandoah fair 
Aug. 30 to Sept. 5. 

The model dairy barn will be used by the 
Century Lumber Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, for 
exhibition in its own offices as one of a series 
of models furnished by the association, and wil! 
go from there to the Harlan Lumber Co., of 
Indianola, Iowa, for use during the county fair 
Aug. 17 to 21. The Century company is using 
also the exhibit of southern pine trusses and 
the model mill building, alternating these vari 
our models in order to show its customers the 
various sorts of construction for which southern 
pine can be used. 

A complete exhibit will also be furnished the 
D. J. Fair Lumber Co., of Sterling, Kan., for 
use in the Kansas State Fair at Hutchinson, 
Kan., Sept. 18 to 24. Mr. Fair has secured 
excellent space at this show and expects to ‘‘ put 
it over’’ all other exhibitors. One of the com- 
pany’s features will be the original painting 
by Norman Rockwell that was used recently on 
the front cover of the Literary Digest, of a 
young couple studying home building plans 
while their baby plays beside them, a picture 
remembered and appreciated by all who-saw 
it. This picture will be given the central posi- 


_ tion at this and a number of other exhibitions 


which the Fair company intends to take space 
in. 

Another popular model, a group of farm 
buildings, was recently shipped to the Wesley 
Lumber & Supply Co., of Wesleyville, Pa., for 
use at the Eire exposition, to be held there Aug. 
23 to 28. 

At each of the exhibitions the Southern Pine 
Association will place plans, home photos and 
all the association publications, and at a number 
will furnish longleaf pine needles, pine cones, 
log ends ete. for decorative purposes and t: 
show the tree in its original form. 


SOME PLACES FILLED BY WOOD 


You rise in the morning from your wood bed 
and walk about on the wood floor of your wood 
home; bathe with soap probably containing or 
produced in part with a product from wood: 
anoint your face with a lotion containing alco- 
hol very likely produced from wood waste; put 
on your hose manufactured from wood fiber; 
step into your leather shoes requiring tannin 
from wood for their manufacture; and then 
proceed to breakfast, where you sit upon 2 
wood chair, in front of a wood table and read 
the daily news from a paper made ef wood pulp, 
printed with ink manufactured: from a forest 
product and received over telegraph lines sup- 
ported by wood poles. If reasonably prosperous, 
you now journey to your office in an automobile 
with wood spokes in the wheels, probably travel 
at least part of the way over a wood pavement 
and finally settle yourself in your office sur- 
rounded by wood trimmings and furniture and 
dig into the daily letters and reports which are 
again dependent upon the supply of wood pulp 


paper. : 
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~LUMBERMEN EXHIBIT HEREFORD CATTLE 


FerNwoop, Miss., Aug. 9.—The Enochs 
Farms, owned and operated by Enochs Bros., 
extensive manufacturers of southern pine, will 
he represented on the State fair livestock show 
cireuit this fall with a herd of Hereford cattle, 
comprising entrants for the following classes: 
Bull, three years and over; two bulls, two years 
and under three; senior yearling bull; junior 
yearling bull; two senior bull calves; junior bull 
calf; cow, three years and over; cow, two years 
and under three; three senior yearling heifers; 
junior yearling heifer; two senior heifer calves; 
three junior heifer calves; senior steer calf; 
junior steer calf. The show herd left Fernwood 
last Friday, in charge of Herdsman Alex Milne, 
for the Missouri State Fair at Sedalia. From 
there it will be routed to the following State 
fairs and other livestock shows: Des Moines, 
Towa; Indianapolis, Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Memphis, Tenn.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Dallas, Tex.; Shreveport, La.; Kansas 
City, Mo., completing the circuit with the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition at Chicago the 
first week of December. The majority of the 
show herd were raised at Fernwood. The Enochs 
Farms entries have always made a creditable 
showing wherever exhibited, and good reports 
are expected from the present representatives, 
which competent judges consider one of the best 
herds of Herefords in the South. 





SOUTHERN MANUFACTURER EXPANDS 


MonTGOMERY, ALA., Aug. 9.—Announcement 
has just been made here that the W. E. Foshee 
Lumber Co., of this city, has absorbed the Me- 
Gowin-Foshee Mill Co., at a price in the neigh: 
borhood of $150,000. The McGowin-Foshee Mill 
Co. operates both tight and slack cooperage 
plants in Selma, Ala., and also owns large tim- 
ber holdings in Marengo County, Alabama, and 
Jackson County, Florida. The W. E. Foshee 
Lumber Co. will operate both plants at full 
capacity and it also will immediately. develop 
the newly acquired longleaf holdings in Jackson 
County, Florida. 


BIG LUMBER PLANT VIEWED FROM SKY 


WEstwoop, Cauir., Aug. 7.—Bonnie Glessner, 
advertising manager for the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, after recently flying above the plant 
and timber tract of the Red River Lumber Co. 
in an airplane piloted by Lieut. H. J. Coffee, 
described her impressions as follows: 


From the clouds you get an impression of the 
vastness of the lumbering industry below. This 
panorama of the vastness of the largest concern 
of its kind in America should serve to make one 
glad he is a part and parcel of the enterprise. 
As far as your eye can reach as you circle over the 
plant, the forest that makes this immense industry 
possible stretches in a green-black sea of moving 
tree tops, dotted here and there with the gray 
smoke clouds of the ever present forest fire. The 
city below is clearly discernible, the logs in the 
mill pond looking like matches and the men mov- 
ing them like flies, yet at one glance you can 
realize that the mill estimate of thirty million feet 
in the pond is not high, and your pride in West- 
wood soars like the plane. 


PRESIDENT OF REORGANIZED RAILWAY 


SurEveport, La., Aug. 9.—With E. A. Frost, 
of Shreveport, prominent lumberman, as presi- 
dent, the Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Rail- 
way Co. has been incarporated at Monroe, La., 
with a capitalization of $1,000,000, of which 
$600,000 has been paid in. ‘The new concern 
takes over the Arkansas & Louisiana Midland 
road, which recently was sold by the Federal 
court to Mr. Frost and associates, including a 
number of persons with interests along the line. 
Other officers of the new company, which is at 
work already on improvements of the line, are: 
F. T. Whited and G. S. Prestbridge, both of 
Shreveport, vice presidents; and C. W. Nelson, 
active vice president. Following a meeting in 
Monroe a few days ago the officials made a trip 
of inspection of the line and plans for important 
improvements were made known, including the 
rebuilding of the road between Bastrop, La., and 
Monroe, 


NEW LOUISIANA HARDWOOD CORPORATION 


SHREVEPORT, La., Aug. 9.—One of the newest 
lumber concerns which have been organized and 
taken headquarters here is the Kelley-Mullen 
Hardwood & Lumber Co., which has been in- 
corporated for the purpose of taking over the 
mill property of the J. L. Mullen Sawmill Co., 
in this city. The prin- 
cipals in the incorpora- 
tion are J. B. Kelley, 
president and manager; 

J. L. Mullen, vice pres- | 
ident; and H. E. Rey- 
nolds, secretary and 
treasurer. It is the in- 





J. B. KELLEY, 
President and Manager, 
Kelley-Mullen Hard- 
wood & Lum- 
ber Co. 





tention to remodel the 
mill of the Mullen saw- 
mill company, making a 
first class hardwood 
mill, with a capacity of 
40,000 to 50,000 feet 
daily. Hardwood prin- 
cipally will be manufac- 
tured, but to accommodate customers requiring 
other woods or mixed car shipments some south- 
ern pine will be carried. It is possible that both 
pine and hardwood will be wholesaled and some 
milling-in-transit shipments handled, the plant 
being located adjacent to the Cotton Belt yards, 
which will permit ad- 
vantageous handling. 
The new company has 
already obtained con- 
siderable stumpage, and 
with eight trunk lines 
tapping the _ various 
timbered sections of 





J. L. MULLEN, 
Vice President, Kelley- 
Mullen Hardwood & 
Lumber Co. 





northern Louisiana and 
eastern Texas, a contin- 
uous operation of sev- 
eral years is assured. 

J. B. Kelley is well 
known in this section, 
having been for several 
years general superin- 

tendent and resident manager of the Lyon Lum- 
ber Co., of Garyville, La. Under his supervision 
the cypress mill at Garyville was reconstructed 
into a modern pine mill and he has gained a 
wide experience as one of the foremost manu- 
facturers in the South. Mr. Mullen operates 
the Texas Lumber Co., 
a large retail yard in 
Shreveport, a sawmill 
at Keatchie, La., and 
also conducts a large 
storage and commission 
warehouse business. Mr. 
Reynolds for the last 





H. BE. REYNOLDS, 
Secretary-treasurer, Kel- 
ley-Mullen Hardwood 

Lumber Co. 





fifteen years has been 

identified with a num- 

ber of well known 

southern concerns in 

charge. of office and 

sales, among them the 

Lyon Lumber Co.; Ar- 

kansas Lumber Co., of - 
Warren, Ark.; the Pine Plume Lumber Co., 
Savannah, Ga.; and the Natalbany Lumber Co., 
having resigned the position of assistant sales 


manager of this last mentioned company to 
join the new organization. His experience cov- 
ers largely sales work at the mill and in addition 
he has a thoro knowledge of southern hard- 
woods, as well as of pine and cypress. 

The wide knowledge and extensive experience 
of these three men presage an excellent business 
future for the new Kelley-Mullen Hardwood & 
Lumber Co. : 


AUTO CONCERN TO BUILD SAWMILL 


Iron Mountain, Micu., Aug. 9.—Old timers 
like to tell the story of how twenty years ago 
Henry Ford wobbled into Iron Mountain in the 
first flivver he ever built. This long past event 
is clothed with new interest by the fact that 
ground:has recently been broken, one mile south 
and west of town, for a mammoth plant which 
will manufactute all wooden parts used in the 
Ford machine. The determination to locate this 
plant here is the outcome of long litigation in- 
volving over 400,000 acres of timber and mineral 
lands originally owned by Earl Thomas A. 
Brassey, of London, Eng., and more recently 
the possession of the Michigan Land & Iron 
Co. These lands lie in the counties of Mar- 
quette, Dickinson, Iron, Houghton, Menominee, 
Baraga and Alger. 

It is said that of the total area, approximately 
350,000 acres is hardwood timber. It is an- 
nounced by the Ford interests that a definite 
conservation policy will be followed, roughly 
outlined as follows: The tract will be carefully 
surveyed and the mature timber marked for 
cutting; in the felling of the timber every pos- 
sible means will be employed to protect the 
young trees; so far as possible, waste will be 
avoided in the utilization of the cut timber; 
slashings, brush and other waste material con- 
ducive to forest fires will be cleaned out and 
either utilized in the plant or disposed of in 
some other way. 

Preliminary work on the new plant has al- 
ready begun. The first building, a frame struc- 
ture for sheltering cement and other materials, 
has been erected. The first permanent structure 
will be a large sawmill, equipped in the most 
modern manner. Two crews, each numbering 
about one hundred men, are at work; one erect- 
ing temporary buildings for the protection of 
materials, and the other laying three miles of 
railroad for the transporting of supplies over 
the main line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad to the plant site. The construc- 
tion crew will shortly be augmented, and it is 
thought that the sawmill will be completed 
about Jan. 1. When ready for operation the 
plant will employ, at the outset, 2,000 to 2,500 
men. 


CLAIMS COMPENSATION FOR CAT BITE 


SPoKANE, WasH., Aug. 7.—A cat. bite, re- 
ceived while piling lumber in a lumber yard, as 
the basis of a claim for compensation by the 
Washington State industrial commission is un- 
usual, yet such a case made its appearance in 
the files of the commission at Olympia. 

Alex Matwizof, while piling lumber in the 
Raymond lumber yard, saw a cat in the way. In 
attempting to pick it up to remove it from 
danger, he received a bite on the right index 
finger which afterwards became infected and 
disabled him. 


PROUD OF HIS HEROIC SON 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Aug. 9.—Friends of 
George N. Comfort, head of the Comfort Lum- 
ber Co., are congratulating him on his heroic 
little son and the rescue by the lad of his 
younger brother from drowning. George N. 
Comfort, jr., ten years old, saved William, five 
years old, from deep water at Long Lake, near 
Alpena, Mich., where they have been summer- 
ing. The lad brought the small chap to land 
from deep water without stopping to remove 
clothing. A move has been started to have 
George, jr., awarded a Carnegie medal for 
heroism. 








In NEw York State and northern New Jersey 
building contracts for July amounted to $36,- 
430,000, a very marked decline from June. 
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Seller Takes Loss on Delay 


Delayed shipments and canceled orders on made good the difference, amounting to 
shifting markets have always been causes for $1,753.87. That that case was not altogether 
controversy between buyers and sellers; but exceptional is indicated by the letter and check 
considering the millions of transactions that reproduced on this page. 
take place every year the number of serious dis- In this case there is evidence of liberality on 
putes that actually arise is inconsequential. the part of both buyer and seller, each making 
Most orders are filled as soon as practicable a sincere effort to adjust the difference in an 
and most orders are placed in good faith, and amicable manner, as there is doubtless in many 
both buyers and sellers aim to handle their similar cases. The seller, the Boyd-Ryburn 
business in a manner that they both know really Lumber Co., of Glade Spring, Va., writes that 
operates to the advantage of everybody in the the buyer, Yerks & Co., Yonkers, N. Y., ‘‘ 
industry in the long run. extremely fair in their attitude. Their order 

A few weeks ago an article in the AMERICAN called for an average width of 10 inches and 
LUMBERMAN related the particulars of a trans- 60 percent 14 and 16 feet long. They volun- 
action in which the seller, who was unable to  tarily agreed to waive this clause, and this ac- 
deliver the goods ordered in good faith, author- tion saved us considerable money.’’ In acknow/!- 
ized the buyer to fill the order by purchase in edging receipt of the check the buyer wrote t: 
the open market; and when the purchase was_, the seller as follows: ‘‘We have your letter of 
made at an advanced price the original seller the 7th enclosing your check for $1,979.74 in 
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Special Features 
That Help Sales 


and make builders permanent custo- 
mers will be found in abundance in 


our Oak, Maple, Beech and Birch 


Hardwood Flooring 











\ ALL AOR TE MENTS CONTINGENT VOON STRIKES. POCIDERTE, Pevays OF caitntanasiics GTKER CAVBES BEYOND — CONTROL. 


os Enns. hy : wt YEARS 


Wumaer. TIMBER AND COAL. 


milling; you and your customers satisfied. 


All 3s” Oak Flooring i carefully wrapped i in heavy ae seme aes Ae, Mite 
paper, free of ¢ arge, to prevent damage in transit an Fs : Pe Siac: Fea by AGA bbs hier he £3 Vee 


Any quantity — any time Seed 


Showing 34”" Oak Flooring Wrapped for 
Local Shipments. 


Every foot of our flooring is guaranteed for quality and 


from our ChicagoWarehouse. 


STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 


“HARDWOD-FLODRING“O2, 
BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER 
‘TELEPHONE 


il SOUTH MORGAN STREET 








Ve were interested in reading you article sentinas sect ase tn Postnane’, in your 
issus of June 26th, We too have had a most interesting experience. ; 





In Yovenber, one we placed our first order for two carloads of hardwood lumber with the 
bor Company of Glade Spring, Va., which they accepted for shipment. Shipment 
not having Sean made by February, 1920, we vroutht: the matter to their attention and March 
lst they authorized us to buy this lumber if possible in the open market at the dest price 
obtainable, for their account, and that they would remit the difference between the price 
et which they sold this lumber to us in November, 1919, and the price which we had to pay 
for the same in March, 1920, This was done, Thelumber arrived ac ordered, the Boyd-Ryburn 
inmber Commany be notified by us of the difference in cost. Without delay, they remitted 


us their check for $1979.74 including with their remittance a letter, the closing paregrarh 
of whieh runs as follows: : 


“We are very sorry we have been 80 long in getting this master settled, We appreciate the z 
inquiries whenever you-are in 


“Velvet Edge”’ 
Flooring 
Strips. 

SAWED, 7 4_ SAW! 

TONGUED AND CROOVED, Soy OAK : FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
meer used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry = 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship 

ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries spuielted. 


we chet tae teens ee ne ee ee 


the market for lumber, 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., PINESLUFF. 











Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S.A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


"THE frame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic as | as they are. 

Modern rates, service—by no means dependent upon 
the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 





If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 











: ‘Yéube very truly, . 
BOYD-RYBURN LUMBER CO. 
By L. A. Fulton (signed) 
j Sales Manager." 
hed never done » any ‘enseoes’ with thie concern prior to this transaction, nor had we given 


hem any “ot peg but you may be sure that their attitude in this transaction will induce 
to place all the- business possible théir way. 


| sugdh @s this helps to maintain our belief in the intention of lumbermen to 
Obligations, notwithstanding some unpleasant experience 


Very truly youre, 


Sr cr ertgertescrens 
? Sie & ret: 
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settlement of our account. We certainly wish 
to thank you for the businesslike manner in 
which you have handled this transaction, and 
when next we are in the market for lumber we 
shall be very glad indeed to bear you in mind.’’ 


NEW YORK TIMBER RESOURCES 


Syracusg, N. Y., Aug. 9.—‘‘Gone out of 
business. Raw material exhausted.’’ 

This is the sign which today hangs, figur- 
atively, over one-third of the factories which in 
1912 were using wood as the raw material for 
their output. 

This condition brings New York State face to 
face with the paramount necessity of planting 
trees on its cut-over lands, to put back industry 
to its former plane in its wood using branches. 

This is in brief a forecast of the deductions 
which will be made in the wood using survey 
of New York State being made codperatively by 
the Forest Service and the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse. The report is 
still far from complete, as it has been an enor- 
mous task to get data from every wood using 


plant in the State, but while tables and com- 
pilations have not been made, sufficient is known 
of the State’s conditions to warrant this advance 
summary of the situation. 

The survey makes no attempt to study the 
use of wood for construction. . This does not 
appear in the report, unless it has passed thru 
mills in this State. It is impossible, therefore, 
to determine the proportion of imported timber 
brought into the State, but from the standpoint 
of the wood using industries it is safe to esti- 
mate that the use of native timber for all pur- 
poses has decreased and the use of southern and 
western timber, particularly the western stock, 
increased. The report has no figures on the 
pulp and paper industry, but it shows that ow- 
ing to the competition of the paper mills, spruce 
has been taken out of the State’s industries 
and is now entirely used for paper products. 


JuLy building contracts in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, southern New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, the District of Columbia and Virginia, 
amounted to $23,370,000, a slight increase over 
June. 





Increased Building Costs in Detroit 


Detroit, MicuH., Aug. 9.—Figures compiled 
by the Detroit Real Estate Board covering in- 
creases in the cost of building homes in De- 
troit in the last five years, contain many items 
of interest to the lumber trade. The figures are 
particularly interesting because of the great 
shortage of homes in the now fourth city, and 
are based on the construction of medium priced 
houses. C. O. Hiscock, who compiled the 
figures, secured the data personally from lead- 
ing Detroit firms in the various lines. In nearly 
all eases the prices were taken from original 
daybooks, bills or quotations. 

Allowance is made for the retarding lumber 
market in Detroit during the last few weeks. 
Mr. Hiscock said he judged from the opinions 
of dealers with whom he talked that the 
tendency of prices on practically all materials 
would be upward for some time to come. The 
prices: 

Lumber 

Percent 
ce In- 
1915 1920 crease 
Oak finish, per thousand feet....$120.00 $425.00 250 

Southern pine finish, per thousand 
f 50.00 200.00 300 
60.00 250.00 315 


40.00 125.00 210 
50.00 350 


30.00 le 115 
30.00 
30.00 


Price 


eet 
Oak flooring, per thousand feet.. 
Southern pine flooring, per thou- 
sand feet 
Maple flooring, per thousand feet. 
Hemlock sheathing 1x8, per thou- 
sand feet 


eet .. ° 
Hestots girders 6x8, per thousand 
OBE cccncccccceccccccccccoccece 
Roof boards, thousand feet.. 
Shingles, per thousand 
White pine, per thousand feet... 
Siding, per thousand feet 
Lath 48”, per thousand feet 
Sash 24x24, per pair 
Doors, oak, inside, each 
Average Percent 


Face brick, per thousand........$ 
Stock brick, per thousand....... 
Portland cement, 100-pound sack. 
Sand, POE FETA. ..cccccccocsccese 
per yard 
Cinders, per yard a 
Sewer crock, 6 inch, per foot... 
Drain tile, per foot, 3 inch 
Hollow tile, 8x12x12, per thousand 
Lime, 100 pounds 
Average Percent 
Plumbing 
Iron pipe, inch galvanized 
water, 100 feet 
Gas pipe block, % inch, 100 feet 
Lead pipe, % inch, pound 
Soil pipe, 4 inch, 100 feet 
Bath tubs, 5 inch leg 
Closet, wood tank, copper lined. 
Lavatories, 18x21, 8 inch back.. 
Laundry tubs, cement, 2 parts.. 
Kitchen sinks, 18x30, 2 piece... 
Range boilers, 30 gallons 
Faucets for kitchen sinks, each. i 3 40 
PCCMNER DIMI 5 os vk vce tons s cccugenanvkeon +. 162 


Painting 


4.03 
2.76 
06% 


White lead, pound 
Linseed oil, gallon 
Mineral paint, gallon 
Shingle stain, gallon 
Varnish, gallon 


15% 88 
2.05 178 


Percent 


Shellac, gallon 

Putty, pound 

White enamel, 

Turpentine, gallon 

Flat wall paint, gallon 

Prepared mixed paint, gallon.... 
Average Percent 


Heating 

No. 24 Peninsular furnace 
Steam boilers (8-room house), 

900 feet 
Steam pipe, 1% inch, 100 feet.. 
Registers No. 10 base, each 
Radiators, 38 inch, 3 col., steam, 

per section 

Average Percent 


345.00 
13.69 


Electric 


Insulated wire, per thousand feet.$ 8.50 
Loom (non metal conduit), thou- 
sand feet 
Porcelain tubes, per thousand... 
Porcelain knobs, per thousand 
Push switches, each 
Switch boxes, each.. 
Average Percent .. 
Laber per Hour 
Carpenters 
Masons oe 
Painters . 
Plumbers 
Plasterers 
Electricians 
Decorators 
Steamfitters 


Common labor -90 200 
Average Percent ...........ccccccccccccccecce oo 152 


General 
Excavating, cubic foot 
Sodding, square yard 
Trees, 3 inch American elm, each 
Side walks, square foot 
Wallpaper, single roll 
Wallpaper, single roll 
Wallpaper, single roll 
Electric fixtures, standard (5-room 
house) 
Gas range, cabinet, each 
Average Percent 


Plastering 


Wall plaster, 100-pound sack 
Neat plaster, 100-pound sack 
Average Percent .........ccceececeeccece PrerrTicr 


Tinning 

Gutters, per foot $ . $ 
Conductors, per foot (4 inch).... 
Hip rolls, per foot 
Flashings, per foot 
Valleys, per foot, 14 inch 
Gravel roofing, square foot 
Tin decks, square foot 

Average Percent 


Glazing 
Window glass double 28x30, per 


D 
Florentine glass, 28x30, per pane 
Mirror glass (medicine cabinet), 
16x20, per pane 
Average Percent . 


Nails, 8-penny, 100-pound keg... 
Building paper, _ i (500 


Sash cord, per 100 
Inside hardware, 
Average Percent 


Foreign Trade 
Service 


We offer the service of a Foreign Depart- 
ment fully equipped to meet every require- 
ment. Our direct connections in all parts 
of the world are available for our corres- 
pondents. 


Letters of 
Credit Issued. 


Foreign 
Transfers Negotiated. 





Member Federal 
Reserve System 





Great Lakes Trust Co. 


110 South Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 


Capital and Surplus, $3,600,000 














Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. . 

the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upor 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. + 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


{141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, Il. New York, N. Y. 


415 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ee 


























-Wanted—A Wholesaler 


who needs an experienced Yellow Pine 
Buyer to place his orders for anything 
in Long or Shortleaf with responsible 
mills. Commission basis. 




















| F.C. PARSONS, —_ Brookhaven, Miss. 











ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


\NSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 


oF 

LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


MT 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 
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Write for Details 























Practical q 
Assistance 


The organization of RICE & 
FISHER includes Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants, Income Tax Ex- 
perts who have served in the U. 
S. Internal Revenue Bureau and 
men who will bring their special- 
ized knowledge of the lumber 
industry to bear on any problem 
that requires it. 

‘a RICE & FISHER 

Public Accountants 


705 Union Central Building 
CINCINNATI 
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It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 


THE RED BOOK 


SERVICE 


Competent Collection Reliable Lumber 
ervice Ratings 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
CHICAGO sigan NEW YORK 











Northern Pine Manufacturers Meet 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 10.—Members of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
at their semiannual meeting in this city today 
heard reports on the status and prospects of rail- 
road rate increases, and named a committee to 
help in fighting a pending ordinance in the Min- 
neapolis city. council, prohibiting the use of 
wooden shingles, The meeting took place at the 
Hotel Radisson, and was better attended than 
usual. President R. G. Chisholm was in the 
chair. 

S. H. Moses, representing the Lumbermen’s 
Rail & Equipment Association of Chicago, pre- 
sented his proposition to the membership. 

Report of the treasurer, R. W. Wetmore, 
showed that association finances are running 
low, and President Chisholm explained that the 
decreased production of lumber and the dimin- 
ished returns from the regular assessment have 
brought this about. On motion of J. F. Wil- 
son a special assessment of $13 on each million 
feet of production was voted to replenish the 
treasury. 

The report of the auditor, F. W. Gratz, 
verifying the treasurer’s report and going into 
detail, also was presented and accepted. 

Secretary W. A. Ellinger then read his re- 
port, showing that the membership is now only 
thirteen and that during the first six months of 
the year 152,049,773 feet was cut and 249,466,- 
637. feet shipped. The members produced 40,- 
844,500 lath and shipped 32,581,500. Stocks of 
Northern pine on July 1 were approximately 
115,000,000 lower than on Jan. 1, while lath 
stocks showed an increase of approximately 10,- 
000,000 over Jan. 1. Secretary Ellinger then 
went into details telling of the National associa- 
tion meeting at Chicago, the rate conference at 
Minneapolis and concluded with a brief sum- 
mary of the récent decision on increased freight 
rates made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

C. E. McGibbon, representing the bureau of 
grades, said its report had been sufficiently 
covered by the secretary. L. K. Baker, chair- 
man of the legislative committee, was absent, 
and F. J. Darke said that Mr. Baker has not 
been active lately and the committee has not 
functioned. 


Tells of Forestry Matters 


A. W. Clapp, of St. Paul, reported for the 
forestry committee. He told of taking part in 
the meeting of the forestry committee of the 
National association in Chicago, July 10, and 
of the resolutions adopted there, stating the po- 
sition of the manufacturers with regard to for- 
estry, also the selection of E. T. Allen, of Port- 
land, as forester for the association. The posi- 
tion taken by the lumbermen, he said, supports 
in general the policy of the national forester and 
his department, and urges Federal appropria- 
tions for fire protection, also classification of 
lands as to agricultural and forest uses. He 
characterized their resolutions as ‘‘the most 
frank and liberal statement of the attitude of 
the lumbermen on this subject that has yet been 
given.’’? The forestry department, he said, does 
not follow the Pinchot policy but is more con- 
servative, with better regard for property rights 
of the lumber interests. 

As one of the association’s attorneys, Mr. 
Clapp also took up other matters. He told of 
the work of the tax committee of the National 
association, in getting clarified rulings from the 
internal revenue department and seeing that 
lumbermen get a square deal. The question- 
naire required of lumbermen, he said, has been 
simplified as a result of conferences. There is 
good reason to hope, he said, that the law will 
be changed so that the profit from a sale of 
timber can be spread over the term of years 
covering ownership. Mr. Clapp predicted that 
the income tax law will remain substantially the 
same as at present for some time, and that the 
excess profit tax will not be knocked out before 
1922. 

Speaking of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
attempt to obtain and publish cost and selling 
prices, Mr. Clapp said as far as lumbermen are 
concerned this is in abeyance until tests of the 


law made by other interests have been passed 
on by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Clapp also brought up the questionnaire 
submitted to the association by the Calder 
senate committee on reconstruction and produc- 
tion, and suggested that it be filled out by a rep- 
resentative manufacturer, as it hardly could be 
supplied by the association as such. This wi:is 


. agreed to. H. C. Hornby was asked to prepare 


answers for the manufacturers, and George !’. 
Thompson as representing retail interests. 

C. E. Elmquist, of Clapp & Macartney, the 
association’s attorney on railroad rate matters, 
reviewed the steps leading up to the recent rate 
increase order. Requests of lumber interes‘s 
that adjustments be made so as not to disturb 
existing conditions had been denied, he sai, 
and the straight percentage increase to become 
effective Aug. 26 will have such a large ani 
such a startling effect on business in many lines 
that no one can predict with certainty what the 
results will be on any business or on the ear- 
riers. It is certain, however, that the rates first 
put in can not remain fixed. The disturbances 
in relation of various sections are such that re- 
adjustments will be necessary. Lumber asso- 
ciations in the West are preparing already to 
present their requests for changes. 


‘*As soon as the new rates go into effect,’’ 
said Mr. Elmquist, ‘‘I suggest that each lum- 
berman should begin to secure from his sales 
agencies full information as to the effect on 
their business in every section and get the facts 
to convince the Federal authorities that the 
statements to be made are true, and not mere 
assertions. Evidence, and not mere statements, 
is what is needed.’’ 

Mr. Elmquist forecast a 35 percent increase 
in Minnesota to follow hearings set to begin 
Aug. 16 before the Minnesota Railroad Com- 
mission. This, hé said, following the increases 
of 25 to 60 percent made by the director gen 
eral of railroads, will mean 60 to 88 percent 
over the old rates. This will be vital especially 
to the lumbermen shipping logs by rail within 
the State. 

Constant readjustments of rates, Mr. Elm- 
quist predicted, will be the rule during the next 
year. The big rate increases also, he thought, 
may lead to further legislation by Congress on 
the subject of railroad regulation. 

George F. Lindsey, called on to report for 
the White Pine Bureau, asked E. H. Hamilton 
to present the matter. He said that the bureau 
is taking on nothing new, but continuing its 
former lines of work to maintain the momen- 
tum that has been worked up, and the results are 
very satisfactory. 

Responding to the request from the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the asso 
ciation delegated J. F. Wilson, of Cloquet, to 
represent it at the conference in Chicago, Sept. 
28, on standardization of molding and lumber 
sizes. ; 

R. M. Weyerhaeuser brought up the pendin 
ordinance to prohibit use of shingles in Min- 
neapolis, and asked George P. Thompson, who 
was present, to explain the situation. He and 
Platt B. Walker outlined the matter and urged 
that the association stand by the western deal- 
ers and the retailers in opposing the ordinance. 
This was agreed to, and President R. G. Chis- 
helm, C. E. McGibbon and E. L. Oarpenter were 
named a committee to appear at the public 
hearing on the ordinance. Mr. Thompson 
pointed out that the effect of such an ordinance 
would reach to other wood substitutes and 
would reach out to smaller towns. 

The association voted to renew the contract 
with its attorneys, expiring Sept. 30, and the 
meeting then adjourned. 
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THE NUMBER of men employed in the auto- 
mobile manufacturing industry in April, 1920, 
was 28.3 percent greater than in the same 
month of 1919, according to report of the United 
States Department of Labor. In the railroad 
car building industry a decrease of 5.8 percent, 
comparing the same two months, is noted. 
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Employers and Employees Frolic 


LUMBER COMPANY GIVES BIG PICNIC 


AnTIGO, WIs., Aug. 9.—A very successful and 
enjoyable picnic was given by the Langlade 
Lumber Co., on Aug. 1, to its employees and 
the settlers now farming on the company’s cut- 
over lands, and their families. A special excur- 
sion train of four coaches, with the Antigo band, 
left Antigo for Bass Lake, where the picnic was 
held, and two more loaded cars were picked up 
at Koepenick, filled with camp men, settlers and 
company officials. In addition about one hun- 
dred and fifty persons came in automobiles. A\l- 
most nine hundred souvenir ribbon badges were 
given out. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the occa- 
sion was the wonderful dinner, served at tables 
accommodating over three hundred at once. A 
menu consisting of roast meats, potatoes, pork 
and beans, peas, pickled beets, young onions, 
beans, rolls, pies, cakes, prime coffee witb rich 
cream, and an almost endless variety of other 
table delicacies was served by a corps of young 
lady employees, assisted by some of the men. 

Then came the sports, the first event being a 
tug-o’-war between the camps and the mill, the 
camp men winning the first tug and the mill 
men the second, making it a draw. The camp 
team consisted of Bob Pike, Dan Kennedy, Ira 


LANGLADE EMPLOYEES GATHER 


Miller, John Stove, E. Anderson, L. Kasten and 
Gust Newman, while the honor of the mill was 
upheld: by William Eckles, Mat Salchert, George 
Lussendon, William Henning, Martin Harris, 
Richard Woljan and Emil Woljan. 

Then came a baseball game between the mill 
and the camp teams, resulting in a score of 18 
to 11 in favor of the latter. The lineup was as 
follows: 


Camp—Fred Kalkhofen, ae: Olger Leklem, 
catcher ; Dan Seeley, A. Winnega, BE. H. Floyd, 
Roy Aldridge, Dan Hoglund, a Aldridge, J. 
Dresson and E. Vartman. 

Mill—William Eckles, pitcher; George Young, 
catcher; Richard Wojan, George Plude, Emil 
Wojan, Ben Miller, eorge Lussendon, Xavier 
Plude, Francis Plude, E. Becker and Harry Fitze. 


The winners of the races were as follows: 


Fifty-yard dash—Boys, John Lochy ; girls, Violet 
Wischer. 

Sack race—Boys, Kenneth Allen, 

Three-legged race—Boys, Kenneth Allen and John 
Lochy ; girls, Edna Salchert and Harriet Ross. 

Fat man’s race—Four entrants, J. Stone. 
= women’s race—Mrs. 8S. H. Shelley, Kemp 
ster 

Three-legged race—Walter and Harold Maier. 

Fifty-yard dash—Boys, Mike Lipman; girls, 
Della Goeman. 

Sack race—Hight entrants, Fred Becker. 

Swimming race—Men, Ray Dempsey ; boys, Alex. 
Becker. A. N. Whiting served as judge. 

Ben Hahn, of Koepenick, caught the greased pig. 


_ Manager J. R. McQuillan, who conceived the 
idea and under whose direction the affair was so 
successfully ‘‘ pulled off,’’ may well feel amply 
repaid in the good will and appreciation re- 


flected in the face of every participant in this 
most enjoyable event. 


EMPLOYEES CONDUCT DAY’S OUTING 


MERRILL, WIs., Aug. 9.—Engineered and man- 
aged in every detail by the employees themselves, 
the first annual picnic of the Heineman Lumber 
Co., held on July 31, proved an unlimited suc- 
cess. A special train of five coaches took the 
happy throng to Heafford Junction, on Rice 
Lake, where a genuine ‘‘big day’’ was spent. 
The baseball game, between the ‘‘ Sawmill Pick- 
ups’’ and the ‘‘ Yard Sluggers,’’ was won by 
the former by a score of 2 to 1. Other sports 
included foot races and tugs of war for boys, 
girls, men and women; boys’ and girls’ sack 
races; shoe changing contest ete. 


HOLD ANNUAL OUTING 


WHEELING, W. VA., Aug. 9.—The annual out- 
ing of the employers and employees and their 
families of the Scott Lumber Co., of Bridge- 
port, Ohio, was held at Wheeling Park, Aug. 7. 
W. W. Scott, president of the company, delivered 
an address of welcome, following which there 
was a great program, which included a ball 
game, horse-shoe pitching contests, bowling and 


AROUND THE “FESTIVE BOARD” 


all sorts of contests, followed by dancing in the 
evening. 


CLUB TO DISCUSS NEW RAIL RATES 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 10.—The first fall 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club 
will be held Sept. 14 at the New Vendome 
Hotel. Among the matters to be discussed are 
the new railroad rates. John C. Keller, the 
traffic manager of the club, will make an ad- 
dress. It is expected that several new members 
will be enrolled at this meeting of the club. 


BALL TEAM REPEATS ITS CHALLENGE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 9.—The Wiles- -Chipman 
Lumber Co.’s baseball team is awaiting an 
answer to its challenge issued thru the AMER- 
IcCAN LUMBERMAN, to meet any lumbermen’s 
baseball club at any time during Lumbermen’s 
Week, Sept. 6 to 10, when the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association convention and 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be held. ‘‘We 
would like to show the visiting lumbermen a 
real lumbermen’s baseball club, a club that we 
feel confident will beat anything lumbermen 
from any other city will put against it,’’ said 
I. R. L. Wiles, president, and John B. Chip- 
man, vice president, of the company, in back- 
ing up the challenge issued by W. M. Klenk, 
secretary. 

The Wiles-Chipman club is leading the Mis- 
souri-Illinois Trolley League, which is com- 
posed of two teams in St. Louis, two in East St. 
Louis, one in Collinsville and one in Dupo, Ill. 





The Red Cedar 
Shingle of Quality 


ZS Y 


Good sellers for the Retail Yard because evenly 
sawn, 100% vertical grain, 100% clear, free from 
sap, —_ packed, plainly branded and cut from 


live tim 


Tysafenthene cata 8 C. grade 
of Shingle in mixed cars with Cedar Siding. 


Reynolds Company, Limited 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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New Territory 
you need accurate and com- 
prehensive information as to 
its available resources, mark- 
ets, freight transportation, la- 
bor supply, etc. 

In the Pacific Northwest prospec- 
tive lum operators can obtain 
all such figures and statistics from 
the Ladd & Lainey © Bank which for 


over sixty years has been engaged 
in maior up that a 


Cor 





conditions 
in the Paaiic = invited. 


LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
Resources, $30,000,000 


PORTLAND, 


SUNRNADUREUA LA EbRE EG LAEA DONE HA AEN tO atta II 





GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 








OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber "Shipments. 

















Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers * <r 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
THE WooDSs Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 


man Poet.” including “TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 

Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The hard-headed busi- 
ness farmer invests his 
money where he is posi- 
tive of getting the prop- 














































































































































































































er returns on his invest- 
ment. _That’s why he 

buys O. K. Cupolas, 
O.K. Sun-Lite Windows and O.K. 
Non-Freezable Stock and Poultry 
Waterers. He énows that fresh air, 
sunlight and pure water are posi- 
tively essential to the raising of 
thrifty, profitable live stock and 
poultry. 


Sales Increase By 
Leaps and Bounds 


Dealers who formerly ordered in 
small quantities now order in car- 
load lots. Dealers who have the 
agency congratulate themselves— 
those who failed to secure it regret 
their lack of foresight. 


Take On the Line NOW 


If we are not represented in your 
locality, grab your opportunity. 
Remember — you will be selling a 
line that has been continuously 
and effectively advertised for 
years—a line that is well known 
to every farmer. And it is a line 
that, once sold, stays sold. The 
plan that was responsible for an 
increase of over 2,000 per cent in 
our business in only six years will 
increase your business in propor- 
tion. Write for it now. Post 
yourself on proven successful sell- 
ing method. 


Phillip Bernard Company 


1903 Floyd Avenue, 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 










































































For Efficient Logging 






Hercules Wire Rope is always made with 
one Red-Strand, which is our guarantee of 
its high quality. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company 
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Buck Saw 


Cloth Gloves and Mittens 


TRADE 


PROGRESS MFG. 


MARK 





**Keep on Sawing” 


They're the best quality and 
value that money can buy. 


co. 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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The league’s schedule consists of twenty-one 
games, all on Sundays. The ‘‘ Wiles-Chipmans’’ 
were in the St. Louis Municipal League for 
four years, finishing second three times and win- 
ning the pennant in 1918. 

W. J. Ennis, manager of the club, is yard 
superintendent for the lumber company. 





NEW JERSEY EXCHANGE OUTING 


Newakk, N. J., Aug. 9.—Executive Secretary 
John W. Gilmore, of the New Jersey Lumber 
Exchange (Inc.), announces that the annual out- 
ing of the organization will be held Aug. 19 at 
Port au Pee, N. J., near Long Branch. Members 
of the exchange will go by boat by way of the 
Sandy Hook route, embarking at 10 a. m. at 
the foot of Cedar Street, New York. There will 
be athletic contests of various kinds for which 
prizes will be offered and a baseball game at 
Wardell’s Grove, concluding with an elaborate 
shore dinner. 


BALTIMORE EXCHANGE MEETS 

BALTIMorE, Mp., Aug. 9.—The managing com- 
mittee of the Lumber Exchange meeting last 
Monday at its monthly session discussed var- 
ious matters, in addition to the general busi- 
ness situation, of which latter a far more hope- 
ful view than that which has prevailed was 
taken. The question of what to charge for 
mill culls as against box lumber again came up 
for consideration. Some contend that now when 
the price of 4/4 edge box, for example, has gone 
up to $40 and more, as against $12 or $14 years 
ago, the difference in favor of culls of $2 per 
1,000 feet, ought to be correspondingly raised. 
But against the suggestion it is pointed out that 
for Baltimore to adopt a rule at variance with 








the practice pursued in other markets would only 
serve to deprive the city of the benefit of the 
competition of air-dried stocks and place it more 
securely in the control of the producers of kiln- 
dried lumber, who are in a far stronger finan- 
cial condition than the air-dried mills. No deci- 
sion was reached on the question. 

Ruse & Co., manufacturers of offices furniture, 
were elected to membership, and various routine 
matters were disposed of. 

The next quarterly meeting of the exchange 
will be held on the first Tuesday in Septem- 
ber, instead of the first Monday, which is Laber 
Day. 

WHOLESALERS HAVE CRACK TEAM 


CoLumBvs, Oxnt10, Aug. 9.—The base ball team 
organized by the wholesalers of Columbus and 
which first played at the annual Columbus lum- 
bermen’s picnic is still winning renown as an 
‘¢airtight’’? amateur team. It is captained by 
C. A. Dawson, of the H. H. Geisy Lumber Co., 
and contains players from wholesale offices only. 
A game played with a team representing the 
Columbus Exchange Club recently resulted in a 
victory, in seven innings, by a score of 7 to 2. 
Games have been scheduled with the Athletic 
Club, the Automobile Club and the Kiwanis 
Club teams. Pane 


LUMBER BALL TEAMS IN LEAD 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 9.—Baseball teams 
made up of employees of local lumber and wood- 
working concerns are leading in the Industrial 
League, a team of the Wood Mosaic Co. heading 
the New Albany division, while a team of the 
Mengel Box Co. is now playing off an elimina- 
tion series in the local divisions with the K. & 
I. Bridge Co. for the local championship. 











Western Red Cedar 


SPOKANE, WasH., Aug. 7.—At the fifteenth 
annual meeting of the Western Red Cedar Asso- 
ciation, held at the Davenport Hotel here July 
30, a brief report of which appeared in the 
Aug. 7 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
most interesting discussions had to do with the 
advertising campaign and traffic matters of im- 
portance. 

The report of Treasurer J. E. Seaman was 
favorably received, after which W. M. Leavitt, 
chairman of the advertising committee, gave a 
brief summary of the amount expended for ad- 
vertising from March 1, 1916, to June 30, 1920. 
On Mr. Leavitt’s motion it was decided to con- 
tinue the advertising of western red cedar poles, 
and the secretary was instructed to make the 
necessary assessments. 


E. L. Clark reported on the progress that is 
being made in the butt treatment of poles and 
told of an inspection trip he had recently made 
with W. K. Vanderpoel, chairman of the over- 
head systems committee of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, to the various pole treat- 
ing plants in this territory. A committee of 
three, consisting of E. T. Chapin, E. A. Linds- 
ley and Mr. Leavitt, was appointed to take care 
of delegates at the annual convention of the 
Northwest Electric Light & Power Association 
at its annual convention in Spokane next month, 
to see to it that they have an opportunity to 
visit the butt treating plant at Sandpoint, Idaho. 

H. C. Culver, of the railroad committee, re- 
ported that the association had finally won out 
on the double load rate case which has been 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for several years. The decision was 
favorable except to points in Oregon, Idaho and 
New Mexico, and it was moved that F. S. Ful- 
wiler, traffic manager, should take action in 
presenting complaint to the commission seeking 
rate reductions in these States as well as from 
the United States into the Canadian Provinces. 
It was also decided that a committee consist- 
ing of C. P. Lindsley, M. P. Flannery and W. M. 
Leavitt confer with Traffic Manager Fulwiler 
with a view to making early improvements in 
and enlargements of the traffic department of 
the association. 

After the applications for membership in the 
association of the Earl-Waterman Co., and the 
Metropolitan Cedar Co., both of Spokane, had 


Association Annual 


been favorably acted on, a number of other 
minor matters were considered, and officers for 
the new year were elected as follows: 

President—Morton Macartney. 

Vice president—FE. A. Lindsley. 

Directors—L. L. Hill, H. J. Searl and E. L. 
Clark. 

The board of directors also includes the presi- 
dent and vice president. At the meeting of 





E, A. LINDSLEY, SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
- Elected Vice President 


the board of directors following the adjourn- 
ment, G. A. Clark was appointed secretary and 
treasurer, and the following standing com- 
mittees for the year were named: 


Advertising—W. M. Leavitt, chairman; E. A. 
Lindsley, E. L. Clark. 

Post—F. C. Culver, chairman; H. J. Searl, BE. T. 
Chapin. 

Railroad—C. P. Lindsley, chairman; J. C. Kirk- 
patrick, H. C, Culver. 

Pole—L. A. Page, Jr., chairman ; W. M. Leavitt, 
M. P. Flannery. 

Piling—E. T. Chapin, chairman; H. J. Searl, 
H. C. Cul 


. Culver. 
Official Inspection—C. P. Lindsley, chairman; 
O. S. Hanson, L. L. Hill. 
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Activities of the Associations 


Aug. 26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Sikeston, Mo. Semiannual. 
Aug. 27—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 

Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Quarterly meeting. 
Sept. 6-8—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual, 
pt. 8-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 
Sept. 16—Northern Logging Cungress, Pfister Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 


Se 


NORTHERN LOGGING CONGRESS 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Aug. 9.—Announcement 
has been made by Secretary-treasurer J. D. Myl- 
rea, of the Northern Logging Congress, that the 
annual convention of that organization will be 
held at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, on Sept. 
16. Details of the program will be announced 
later. 


AMERICAN WHOLESALERS’ PLANS 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 9.—The first attempt 
to line up the wholesalers here as members of 
the American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
which was formed at Chicago several months 
ago, was made July 29, when Turner W. Isaacs, 
of the Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co., one of the 
regional directors for that district, called a meet- 
ing at the Southern Hotel. Mr. Isaacs intro- 
duced at this meeting L. R. Putman, of Chicago, 
the directing manager, and R. B. Rayner, of 
Rayner & Parker, of Philadelphia, also a 
director, who made addresses dilating upon the 
aims and purposes of the organization. Mr. 
Putman especially set forth convincingly the 
reasons why wholesalers generally should affi-' 
liate with the association, and gave a clear 
exposition of the benefits that might be ex- 
pected to accrue. A number of those present 
signified their intention to join, and it was 
stated that other wholesalers here had become 
receptive, so that the city would start with ten 
or a dozen of the big dealers, which is regarded 
as very encouraging. The meeting was made 
the oeeasion for a luncheon. 


FOLLOW BUSINESS WITH SWIM 

PANAMA City, Fa., Aug. 9.—A routine meet- 
ing of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
was held here last week, the millmen being the 
guests of President Sherman, of the association. 
It was reported that only routine matters were 
discussed, after which the guests boarded Presi- 
dent Sherman’s yacht for a trip to the Gulf for 
aswim. About twenty-five millmen were present. 


LEAVES WEST COAST ASSOCIATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 7.—Chester D. Moore, 
in charge of the cost accounting and taxation 
departments of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, has resigned to accept a position 
as the New York representative of the Douglas 
Fir Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore. Mr. Moore 
has been officially with the association for a 
year and prior to that time was connected with 
it in an advisory and consulting way. He came 
from the Emerson Engineers Efficiency Service. 
Thruout fir territory it is recognized that the 
uniform cost accounting system, which has been 
adopted by the association, has been a success 
due to his efforts. Unusually important serv- 
ices performed by Mr. Moore have been ren- 
dered in connection with the hearings before 
the Federal Trade Commission in the matter 
of the questionnaire, in which it-is proposed 
that the lumber industry shall report each 
month. The questionnaire was submitted to the 
association for criticism, and Mr. Moore was a 
representative at the hearing in Washington, 
D. C., July 12, at which time it was agreed 
that the commission would make certain modifi- 
cations. The date of the second conference was 
set for Aug. 16, but on the showing that the 
representatives of the industry could not as- 
semble their data, the commission granted a 
postponement, William B. Colver, acting chair- 
man, having wired the association today that 
the second conference would be held Sept. 13. 
Mr. Moore will represent the association at 
that time. 


The retiring cost accountant and taxation 
expert has made a host of friends in the lumber 
industry of the Pacific Northwest. ‘‘We re- 
gret exceedingly to lose Mr. Moore,’’ remarked 
Robt. B. Allen, secretary and manager, today; 
**but we realize that he has received such a de- 
sirable offer that we can not stand in the way 
of his acceptance.’?’ The successor to Mr. 
Moore as cost accountant of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association has not yet been 


" named. 


SEATTLE WHOLESALERS MEET 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 7.—As honor guest at 
this week’s meeting of wholesalers, John Me- 
Master, dean of the red cedar shingle industry 
and president of the John McMaster Shingle 
Co., drew a startling comparison between 
pioneer days and the present. He said: 

In those times we had all kinds of labor except 
the bolsheviki and the I. W. W. There were good 
mechanics, including sawyers and filers, at $1.50 
a day. We used to make money on our boarding 
house. There was no car shortage. All the rail- 
roads were bidding for business. Shingles cost us 
an average of $1 a thousand, and when we sold 
them for $1.25 we made more money than we do 
today. But the pioneers in the shingle industry 
are about all gone. The men who have made the 
money are the “big fellows’? who have come out 
here in the last eight or ten years. 

Mr. MeMaster was given a cordial reception, 
and was heartily applauded. : 

W. A. Shumn, traffic manager of the Pacifte 
Coast Shippers’ Association, discussed the new 
rates, and answered a cross-fire of questions. 

H. Morton Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber 
Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., spoke at con- 
siderable length on some phases of the trade 
acceptance; and D. C. Thompson, of the same 
company, discussed the building outlook, say- 
ing that the deterrent factors were high prices 
of lumber and labor and scarcity of certain 
materials, 

Hewitt Davenport, president of the Pacific 
Mill & Timber Co., San Francisco, said that 
he did not look for a lower market for lumber; 
that while lately there had not been much de- 
mand the price was higher than thirty days 
ago. There had been a restriction of loans in 
order to head off speculation, but at the same 
time the building of small houses had been held 
back. 

W. M. Lalor, representative of the associa- 
tion at Minnesota Transfer, was present. 


WHOLESALE HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 9.—The regular 
quarterly meeting of the Northern Wholesale 
Hardwood Lumber Association will be held at 
the Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwaukee, Wis., 
on Aug. 27, the first session to be held at 10 a. m. 


WHOLESALERS GAIN NEW MEMBERS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 9.—Five new members 
were added to the roster of the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association as a result of the visit 
to St. Louis today of Ben S. Woodhead, presi- 
dent of the Beaumont Lumber Co. and vice 
president of the association, and L. R. Putman, 
its directing manager. This gives St. Louis a 
membership of thirteen firms in the new organ- 
ization, and the two officials named and Grant 
R. Gloor, of the Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co. 
and president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis, believe that within a short time 
the membership from this city will reach twenty- 
five. . 

Messrs. Woodhead and Putman came here 
at the invitation of Mr. Gloor, who is a member 
of the executive committee of the association 
and one of its most enthusiastic members. They 
spoke at a luncheon meeting at the American 
Annex Hotel today, called by Mr. Gloor. This 
is the second time Mr. Putman has spoken here 
in the interest of the association. At the pre- 
vious meeting only wholesalers were present. 
Today ’s meeting was more representative, there 
being some of the large retailers, who also are 
wholesalers, as well as manufacturers of lum- 
ber, who also are wholesalers. 

Mr. Gloor presided at the meeting. Mr. 





Lumberman 


possessing business ability, to act 
as office buyer for Seattle office, 
which will open within sixty to 
ninety days. Interested party 
must be familiar with Fir, Spruce, 
Cedar and Hemlock manufactur- 
ers’ methods and practices, and 
have wide and friendly acquaint- 
ance. 


This is an opportunity for asso- 
ciation with a permanent business 
which plans to expand its Coast 
activities as rapidly as the efforts 
of twenty progressive salesmen, 
located in the Northern, Eastern 
and middle-Western consuming 
territories will permit. 


Correspondence with capable 
party solicited. Please give all 
necessary information relative to 
self in first letter. 


Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company 
New Orleans 














Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, 
of the most pop- 
ular and attrac- 
tive houses and 
bungalows. 
We also furnish 
bes complete work- 
ing plans, speci- 
fications, lum- 
ber and mill 
bills. 
Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 
Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the ok and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 


“BUNGALOW HOMES” 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Pa fie GRAND PRIZE 


SO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS f%2,°%0" £98 


EXPOSITION 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
Work, Etc. 

At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks o 

idaho White Pine. 

California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 

Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 





Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mili at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla. 








e © IDAHO 
White P Ine MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALso { "Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








GET OUR 


Prices on BOX LUMBER 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., 347 Siive: Bide. 








Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


Essentials of American Timber Law 
By J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Principal Species of Wood—Their Characteristic 
Properties 
. H. Siow 


Kiln Drying of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


Principles of Handling Woodlands 
By Henry S. Graves 


Timber—Its Strength, Seasoning and Grading 
By Harold 8, Betts 
"J g of RR. 2. 


By Norris A. Brisco 





Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 
Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 
Lumberman’s Actuary 


Write for prices and full information. 


American Lumberman, Chicago 











SEND ;itss BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Fature Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“R t ti ” 


50 Plans, $3750 to $12.000—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 

55 Plans, $3000 to $20.000—$1. 
“West C ws” 


60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “‘Little Bungalows” 40 Plans, $750 to cts. 
Money back if not satisfied.. 


£. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 348 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


Woodhead, who spoke first, called attention to 
the fact that the wholesale lumber industry is 
the only branch of the lumber industry that has 
not been organized previously. He pointed out 
what had been done as a result of organization 
and the possibilities of organization in the fu- 
ture. He declared that the greatest benefit of 
membership in the association was that it 
brought the wholesalers closer together in a 
fraternal spirit. 

Mr. Putman explained the many activities 
of the association and outlined the service it 
was rendering and expected to render to mem- 
bers. He announced that Joseph Davies, for- 
merly head of the Federal Trade Commission, 
had been engaged as counsel for the associa- 
tion at a salary of $10,000 a year. He praised 
the wholesaler by saying that he had the mer- 
chandising brains of the lumber business. 

Mr. Gloor also made a short talk indorsing 
the association, and made a plea for member- 
ships. Several joined at the meeting, while 
others promised to consider it, offering no ob- 
jections to the organization. 


WHOLESALERS’ DIRECTORS MEET 


An informal executive session of directors of 
the American Wholesale Lumber Association 
was held in Chicago last Wednesday, at which 
various phases of the association’s activities 
as well as the transportation situation as it 
affects the lumber industry were thoroly gone 
into. The officers of the association who par- 
ticipated in this session were J. H. Burton, of 
J. H. Burton & Co., New York City, the presi- 
dent; Ben. S. Woodhead, of the Beaumont Lum. 
ber Co., Beaumont, Tex., first vice president; 
R. B. Rayner, of Rayner & Parker, Philadelphia, 
Pa., director for the northeastern region, and 
Marcel Krauss, of the Krauss Bros. Lumber 
Co., New Orleans, La., director for the south- 
western region. L. R. Putman, directing man- 
ager of the association; Fred Larkins, the as- 
sistant secretary, and Raymond M. Beebe, of 
Washington, D. C., an attorney, also partici- 
pated. 

The chief subject. discussed was the transpor- 
tation situation and charges, espeeially as they 
apply to storage and reconsignment. Mr. Bur- 
ton expressed the view, which was concurred in 
by his colleagues, that some of the requirements 
in the new tariff are discriminating against 
lumber, and that they will tend to discourage 
the use of lumber, in this way causing the lum- 
ber trade to suffer in more than one way. The 
stand taken was that the new rates now apply- 
ing on lumber in storage and in transit should 
be made to cover all commodities and that lum- 
ber should not be singled out to stand the brunt, 
and it was resolved to cause pressure to be 
brought on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the removal of the discriminating features. 

Thomas 8S. Dennis, of the Turner, Dennis & 
Lowry Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was 
elected a member of the transportation com- 
mittee, of which A. L. Stone, of the Nicola 
Stone & Myers Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is chair- 
man. 

Participation on the defensive side in the 
war against shingles was also agreed on, Mr. 
Putman being instructed to ally the organiza- 
tion with others in an effort to defeat the ordi- 
nances in various cities containing unreasonable 
restrictions against the use of the wooden shin- 
gle. Mr. Putman was also authorized to assist 
J. H. Austin, of The Germain Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., chairman of the trade extension committee, 
in carrying out his work among the lumber re- 
tailers and the consuming manufacturers. 

The work thus far accomplished by the asso- 
ciation was scrutinized, and the policy to be 
followed discussed. 

Besides the officers already named, the fol- 
lowing participated in the session: E. E. Ever- 
sill, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; J. H. Austin, of The Germain Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. J. Riefling, of the George 
W. Miles Timber & Lumber OCo., St. Louis, 
Mo.; G. R. Gloor, of the Gloor-Ortmann Lum- 
ber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; T. 8. Dennis, of Turner, 
Dennis & Lowry Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
C. K. McClure, South Arkansas Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; A. L. Stone and Max Myers, 


of the Nicola Stone & Myers Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; M. G. Truman, of the March & Truman 
Lumber Co., Chicago; D. W.-Ferry, of the Mc- 
Leod Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., and 


’ Frank Burnaby, of the Burnaby Bros.’ Lumber 


Co., Chicago. 


NATIONAL RETAILERS’ PLANS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 10.—C. A. Bowen, sec- 
retary of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, was in St. Louis today to confer 
with A. Boeckeler, vice president of the Boeck- 
eler Lumber Co. and president of the St. Louis 
Lumber Trade Exchange (Retailers), and R. §. 
Hoxie, manager of the exchange, with referenc< 
to arrangements for the fourth annual conven 
tion of the association, which will be held in 
the Planters Hotel, Sept. 6-8. 

The convention proper will be opened at 10 
a. m. Tuesday with an address of welcome by 
Mayor Kiel, of St. Louis, followed by the ad- 
dress of the president, John J. Comerford, of 
the Detroit Lumber Co., Detroit. There also 
will be an address by John Henry Kirby, presi- 
dent of the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., 
on ‘‘Lumber Distribution and Merchandising. ’’ 

The principal address at the banquet Tues- 
day evening will be delivered by Hon. W. L. 
Huggins, presiding judge in the court of indus- 
trial relations of Kansas, at Topeka, whose sub- 
ject will be ‘‘Industrial Courts.’’ Business 
matters will be discussed at Wednesday’s ses- 
sion. It is planned also to have an address by 
a prominent St. Louis banker on ‘‘ Present and 
Future Financial Conditions.’’ 


ACTIVITIES OF HOO-HOO OUTLINED 


St. Louris, Mo., Aug. 10.—Secretary-treasurer 
H. R. Isherwood of the Concatented Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, in a number of announcements sent 
out to the membership has indicated the future 
plans of the organization and tells how present 
activities are working out. 

In order that various Hoo-Hoo may feel at 
home in the cities thru which they pass, a hotel 
has been selected in a number of prominent 
cities which are to be looked upon as head- 
quarters of Hoo-Hoo there. A list of nine mem- 
bers of the organization residing in any re- 
spective city will be on file at the selected hotel 
and in addition the management will endeavor 
to provide special quarters for visiting Hoo-Hoo. 
To date hotels have accepted the proposition in 
sixteen cities and more will be added. 

Another matter which Secretary-treasurer 
Isherwood is working on concerns dividing the 
State into small districts and organizing Hoo- 
Hoo clubs, so that members and lumbermen will 
be brought together more often, especially at 
times other than concatenations. 

Mr. Isherwood has also issued a report show- 
ing the number of concatenations and new 
members secured in each district up to May 1. 
At that time it was the intention to secure 500 
or more new members for 1920. During May, 
June and July 155 new members were added, 
making a total of 505 since the last annual. 
The number of reinstatements has also in- 
creased, the total since last annual being 250. 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION GROWING 


BripGErort, Conn., Aug. 10.—Advices -re- 
ceived from A. C. Tyler, of this city, president 
of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut, are that the organization will hold its an- 
nual outing and sheep roast, at a point to be 
selected, probably on Sept. 16. 

Due to the efficient work of the recently ap- 
pointed secretary of the association, James 
Cray, of New Haven, applications for associate 
membership have been received from fifty-five 
wholesalers, of which number twenty-nine have 
already been approved by the board of direc- 
tors; and there is no doubt but that the re- 
maining number will be approved at the next 
meeting of the directors. 

BEPA PLD LPI DDD 

BuILpine contracts let during July in the cen- 
tral West (comprising Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and portions of Missouri, 
eastern Kansas and Nebraska) amounted to 
$69,534,000, a decline of $15,000,000 from June. 
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PLEASURE 


Like losing money in the sand— 
The more you search, the more you hide— 
Is asking pleasure out-of-hand; 
To seek, to be dissatisfied. 
To find our pleasure we must bide, 
Must plow and plant and ’tend the land, 
Must ’wait the turn of time and tide— 
Then only shall we understand. 


The seed is service—seeking not 
Some lonely pleasure only ours— 
To give the cup when days are hot, 
The cloak in sudden summer showers, 
And, when the storm of winter lowers, 
The cordial shelter of our cot— 
These are the acts that are the flowers 
Whose fragrance shall be unforgot. 


Joy’s not to have—joy is to share; 
And, giving without thought of gain, 
We shall find sweetness everywhere, 
A rainbow after every rain. 
The simple pleasures we disdain 
In discontent, shall seem as fair 
As blossoms in a fairy chain 
Or jewels that the princes wear. 





It’s no fault to stumble, but it’s virtue to 


rise. 





A BOLSHEVIKI JU. S. A. 


There ll be some day, 
Some people say, 

A bolsheviki 

U. BA. 

The millionaires 

Will all get theirs 
And have to climb 
The golden stairs. 


And thus the poor 

Will all secure 

Their banks, their farms, 
Their furniture; 

And men no more 

Will seek a store, 

But grab what they 

Are longing for. 


’T will be the same 

With any dame: 

You like her? Take her!— 
That’s the game. 

The children’s fate, 

Won’t that be greatf— 

To turn them over 

To the ‘‘State?’’ 


The ‘‘State’’ will own 
Them, blood and bone, 
A parent’s love 

A thing unknown. 

In that sweet time, 
So near sublime, 

To want your child 
Will be a crime. 


The factories 

The mob will seize 
And run them any 
Way it please. 

And, as for toil, 

Now who would spoil 
So nice a life 

By tilling soil? 


No use to make 

A little stake— 

That makes you ‘‘rich,’’ 
So they will take 

What you have got, 

No matter what, 

And put it in 

The common pot. 


No use to slave, 
No use t6 save— 
’T will only drive you 





tially if they had any money, and they said no. 








To your grave. 

If you should hoard 

A little, Lord! 

They ’ll promptly put you 
To the sword. 


Yet that’s the land, 
I understand, 

Some think would be 
Exceeding grand. 
If that’s to be 
Posterity, 

It’s something I 
Don’t care to see. 


There’ll be some day, 
Some people say, 

A bolsheviki 

U. 8. A. 

I’m glad, my dear, 
I won’t be here, 

But winging thru 
Some other sphere! 





You won’t run into wasps by keeping away 
from rotten trees. 





THE WORLD IS SO FULL OF SUCH 
BEAUTIFUL THINGS 


The world is so full of such beautiful things 
I wonder that men ever sorrow or sin— 
The day at the dawning, the promise it brings, 
The pleasures worth having so easy to win. - 
Such hopes and such visions, such deeds we 
may dare, 
Where none need be vassal and all may be 
kings— 
I wonder that men have a trouble or care— 
The world is so full of such beautiful things. 


The world is so full of such beautiful things— 
The grass by the highway, the rose by the 
stile, 
The sun of the morning that over us flings 
The warmth of his splendor, the cheer of his 
smile. 
The breeze from the river, the cool of the wood, 
The song of.a singer that heavenward wings, 
An earth that is green and a God that is good— 
The world is so full of such beautiful things! 





RANDOM 


Of course wheat used to be the national flour, 
but we can’t afford it any more. 


One-half the world doesn’t know how the 
other half gets the money to buy automobiles. 

And perhaps, in view of the fact, it would be 
appropriate to discard the golden-rod, and make 
the raisin the national flower. 


There is no more of this marrying a man to 
reform him. It has been proven time and time 
again that punishment does not reform. 


But, speaking of wheat, reminds us of an- 
other crop: Wild oats. We don’t suppose that 
the acreage is near as large since prohibition 
came in. 


We used to say that every young man had 
to sow his wild oats, but the American girl 
has ripped the stitches out of that kind of sew- 
ing by refusing to marry him. 

We predict that within a few hundred years 
we will have a race of men who will not walk— 
one-half of them because they can’t, and the 
other half because they jump like grasshoppers. 


The American girl learned, when the world 
had progressed to the point where we could 
tell her, that, no matter how good a woman is, 
if she marries a man who has sowed his wild 
oats, she must help reap the harvest. 


I read the other day that every ninth person 
in the United States has a savings account; 
but it isn’t so. I know because I went to ten 
different men today and asked them confiden- 





Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 
issidenaaies of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 
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We want orders for 


quick shipment for the following: 
Hard Maple, Birch, Basswood 


200M ft. 104” No. 
30M ft. 12/4” No. 


1 Com, & Bet. Hard Maple 

2 
50M ft. 104” No. 1 

1 

2 


. & Bet. Hard Maple 
. & Bet. 

20M ft. 10/4” No. . & 

75M ft. 874" No. 


Wire at our expense 
for delivered prices 


Wheeler-Timlin 
wwe Lumber Co. 














White Pine 












We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Selects are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


FIR FLOORING 


Vertical : . i 
Gain” Fir Stepping Guantiy 
Our trade mark is your guaranty of uniform 
quality, millwork and grading. 
We manufacture Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards 
and Shiplap. 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 








L General Office and Mills, Everett, Wash. 








Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 


Spruce 
and Fir Lumber 


Cedar Shingles 





Rail Shipments 


over3transcontinental lines: 
N.P., C.,M. & St.P.; and U.P. 
System. 


Grays Harbor uti Siis"sun? 
Gastineron Commercial Co. 











Biauulinyper Company 


’ MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
(PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS } 
EUGENE OREGON 


J ANE County, Oregon (of which Eugene is the county 
seat) is credited with having sufficient standing tim- 
ber to equal the annual cut of all the saw mills in the 
United States; an eloquent reason for the establish- 

ment of our headquarters in Eugene, in close proximity to 

our many mill-connections, from whom we make ship- 
ments via all Transcontinental routes upon basis .of Port- 
land (common Coast) freight rates. 
Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are invited 
to call at our Eugene offices to get acquainted; Eu- 
gene is but a five-hour (and pleas- 
ant) ride from Portland. 
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LONG FIR JOISTS — 
ano BIG TIMBERS & 


WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


YARDS: —_H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Warns Against Consigning 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 9.—Harvey M. Dickson, 
secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, discussing the foreign trade situation last 
Saturday, had this to say about the subject: 


“Reports received from the United Kingdom indi- 
cate that business in American hardwoods remains 
extremely dull and that trade is simply dragging 
along, and will probably continue to drag until 
September and perhaps a little later. Generally 
speaking, the markets are extremely dull, and it is 
impossible to interest buyers of American hard- 
woods to make contracts for future delivery at pre- 
vailing prices. While the dock reports show that 
a limited quantity of American hardwoods is arriv- 
ing in the United Kingdom, a comparison of these 
arrivals with those for like periods in prewar 
times, or with those of several months ago, proves 
they are extremely light. There is no speculative 
buying taking place. Merchants are more inter- 
ested in disposing of the stocks they already have 
in store than in contracting for future shipments. 
Prices are being shaded by merchants who have 
large stocks on hand; the shading, however, is light 
and prices remain remarkably firm, when all condi- 
tions are taken into consideration. 

“The labor situation in the United Kingdom is 
about on a par with our labor situation here. All 
classes of laborers, including mechanics, in prac- 
tically every line of trade, are receiving and de- 
manding wages which are two or three times 
greater than they were in prewar times. Hours 
of labor have been restricted, and the labor per- 
formed is far below what it was formerly, and is 
generally considered as careless and inefficient. 
The cabinet makers’ strike, which prevailed for 
weeks, has been adjusted, and cabinet makers have 
returned to their former jobs only to find that the 
factories are curtailing their output. It develops 
that furniture factories have large stocks of furni- 
ture on hand, that furniture merchants are heavily 
supplied, and that it is a case with them of finding 
storage room for their surplus rather than one of 
new purchases. 

“On the signing of the armistice the rail lines 
in the United Kingdom found themselves very 
much in the position of our railroads—equipment 
worn out, and consequently a great shortage in the 
number of railway wagons available for transpor- 
tation purposes. The impression was general that 
as soon as the building and repairing of railroad 
wagons was started there would be an immense 
demand for American oak. Such, however, has not 
been the case. During the war period builders of 
railway wagons learned to substitute any number 
of native woods for American woods for wagon 
building purposes, with the result that at this 
time a large percentage of the wood required 
is being furnished from home grown timber. House 
building has been extremely limited, owing to high 
costs, and, therefore, the demand expected from 
that source has not materialized to any great ex- 
tent. Asa matter of fact, only limited quantities 
of American woods are used in house building in 
the United Kingdom at any time, and the prices 
prevailing for American woods have only accentu- 
ated this condition. 

“It is suggested by those merchants in a position 
to know that political questions are having a good 
deal to do with the stagnant condition of not only 
the lumber trade but of all other trades in the 
United Kingdom. It is suggested that the new 
Finance Bill, which is at present before Parliament, 
will, if passed, have a crippling effect upon not 
only the lumber trade but on all other trades as 
well. It is stated that there must be a lack of 
confidence and a holding back of business enter- 
prises, when business must pay a_ 60-percent 
excess profit duty. Such a profit duty destroys 
all inducement for enterprise or economy, and 
tends largely toward restricting the turnover in 
business and kills all desire of timber merchants 
to increase or extend their facilities. 

“Notwithstanding the gloomy situation at this 
time, the impression prevails among brokers, im- 
porters and merchants in the United Kingdom that 
the coming of the fall months will find conditions 
greatly improved, and that the trade in American 
hardwoods will be materially increased. This 
feeling is. predicated on the American exporter 
steadfastly refusing to forward shipments to be 
sold on consignment, and on his adhering at pres- 
ent, and for some time to come, to the policy of 
accepting only firm order business. 

“In a late letter received from one of the most 
prominent brokers in the United Kingdom the 
statement is made that should even limited quan- 
tities of American lumber come forward on con- 
signment in the near future the bottom would be 
knocked out of the market, a terrific fall in prices 
would be experienced, and it is even doubtful if 
such consignment stock could be disposed of at all. 
This information, coming from such a reliable 
source, should be carefully heeded by all lumber 
exporters, and the consignment of lumber to be 
sold on the open market should be shunned as a 
Plague would be shunned. If American exporters 
will accept business only on firm order, make no 
consignment shipments whatsoever and hold their 
prices on a parity with our domestic prices every- 
thing will probably come out well in the fall. 

“There is no doubt but that there is a splendid 
export trade in lumber waiting for the American 
exporter if he will only bide his time and not 


try to do business when there is really no export 
business to do. Lumber is good property in the 
pile of an exporter’s yard but will be poor property 
when it gets into the hands of brokers who have 
no demand for it and no interest in it other 
than their brokerage and commission. There never 
has been a time in the export lumber trade when 
greater caution and care should be used than at 
this time. 

“What is said of the United Kingdom can he 
truthfully said of the continental markets as 
well.” 


Decrease in Norway Logging 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 10.—A report received 
by the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerve 
states that only one-third the normal number of 
logs were floated down the rivers to mills in 
Norway during last spring. Several large lumber 
producers, the report adds, have notified customers 
that only the minimum contract requirements can 
be delivered. On account of the high price of Nor- 
wegian timber the largest paper mill in Norway 
has found it profitable to import Finnish timber. 

Norwegian exporters fear they will lose much 
business to Finland and Russia, both of which are 
said to have large stocks on hand ready for ship- 
ment to European markets, and it is believed prices 
will decrease as soon as the movement starts. 


Hardwoods in Portugal 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 9.—Oak staves for the 
manufacture of barrels, casks, pipes etc., have 
been imported for many years from southern ports 
of the United States to Portugal, for wine produc- 
tion. During the war the direct importation of 
these staves from the United States increased 
greatly. Of late experiments have been made, says 
the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, by 
several cooperage manufacturers in the use of a 
Brazilian wood known as “freijoao’’ for the manu- 
facture of casks. Satisfactory results have been 
obtained from casks of this wood and since the 
cost is lower than for those made of American oak 
staves, it is possible a considerable competition 
will result. 

There is a great demand in Portugal for furni 
ture and importation of hardwoods will be neces- 
sary, in spite of the high cost. 


Sweden Has Housing Shortage 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 9.—Latest reports re- 
ceived here state that housing in some industrial 
centers of Sweden is entirely inadequate. © Altho 
Sweden remained neutral during the war that coun- 
try was greatly affected by the general stoppage of 
commerce and relatively little building was done. 
The Government of Sweden is considering a pro- 
posal to finance the erection of 40,000 houses dur 
ing the next five years. This program, say reports. 
would be sufficient only to take care of the most 
pressing requirements. It has been estimated that 
the actual needs for the next ten years would re- 
quire the construction of 24,000 new houses an- 
nually. 


Quits the Adjustment Commission 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 10.—The United States 
Shipping Board announces that it will withdraw on 
Oct. 1 from the National Adjustment Commission 


‘having jurisdiction over longshore matters on th 


Atlantic and Gulf coasts. A resolution to this effect 
has been passed by the board and the necessary 
sixty days notice has been given to the secretary of 
the commission. The commission was established 
during the war in order to maintain close contact in 
the longshore industry between the shipping and 
stevedoring interests, the International Longshore 
men’s Association and the United States Shipping 
Board. 

The Shipping Board is immediately taking steps 
to set up the machinery necessary for joining with 
the shipping and stevedoring interests in negotiating 
directly with the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation in reference to all matters affecting the 
longshore industry on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 
This method of direct negotiation is in line with 
its procedure in dealing with the other large groups 
of labor in its operating departments. 


Box Demands of Hawaiian Indusiry 


Seattle, WasH., Aug. 9.—The rapidly increas- 
ing pineapple industry in the Hawaiian Islands, 
destined to be the largest in the world, is a matter 
of great interest to the wood box manufacturers 
of this country. One of the large box companies in 
Washington received its first order for boxes from 


_the islands in 1906, that year making total ship- 


ments of 75,000 cases. In 1920, its shipments will 
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aggregate close to 3,000,000 cases, of which about 
2,900,000. will go to the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
of Honolulu, from which the box concern received 
its first order fourteen year's ago. The total pack 
of 1920 is estimated at 6,000,000 cases, as com- 
pared with 5,000,000 cases last year, which was 
considered a record. The Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 
now packs 780.000 pineapples or about 1,000 tons 
of the fruit every day during the season and em- 
loys 3,000 workers. 
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Clearances from Florida Ports 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Aug. 9.—Shipping at Pensacola 
during July was more active than during any 
previous month in some years. The movement of 
coal, naval stores and lumber thru this port has 
heen given such an impetus with the availability of 
a lot of tonnage, that even berth room at the docks 
and coal chutes here has been at a premium. 

Clearances for the week were as follows: 


Spanish bark Paquita Orive, for Barcelona, with 
120,726 superficial feet lumber. 

Steamship Delfina, for Buenos Aires via Mobile, 
with 5,000 barrels rosin. 

Italian bark Escambia, for Italy, with 11,000 
superficial feet red gum lumber, 114,000 superficial 
feet sawn timber; 173,000 superficial feet pitch 
pine lumber. 

The following clearances have been made from 
St. Andrews recently : 

July 25—Danish steamship Nordlys, for Rosario, 
with 1,306,471 superficial feet lumber. 

July 25—American schooner Robert B. Murphy, 
for Mayaguez, with 571,834 superficial feet pitch 
pine lumber. 

July 27—American auxiliary schooner Tempate, 
for Banes, Cuba, with 494,517 superficial feet pitch 
pine lumber. 

July 30—Spanish barkentine Sant Mus, for 
Barcelona, with 353,352 superficial feet lumber. 


June Exports Thru Boston 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 11.—Exports of lumber 
for June from Boston were as follows: 








Kind Feet Value 
Boards— \ 
Cypress 1,000 $ 100 
i 2,000 175 
St Re eee 12,000 1,142 
Lo ae 52,000 3,200 
Yellow pitch pine ...... 1,00 81 
Other yellow pine...... 36,000 4,363 
a ere ee 39,000 1,686 
HOPOGWOOGS ... 6... bsicene 242,000 38,685 
Hardwood logs ...... ».. 138,000 ,000 
We Gre 62 56.6.6 80 6085 90,000 139 
OUner TRING: ck cen tees 52 
Total lumber ....... 488,000 $ 50,623 
po er tee ee ee 240,321 
OMAR. Whee chive cexbceve awe kice . «$290,944 


The feature of this month was the export of 
hardwood boards, practically all of which went to 
England, and the small export of other boards, even 


of spruce. The bulk of the exported lumber went 
to Great Britain. The gum boards all went to 
England. 
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June Exports Thru Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 9.—Further narrowing of 
the foreign movement in lumber is to be noted as 
one of the outstanding features of the statement 
of exports for last June, as compared with the 
same month in 1919, Almost the whole of the de- 
cline is to be laid to oak boards, the shipments of 
which dropped from 2,707,000 feet in June, 1919, 
to 308,000 feet last June, with a decline in esti- 


mated value from $173,536 to $57,718. There was. 


also a considerable shrinkage in the forwardings 
of hardwood boards, with the item of white pine 
as an addition and with gum entirely absent, from 
the showing for last - June. The one item in which 
an important gain is to be reported is staves, with 
a shipment of 208,873, valued at $39,646, against 
84,811, valued at $14,484, for June, 1919. The 
exhibit for last June, however, is even less favor- 
able than quantities would indicate, for an analysis 
proves that the shipments ran up to the total given 
only because of the increase in the quotations, as 
& comparison of quantities discloses a much larger 
loss than is indicated by the values given. The 
comparative statement for June is as follows: 


Logs, hard>~“od 
Boards 


Poplar ea 
Hardwood 
Other lumber 








June Exports Thru Norfolk 


NorFoik, VA., Aug. 9.—Below is a statement of 
exports of forest products thru District No. 14, 
comprising the ports of Norfolk and Newport News, 
Va., during June: 


Feet Description Destination Value 
253,000 k lumber Rotterdam $ 46,758 
9,5 Oak lumber London 24,636 
229,000 Oak lumber Liverpool 68,047 
607,000 Oak lumber Glasgow 23,724 
268,000 Oak lumber London 57,677 
14,000 Walnut lumber London 1,800 
51,000 Maple lumber London 5,203 
11,000 Maple lumber Liverpool 1,541 
35,000 Maple flooring Liverpool 4,926 
30,000 Maple flooring Rotterdam 3,799 
233,000 Chestnut lumber London 7,970 
91,000 Chestnut lumber Liverpool 7,107 
12,000 Ash lumber London 2,500 
12,000 Ash lumber Liverpool 2,283 
387,500 Poplar lumber London 63,721 
496,000 Poplar lumber Liverpool 95,317 
77,000 Poplar lumber Glasgow 9,259 
109,000 Gum lumber London 9,601 
25,000 Gum lumber Liverpool 1,895 
,00 Mahogany lumber London 26,516 
47,000 Mahogany lumber Liverpool 16,249 
131,000 Spruce lumber Liverpool 6,568 
9,000 Spruce lumber London 732 
13,000 Hickory lumber London 1,313 
72,000 Pine lumber London 6,240 
50,000 Pine lumber Liverpool TAIT 
12,000 Cedar lumber Liverpoo) 3,500 
24,000 Cedar logs Havre 4,600 
13,000 Cedar logs London 2,500 
2,000 Persimmon logs Liverpool 500 
20,000 Hickory logs Liverpool 1,569 
3,587,000 Total Lauber. .5. 25.6. cccses $525,228 
- MEMBCCHIAMOCOUS nc cccccccccccs 144,813 


Total, all forest products. ..$670,041 
Shipments of oak were heaviest during the 
month, followed by poplar, chestnut, spruce ete. 
It will also be noted that several shipments of pine 
went forward during June. A comparison of June, 
1920, with May, 1920, shows the shipments made 
in those two months to aggregate about the same, 
but the value of lumber exported in June was $111,- 
000 more than in May. Exports during June, 
1920, were larger than during the same month in 
1919, the figures for June, 1919, being 3,142,000 
feet valued at $185,368. 


Steamer Market Is Upset 


The steamer market is in an upset condition due 
to the tremendous declines in rates during the last 
sixty days, brought about by the scarcity of coal 
for export and the light demand for tonnage for 
cargoes df all kinds, say Cornish & Co., New York 
ship and ocean freight brokers, in their weekly 
freight bulletin for Aug. 7. Rates have receded 
almost 50 percent for coal cargoes to Europe, and 
the declines in other trades are almost as great. 
The tonnage supply at hand is greatly in excess of 
present requirements, and the prospects for the 
near future are discouraging, especially as the price 
of bunker coal has advanced to around $18 per ton. 
The present demand consists of a limited number 
of coal freights for early loading, and a few scat- 
tered orders for boats for grain, lumber, sulphur 
and other cargo. 

The sailing vessel market was dull and uninter- 
esting during the last week, with only a limited 
general demand prevailing for tonnage. There are 
a few inquiries for lumber carriers from provincial 
and Gulf loading ports to the West Indies and 
South America and a limited number of coal 
freights to foreign ports. Return cargo is com- 
paratively scarce. Rates are quotably off from 
recent figures, but in most instances are nominal. 
Ample tonnage offers, but chartering was light. 





Labor troubles in the Mexico oil fields stand in 
the way of an immense order for box shook from 
that country. The requirements of the oil com- 
panies, which. are operated generally by the Asso- 
ciated Petroleum Co. of London, are about 3,000,000 
cases a year; and according to H. A. Sloan, of 
San Francisco, manager of the box department of 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co.. the 
Pacific Northwest would have an excellent chance 
to secure the business if conditions were not ab- 
normal. 

















Feet Value Feet Value 
16,000 1,071 34,000 1,327 
61,000 3,300 88,000 6,140 
awega wawe 151,000 9,344 
96,000 6,400 re aches 

308,000 57,718 2,707,000 173,536 
197,000 29,258 257,000 2,596 
200,000 30,042 605,000 47,980 
Vatis te 5,07 ater ead 36,567 
878,000 $132,874 3,842,000 $297,490 
Useh ak 101,594 an Ce 74,478 
$234,468 $371,968 














is daily gaining in favor with 
Eastern buyers because of its soft, 
even grain, lightness in weight, 
and easy working qualities. Some 
buyers say that it even exceeds 
White Pine in these respects. 
You'll appreciate the uniformity 
in quality and millwork we main- 
tain in our Western Spruce 


Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Shop Lumber & Lath 


We also manufacture Douglas 
Fir, Western Hemlock and Red 
Cedar and will welcome your 
future inquiries and orders. 


J-E-MORRIS-LUMBER-C0- 
spuyfictaner Bpertrs Wiclajalers 


SEATTLE. WASH. 














































eJ.E.MORRIS MILL COMPANY 

i S » s SEATTLE.WASH Vv y 

Ly <€ 80.000 FT DAILY CAR Xe 
fe 
Z Sinaia 

Mixed Cars— eS IR 
from the Pacific Coast will* Siding, Ceiline, 
save you money. Let us a 
prove it. —_ 
Our MATCHLESS BRAND | HEMLOCK 
CLEARS always satisfy. Boards, Shiplap. 
John D.Collins Yi, | CEDAR 
SEATTLE, iding-“‘Ri 
Wash” Lumber Co. P. bar hr 

















npn 
The Atlas Lumber Co. | 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 
FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 


CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. i} 
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Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark—Registered 


KorrugoWood Blocks 
parang: «> hor wy Mark 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
ne 


























An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Ti of facts and figures, 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND» THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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STRAIGHT CARLOADS 


(All Kiln-dried — Dandy Stock) 


1” Spruce Shop Common 
1” Spruce Finish 
1” Spruce Box. 


1x4 V.G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 F. G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 Fir Ceiling 

1x6. Fir Drop Siding. 


Buehner Lumber Co. 
1508-9-10 Yeon Bldg., 


Mills at LAN 
North voy Oregon PORT D, ORE. 











PORTLAND, OREGON | 
Lumbermens Building 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 
a 
al 
rua COAST TO Coast 
MENTS VIA 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ‘Routes 


S448 OOO OUUANDRSAREEO TULLMAN (ieonrenity ai) CTT 


S MILLS 


MANUFACTURING 
Douglas Fir Oregon’ 
West. Hemlock Spruce 

# with a combined daily capacity of 700,000 feet, 

. are at your service when you send your orders to 
Brix Lumber Company 

PORTLAND, for OREGON 


Pacific Goast Forest Products 
Minneapolis On, Lumber ~ Rechonge Building, 
s T. Fryer in charge. 
Members Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 











Every Lumberman 
Should Have This Book 


Tote-road and 
Trail, ”’ the new vol- 
ume ‘of verse by Mr. 
Malloch now ready 
for delivery, is the 
most important and 
entertaining that 
has come from his 
pen. It represents 
the ripe genius of 
nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy 
and man, with the 
lumber business. It 
assembles in a sin- 
gle volume the best 
that he has written 
hitherto unpublished 
in book form. 


No book of verse 
will afford a lum- 
rman or logger 
greater joy, or serve as a more welcome gift 
to his friend. 
Tote-road and Trail” has been printed 
in the manner of which it is worthy; bound 
in cloth, gold stamped, and with gilt top. 
The illustrations are in full color, from @ 
series of oil paintings by Oliver Kemp, the 
New York artist. Sent, postpaid, for $1.25. 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








TOTE-ROAD 
AND TRAIL 




















HARRY DEN BLEYKER, a prominent busi- 
ness man, with lumber interests at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and his wife were killed and their seven- 
year-old son, Clark, severely injured on July 
30, when their automobile struck a tree near 
Albion, N. They were returning home from 
New England when the accident happened. Mr. 
Den Bleyker was 45 years old. 


GEORGE L. BARTON, secretary of the Dill- 
Cramer-Truitt Lumber Co. , of Baltimore, Md., 
died Sunday, Aug. 8, at Suffolk, Va., following 
a stroke of paralysis. Mr. Barton was 58 years 
old and was a native of Princess Anne, Md., 
going to Suffolk about thirty years ago. A 
widow and two sons survive him. 


THOMAS STINSON, of Stinson Bros. Mill, 
near Morton, Wash., was instantly killed on 
July 30 when struck in the temple by a nail 
as he dodged a bucket which was being lowered 
into a well near which he was standing. Mr. 
Stinson was one of the leading millmen of the 
Morton district and made his home at Riffe. 


GUY BUELL, veteran lumber newspaper 
man of the Pacific coast, and manager of the 
Listing Bureau of the San Francisco Planing 
Mill Owners’ Association, died at his home in 
San Francisco, on Aug. 3, after an illness of 
two months. Mr. Buell was a native of Illinois 
and was 55 years old. He was formerly in the 
lumber business and was at one time proprietor 
of the Progressive Planing Mill, but for many 
years he had devoted his time largely to the 
lumber newspaper field, and was editor and pub- 
lisher of the Pioneer Western Lumberman, for- 
merly published in San Francisco. He was 
prominent in Hoo-Hoo affairs and was widely 
known among West Coast lumbermen. A 
widow, Mrs. Emma Felt Buell, and two sons, 
Ross P. and Norman S. Buell, survive. The 
funeral services were held on Aug. 5 in San 
Francisco, 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


WHITESBoRG, Ky., Aug. 11.—The long drawn out 
hardwood timber litigation pending for many years 
in the Letcher Circuit Court between L. Dow Col- 
lins, a local lumberman, and the heirs of Henry 
Cornett, of Dry Fork Creek, Ky., finally came to a 

close, the title going back to the original owners, 
the Cornett heirs. he property concerned includes 
several hundred acres of good hardwood timber on 
Dry Fork, and developments will proceed at once 
it is said. The suit was entered twenty years ago. 


DvuLuTH, MINN., Aug. 10.—Proceedings have 
been instituted in the district court before Judge 
Cant to bring about the dissolution of the Day 
Bros. Lumber Co. which formerly had its head- 
quarters in Duluth, but nore to Louisiana a few 
years ago. Heirs of R. Day, of Los Angeles, 
have petitioned for denials of the corporation 


Until more activity develops in the building 
line, more particularly as regards construction of 
houses and apartments, there can hardly be ex- 
pected any very marked increase over the pres- 
ent volume of orders reaching the manufacturers 
of sash, doors and interior finish, which volume 
is sufficient to keep the plants fairly occupied, as 
a rule, tho none of them report being rushed. 
Under existing conditions they naturally are not 
inclined to pile up very large surplus stocks of 
regular items, and special work is limited by the 
building stagnation. Shortages of cement, steel 
and-glass are factors that seriously hamper oper- 
ations. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufactur- 
ers report new business light, and that they 
are pretty well caught up on old’ orders. The 
reduction in building activity in this territory has 
been marked of late. Country yards are buying 
very little, waiting for their fall trade to develop, 
tho by that time it may be much harder to get 
cars and the freight rate will show an advance. 

The door and millwork trade is showing much 
dullness at Buffalo, N.Y. Of late hardly any 
dwellings are being sta , tho there is a large 
amount of small repair“Work undertaken. Mills 
in the factory section are reporting a fair number 
of new buildings going up, but much competition 
prevails for the business. 

The members of the Baltimore, (Md.) sash and 
door trade continue to report a fair amount of 
business despite the disposition manifested of late 
on the part of the contractors to hold back. The 
volume of orders is not as large as it was in the 
spring, but it serves to keep those of the working 
forces at the different establishments who are not 
away on their-vacations busy enough. No further 
revision in price lists is to be noted, the easing off 


and the appointment of a receiver to wind up its 
affairs. A dispute over the management of the 
company’s affairs is said to have brought about th: 
petition. It is being contested by officers and 
directors of the corporation. 


OPERATION OF METHODS OF DEPRECIA- 
TION 


The accompanying chart, designed by the Riu 
Appraisal Co., Patton Building, Milwaukee, Wi:., 
indicates the manner in which various methods » 
depreciation operate. Lines 3, 4 and 5 are pur 
theoretical, based upon annual deduction of 
given percentage to replace a certain value at t) 
end of a given term, either straight-line, accum.- 
lative or increasing annual charge. 

Lines 1, 2 and 6 indicate actual depreciation, «.- 
termined by appraisal service, This suggests th 
the annual rate used by an industrial concern m.\\ 
be either too high or too low to retire the valie 
actually affected at the expiration of its period .f 
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In the above graph A represents Value new; C. I). 
—Ultimate salvage value; Curve 1—Act ual De- 
preciation determined by careful inspection; 
caused by rapid deterioration or. obsolescence; 
Curve 2—<Actual depreciation; longer life of 
partial usefulness; Curve 3—Theoretical straight- 
line life age method, 5 percent annual rate; Un- 
scientific and incorrect; Curve 4—Sinking fund 
method, 5 percent annual reserve at compoun! 
interest; Curve 5—Increasing annual reserve 
method at compound interest. Curve 6—Actuaf 
depreciation determined by careful inspection 
operating value maintained thru good upkeep and 
high efficiency; rapid depreciation only when 
eareful survey discloses obsolescence or 
quacy. 

serviceability ; or being excessive, extinguish such 

worth before usefulness has elapsed. 

The point to be emphasized is that a financial 
statement is no stronger than its weakest point 
and that insurance in force can not adequately 
protect if it is placed upon an assumed value. 
The Rau Appraisal Co. just now is offering a 
special service and invites permission to submit its 
proposition. 
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reached its limit, and the cost of production is 
such that any considerable additional marking 
down of the quotations*is practically out of the 
question. 

Business is reported at San Francisco, (Calif.) 
sash and millwork plants. Door factories in the 
Bay counties district are doing a good business but 
are not rushed with orders for stock doors. Fin- 
ished door factories connected with the white and 
sugar pine mills are in steady operation, but the 
eastern demand is not so heavy as it was early 
in the year. There is no unsold sash and door 
cut stock. Pine box shook production is very 
active, with a strong demand at good prices. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 7.—The fir lumber 
export market continues rather quiet, awaiting the 
expected decline in ocean freights. However, an 
inquiry for two million fir ties for the United King- 
dom, amounting to eighty million feet, was re- 
ceived here two weeks ago. According to later 
information one million of these ties have been 
placed in Sweden, and one cargo of about 125,000 
pieces has been placed in British Columbia. The 
remainder is unplaced. There is‘a prospect that 
the balance of this order will be placed in cargoes 
of 3,500,000 to 5,000,000 feet as tonnage becomes 
available at a freight rate of, say, $40 a thousand 
feet. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
is taking some lumber orders right along, altho the 
volume is small. 

According to the Redwood Export Co., this city, 
the foreign demand for clear redwood lumber con- 
tinues, and some good business has been boeked for 
1921 delivery. Some good tie inquiries have been 


having to -all _ appearances for the time beingreceived from South America. 
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SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 7.—Along with the an- 
nouncement this week of freight rate increases 
come assurances from the Northern Pacific head- 
quarters in St. Paul of relief from the freight car 
shortage. Word was received in Spokane from J. 
(. Woodworth, second vice president of the North- 
ern Pacific, who wired the following to W. H. Ude, 
general agent for the Northern Pacific at Spokane: 
“Our car situation is improving rapidly. We are 
getting empty box cars from eastern connections as 
result of orders given by car service section, and 
realizing that lumber shippers in your territory 
have many unfilled orders and that much depends 
upon their ability to get them out before rates are 
changed, all available cars are being crowded west. 
We have even gone to the extent of taking men off 
work trains to increase this movement.’ Mr. Ude, 
referring to this telegram, stated: “The situation 
up to the present has been acute, to say the least. 
We have been able to supply but 35 percent of the 
demands made upon us for lumber equipment.” 

Reports from the mills indicate that there has 
been a larger supply of cars this week than for 
some time and the loosening up of the situation 
has been a big help, but it will be a long time be- 
fore carg enough to supply the wants of all the 
mills are received. 

Don Lawrence, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
stated today that the company’s biggest worry was 
the car situation. “The demand is so far in ex- 
cess of the car supply that we have noticed little 
difference,” said Mr. Lawrence. “As far as we are 
concerned, there has been little change in the 
lumber situation this week.” 

“We have received more cars this week than 
during any week for some time,” stated Ray Can- 
field, assistant sales manager for the Panhandle 
and the Blackwell lumber companies. “The addi- 
tional cars have helped us to take care of the in- 
creased demand, but we can not begin to take care 
of all the orders that are being received.” 

Leslie M. Bullen, sales manager for the Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Co., is on a vacation trip to the 
Coast and will return about Aug. 16, His assistant, 
George Holden, reported a brisk demand for ship- 
ments that can be handled before the new freight 
rates go into effect. 

L. G. Wellington, superintendent of the two In- 
land Empire districts of the Loyal Legion of Log- 
gers & Lumbermen, resigned his position this week, 
his resignation to take effect Aug. 15. He will be- 
come associated with the Fred B. Grinnell Co., a 
real estate firm. 

Norman F. Coleman, president of the Loyal Le 
sion of Loggers & Lumbermen, announced here 
this week that the Loyal Legion would move its 
office and will be amalgamated with the employ- 
ment office at a new location to be selected later. 

The Deer Park Lumber Co. at Deer Park, just 
north of Spokane, is constructing about ten miles 
of railroad into its timber holdings this year and 
is also expending about $30,000 in improving its 
power plant. The latter work includes the in- 
stallation of new boilers and a fuel house. This 
work will be completed by Nov. 1. “We have been 
easing up some in our logging operations of late,” 
stated R. S. Wilson, treasurer of the company. 
“For one reason, this is the time of year when some 
of the men like to change from logging to work in 
the harvest fields. But as a whole we have had 
little difficulty this year in getting men for the 
woods and have been well supplied with logs. Our 
mill will turn out about 40,000,000 feet of lumber 
this year, which is about the same as our 1919 
record.,”’ 

William Kroll, head of the St. Maries Lumber 
Co., whose plant is at St. Maries, Idaho, was talked 
of this week as a possible successor to Thomas H. 
Brewer as president of the Fidelity National Bank 
of Spokane. Mr. Brewer died last Monday of sleep- 
ing sickness. Mr. Kroll is a heavy stockholder in 
the bank and his success in the lumber industry 
lead some to believe that he might be urged by 
directors of the bank to take the presidency of that 
institution. 

According to Frank C. Kendall, manager of the 
Potlatch Lumber Co.’s string of retail yards in the 
Inland Empire, the retail business of the Potlatch 
company in 1920 will be far ahead of last year. 
“The trade is rather quiet right now on account of 
the harvest,” stated Mr. Kendall, “but we look for 
it to liven up in the fall as some of the districts 
have rather good crops this year. Taken as a 
whole there is a big improvement so far in 1920. 
Crops are either good or fair in all of our district 
except in the Big Bend country west of Spokane. 
This is the fourth season the farmers in that sec- 
tion have had poor crops. Some of the farmers 
reseeded their land three times this spring in hopes 
of securing a crop, but apparently it was no use. 
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Just now the revision of the freight rates is upper- 
most in our minds and it is a big job to figure out 
our new prices when the railroad men themselves 
don’t know where they’re at.” 

Orrin S. Good, of the Good-Hopkins Lumber Co., 
Spokane, has been spending several weeks in the 
East and middle West. In a letter from Minne- 
apolis to his office here he reports a slight letup in 
the demand and prices slumping a little. He looks 
for present conditions to exist until after the fall 
election and writes that it will probably be the 
first of the year before any decided changes will 
be experienced. 


INEXPERIENCE SWELLS ACCIDENT LIST 


SPOKANE, WaSsH., Aug. 7.—According to a re- 
port of the Washington State safety board, the 
killing of seventeen loggers and lumbermen and the 
injury of 1092 others during June has attracted 
considerable attention by safety engineers and ex- 
perts. 

High prices for timber, intensive logging opera- 
tions and resulting high wages are said by safety 
officials to have attracted many inexperienced men 
into the logging and lumber industries. Experience 
in the past has taught that the influx of large num- 
bers of new men into any hazardous industry in- 
variably sends the accident record soaring. 

In the lumber and logging industry the crest of 
accidents each year is usually not reached until 
August. Figures for July are not all recorded yet. 


Confer on Forest Fire Situation 


SpoKaNE, WasH., Aug. 7.—Maj. Kelley, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Federal forest inspector, held a 
conference in Spokane Wednesday of this week with 
supervisors of the various forests of eastern Wash- 
ington, northern Idaho and western Montana. The 
supervisors were optimistic about the forest fire 
situation in the Inland Empire, but agreed that the 
fire fighters should prepare for the worst. It will 
be at least three weeks yet before it can be hoped 
to stamp out all the fires that are now burning. 
Among the forestry officials who attended the meet- 
ing were: R. H. Rutledge, Missoula; L. C. Stock- 
dale, Missoula; A. Morrow, Denver; F. J. Jeffer- 
son, Kooskia, Idaho; S. V. Fullaway, Grangeville, 
Idaho. 


Forest Service Changes 

MissovuLa, Mont., Aug. 7.—R. H. Rutledge, who 
as district forester in district No. 1 with head- 
quarters at Missoula has codperated in many ways 
with the lumbermen of the Northwest in working 
for the betterment of timber conditions, has been 
transferred to Ogden, Utah, where he will become 
district forester of the intermountain district, 
known as district No. 4. He replaces L. F. Kneipp, 
who goes to Washington. Mr. Rutledge will re- 
main here until after the fire season is over. ~ 

The main office of the planting department of 
Forest Service district No. 1 has recently been 
moved from Missoula to the Savenac nursery at 
Haughan, Mont. This change has been made so 
that the work will be more centralized. The de- 
partment is at present preparing for the fall cam- 
paign. It will collect six thousand bushels of white 
pine cones in the Bitter Root district and several 
hundred bushels each of Douglas fir, spruce and 
larch in the Lolo forests. The Forest Service has 
its own mills to extract the seeds from the cones. 





NEW ‘‘EVEREADY’’ CATALOG 


The new “Eveready” catalog, issued by the Ox- 
weld Acetylene Co., of 3640 Jasper Place, Chicago, 
Ill., is now ready for the public. The catalog is 
issued in sections, each devoted to a particular 
phase of “Eveready” equipment—welding and cut- 
ting blowpipes, regulators, accessories etc. 

The “Eveready” line was formerly manufactured 
under the name of “‘Prest-O-Lite’’ apparatus by the 
Prest-O-Lite Co., and was extensively used in the 
metal trades. The Oxweld company took over the 
production and sales under the present name, 
Eveready, early in 1920, incorporating certain im- 
provements in design lately developed in oxy-acety- 
lene engineering. 


ORGANIZATION of a merchants’ exchange in Taco- 
ma, Wash., with an up to date shipping bureau is 
planned by a number of the leading exporters, in- 
cluding a number of prominent lumber manufac- 
turers. A number of meetings have been held re- 
cently and formal organization of the exchange is 
projected early in the fall. 








Western 


HEMLOCK 


is gaining wider distribu- 
tion in the East because 
of its natural characteris- 
tics and adaptability to 
varied uses. numer- 
ous mills confine the manu- 
facturing of Hemlock to 
the uses wherein it excels 
—as for example:— 


CASING, CEILING, 
FINISH, FLOORING, 
DIMENSION AND 
YARD STOCK. 


SHELVING, DRAWERS, 
FURNITURE, BOAT 
FINISH,CRATES, BOXES, 
COOPERAGE, CASKETS. 


Douglas Fir 

Port Orford Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 

Red Cedar 

Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 
Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Other 
Woods 
We 
Can 
Ship 





EASTERN OFFICES: 
NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 

Chas. S. Hinkley, Mgr. 

CLEVELAND-—Engineers Bldg. 
R. E. Lewis, Mer. 
CHICAGO—Stock Exchange Bldg. 
T. W. Lehmann, Mer. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Builders Exchange, 
D. V. Case, Mar. 








We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


Northwestern RTLAND, 
Bank Bldg., ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres, 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mgr. 
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CALIFORNIA | 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
-and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. aa 














| SPOKANE 


. : 
THE 


Polleys Lumber Co. 








Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 


Offices and Mills: 
Missoula, Mont. 





L Shipments via N. P. and Milwaukee Railways 
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“The Nicest Load of Posts that 
ever came to Powers Lake” 
The manager of the Bovey-Shute and Jackson 
Yard at Power Lake, North Dakota made the 
abovereport pin’s Life- 
to his home CHAPIN’ S time Axe- 
office when LI F: ; M Split Western 
he received Red Cedar 
acarof Cha- Posts recently 


E.T.Chapin Co., srorane, wash. 


THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 
man Poet.’ including “TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 
Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 
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ROLLING A BODY ON A WAITING PACKARD 


A Truck System for Millwork Distributers 


The ‘Truck and Tractor Department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had occasion to em- 
phasize, since its inception years ago, the necessity 
for careful investigation of a hauling problem be- 
fore trucks are purchased. The first necessity for 
the successful installation and operation of a truck 
delivery system is a comprehensive and accurate 
analysis by a transportation engineer thoroly 
familiar with all the requirements of the particular 
business he is prescribing for. Such a man may 
be an independent engineer or he may be a sales 
engineer employed by a truck manufacturer. Or 
a company may well afford, where it operates a 
number of trucks, to place the operation of the 
fleet in the hands of an efficient transportation 
engineer and he, of course, is the man to investi- 
gate and determine what sort of equipment should 
be used. 

Millwork distributers have particularly bulky 





and delicate commodities to deliver and conse- 
quently the system employed by the Curtis Door & 
Sash Co., of Chicago, will be of particular interest. 
This company is using four Packard trucks ani 
was assisted in the installation of its, system by the 
Packard Motor Car Co. of Chicago. Some time 
ago the Curtis Door & Sash Co. of Chicago de- 
termined to put its hauling on a systematic basis 
as quickly as possible. The first step was the in- 
stallation of the National Standard Truck Cost 
System to determine exactly what transportation 
units cost to operate. Mr. Krueger, who is in 


charge of the company’s transportation, was re 
sponsible for this. 

The total figures developed by the cost system 
over a short period showed him that the com- 
pany’s trucks could make a much greater profit 
than they were making at the time. The cost sys- 
tem facts also showed the weak spots and a survey 








Illustration Courtesy Packard Motor Car Co. of Chicago 
THE TRANSFER TRACK AND METHOD OF LOADING BODIBS 
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indicated what was necessary to bring 100 per- 
cent efficiency or as near that as is possible. 

The Curtis Door & Sash Co. at that time was 
located in a building a short distance from its 
present plant. The loading platform was about 
as wide as a truck and so arranged that vehicles 
bad to back up to it at an angle. The delay and 
unnecessary confusion thus created is readily ap- 
parent, in as much as the company’s business was 
sufficient to keep four trucks busy. Another item 
entering into the problem is that the nature of the 
products, sash and doors, demands very careful 
ading and that the truck load accumulates 

oe from various parts of the plant. This 

iturally necessitated long waits at the loading 
platform for the trucks to be supplied with their 
full quota of, materials. Obviously, then, anything 
that would release the trucks from these long 
waits would go a long way to reduce haulage over- 
head. After careful study and quite a bit of ex- 
perimenting, a system of demountable bodies was 
worked out for the trucks. Limited space available 
at the loading platform, however, did not permit 
of a fair trial of the plan. Shortly after this the 
company moved to its present highly modernized 
building. 

An enclosed loading platform was built at one 
end of the plant. This covers about’ 975 square 
feet of floor space and is equipped to handle de- 
mountable bodies and the company’s four trucks. 
These bodies are all built with little wheels so 
that they may be rolled on and off the trucks or 
moved about on the loading platform on a system 
of tracks. This is shown in one of the accom- 
paning illustrations. The bodies are held at the 
back of the platform for loading. When they have 
received all the material they are to carry, they 
are moved forward on to the switching tracks and 
from there rolled on to the truck. The trucks load 


at one end and unload at the other. The loading 
end is so arranged that the frame of the truck 
will slant towards the front. This permits easy 
loading of the full body. The plan is reversed 
at the unloading end so that a slight push will 
roll the body off the truck. Nine hundred and 
seventy-five feet of floor space may seem a trifle 
large for a loading platform and prohibitive in ex- 
pense, but the officials of the Curtis Door & Sash 
Co. say the value per foot of property in its 
location is very low and, even if it were not the 
fact that the loading time has been vastly reduced 
by the system of demountable bodies, would more 
than offset the cost. Practically instant loading 
and unloading, of course, permits the company’s 
trucks to keep busy every minute of the day if 
the demands of the business necessitate. 

After thoroly working out and perfecting every- 
thing connected with the transportation of the 
Curtis Door & Sash Co. at the plant, Mr. Krueger 
analyzed its deliveries to find just what service 
was necessary to care for all the company’s 
customers. With the figures he obtained, he worked 
out a system of district deliveries with the plant 
as a center so that the trucks deliver south and 
west Mondays and Thursdays; south, east and ex- 
treme south Tuesdays and Fridays; and north on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. As the trucks are all 
back from their routes late in the afternoon and 
before they have put in a day’s work, this time 
is used for making special deliveries. All the com- 
pany’s delivery work is scheduled and run accord- 
ing to exact plan. The arrangement made for 
transportation may appear rather elaborate. The 
officials of the company say, however, that they 
have found thru actual experience, first with un- 
organized, then with highly organized transporta- 
tion, that the systematized work more than pays 
for itself thru increased efficiency. 











CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Aug. 9.—With yards well filled with material 
and the people of the community more than will- 
ing to build new homes, lumbermen of the Cleve- 
land district now face the problem of how to meet 
this possible demand for lumber materials in the 
face of inability to finance home building projects. 
Individually and collectively the building material 
trades are taking this matter up with banks and 
other financial institutions, but so far little satis- 
faction has been obtained. The result is that the 
summer of 1920 is likely to go down as the poorest 
season in the matter of frame house construction, 
which the lumber trade depends upon mostly, in 
many years. 

Steps toward remedying this condition already 
are being taken by the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers. At a special meeting of directors, discus- 
sion of forming a second mortgage money company 
by the lumber trade was held here this week. The 
movement has gone no farther than the talking 
stage, but the possibilities it offers toward reviving 
the demand for material is significant, and further 
discussions will be held looking to its perfection 
during the next few weeks. 

The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers is plan- 
ning a campaign to standardize mill costs among 
lumber *interests in this section. J. V. O’Brien, 
secretary of the board, was to go to Cedar Point 
during the week of Aug. 9, to confer with W. P. 
Flint, mill cost expert, who was expected to attend 
the meetings of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers. Mr. Flint was to be asked to 
conduct a discussion at a future date before mem- 
bers of the Cleveland board on this subject. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Aug. 9.—The central Ohio lumber trade shows 
more strength in every direction. Lumbermen gen- 
erally believe this is due largely to the imminent 
advance in freight rates which is stimulating im- 
mediate business and also to a better feeling in 
industrial and building circles. Reserve stocks in 
dealers’ hands are not large as a rule and conse- 
quently buying is more general. There is a general 
effort made to purchase to replace broken stocks. 


Hardwoods are rather firm at the reduced levels, 


while southern pine shows more strength. In 
other words there is an appreciable increase in the 
volume of business in both departments of the 
trade. Car shortage and embargoes are still hind- 
ering the prompt movement of lumber cargoes. 

R. W. Horton, of the sales department of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., left recently for a three 
weeks’ vacation trip in "the Upper peninsula of 
Michigan. F. B. Pryor, of the Ritter company, has 
returned from a business trip to Philadelphia and 
New York. While in the former city he consulted 
with the eastern office of the company. 





W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber 
Co., has returned from a southern trip after visit- 
ing mills at Tuscaloosa and Reform, Ala. 

Most of the officials of the American Column & 
Lumber Co. were away: last week. M. W. Stark, 
general manager, was called away on business while 
E. M. Stark, secretary, went to Stark, W. Va., to in- 
spect the company’s mills. E. E. Krause, assistant 
treasurer, went to Louisville to attend a cost meet- 
ing. The company reports slow shipping with 
subnormal demand and production. 

J. M. Andrews, head of the lumber department 
of the Central West Coal & Lumber Co., recently 
returned from a trip to Alabama and Mississippi 
where he investigated lumber conditions. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Aug. 9.—There has been little of moment in the 
hardwood trade in this part of the country during 
the last week. The daily luncheons of the lumber- 
men at the Chamber of Commerce were lightly at- 
tended as many of the lumbermen are away on 
vacations and business is rather dull with others 
and the interest in exchanging views is not so keen 
as when the market is active and conditions are 
changing daily. 

The terminal congestion in Cincinnati is much 
improved and all embargoes affecting shipments 
into Cincinnati have been raised by the Baltimore 
& Ohio and the Big Four. The Baltimore & Ohio 
tried out a clean-up day over Sunday last week, 
but it did not prove much of a success in Cincinnati 
as the shippers failed to codperate in the move- 
ment. 

The M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. gave an outing for 
its employees last week which proved to be an 
entertaining and propitious affair. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Aug. 9.—Little change was noticed last week in 
the lumber market, which continues strong, even 
tho demand is not so heavy as dealers would like 
to see it. Considerable buying has been done in the 
last week, but this has not been due to the demand, 
but rather to the effort made to build up stocks 
against the expected fall trade. As soon as the 
increased freight rates go into effect a sharp rise is 
expected in the market. The shortage of cars is 
one great influence that is keeping the price up, in 
the belief of local dealers. 

The Comer & Searce Co. recently completed a 
large modern planing mill at its yards in May- 
wood, Ind., and the new plant now is in operation. 
The building is 40 feet wide and 80 feet long with 
a concrete floor. A solid row of sash around the 
entire building affords natural light. 

What promises to become a Statewide move- 
ment for the reforestation of Indiana has been 
started by Charles C. Deam, forester for the State 
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Coupon Books 


“We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros., Chicago, Til. 
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TROUT CREEK, MICH. 4 
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Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
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Specialize in Mixed Cars o' HITE PINE an 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding Coling,. | Pleorne, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window — Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINA 

Western White Pine and Idaho ee Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho. 


Dry Hardwoods 


Prompt Shipments 


Two cars 2" No. | C & B Mich. Hard Maple 
Two cars 2"° No. 2 C & B Mich. Soft Maple 























Ne J 
200 M ft. of 3x6 No. 3 Com. 
M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
-4 & 6-4 No. | C. & B. 


One Car 2” No. 2 Com, Mich. Soft Elm 
We Want Orders for 
200 M ft. of 2x6 No. 3 Com. Maple 
Von Platen Lumber Company, trv oon, Mick. 
Bone 
iso Pine, Hemlock and Rowen 


The Coulter Lumber Company 
\ Grand Rapids, Michigan 
75 M ft. of 12-4 No. 2C. & B. 
50 M ft. of 16-4 No. 2 C. & B. 
200 M ft. of 5-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 
4 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
e e 
Michigan Hard Maple 5:7 
Can Shi f-4 to 16-4 No. | Com, & Btr. Maple 
ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 
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BOULEVARD 830 








OAK FLOORING — HARDWOOD TRIM 
ROUGH HARDWOODS — WHITE PINE 


BASIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 
MILL AND YARD, BASIC, VA. 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 


Beaumont Quality 
Is Worth Trying Now 
Buyers who pride them- | 


selves on quality prod- 
ucts should get in touch 
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SPECIALTIES: 


with us for we ll 
Yellow Pine and | S:i*bites, 


Hardwood Lumber | octns, 


Decking 





Our service will equal 
your requirements at all 
times. 


The Beaumont 8 £: seoshess: res 
Beaumont Lasher Co. 


Texas 











Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 


Your items of 
_ Inquiries LONG AND SHORTLEAF 
Solicited. 


YELLOW PINE 


and SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 





All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 








Southern 


Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Ma§$nolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufacture 


and Uniform Grading 
Mills at A.L. BOYNTON 
White City and San Augustine, LUMBER CO. 
Tex., and Hornbeck, La. Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Seles Offices at Lufkin, Texas Lufkin - Texas 











department of conservation. He has issued an ap- 
peal to the general public to become interested in 
the question and naturally his appeal was directed 
to the lumber interests of the State. Mr. Deam 
declares that the very fact that lumber is being 
used three times as fast as the trees from which 
the lumber was taken can be grown makes it im- 
perative that some action, and that a concerted 
action, be taken by the State as a whole. He 
points to the fact that the assessed valuation for 
the State of nearly $2,000,000,000 has been gained 
thru the dangerous sacrifice of practically all of 
the forest resources. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Aug. 10.—There has been little change in the 
trade of the hardwood lumber manufacturers dur- 
ing the last week or ten days and few orders and 
inquiries have come in. It is not expected there 
will be any marked improvement in business until 
after the first week in September, if then. Collec- 
tions are good and prices are holding firm on most 
of the better grades. Local furniture factories 
that are being operated in spite of the strike of the 
furniture workers, are in the market for practically 
no lumber at this time. The retail lumber trade 
has been rather sluggish for the last few weeks. 
Sash and door men and planing mill owners also 
report that business is rather dull at this time. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Aug. 9.—With the resumption of activities at 
the mills in Marinette and Menominee after a three 
months’ standstill due to the timberworkers’ strike, 
a stimulation of the lumber market is apparent in 
this section. The mills will endeavor to make up 
for lost time, so far as possible. 

The building of a large mill by the-Henry Ford 
interests near Iron Mountain has awakened much 
interest in Marinette and Menominee. Work has 
been started upon the mill, which will cost $250,- 
000. It will be the last word in mill equipment, 
with all the latest improvements. Plans are also 
being made by the same company for extensive 
logging operations and a number of camps will be 
operated. Logs sufficient to keep the mill ‘in op- 
eration day and night will be cut. Like those of 
the Von Platen Co.,-of Iron Mountain, the camps 
will be operated summer and winter. Henry Ford 
is president of the new company, which is known 
as the Michigan Iron, Land & Lumber Co. Ed- 
ward G. Kingsford is the vice president and assist- 
ant treasurer; Edsel Ford is treasurer and C. B. 
Longley is secretary. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Aug. 10.—One of the encouraging signs of the 
times is the fact that building operations in Mil- 
waukee are again picking up after a decided slump 
during May, June and July. During the last week 
415 permits with a valuation of $304,150 were 
issued, compared with 440 permits and a value of 
$219,180 in the same week of 1919. This is an 
increase of 50 percent. Builders and dealers as 
well are rather apprehensive over the effect on 
new construction of the recent advance in freight 
rates, feeling. that the increased cost will discour- 
age even more an already hesitant building public. 

Reports from the North show that sawmills are 
gradually increasing production but are not mak- 
ing as much headway as would be desirable in view 
of the volume of unfilled orders. Industrial de- 
mand is fairly well maintained and choice hard- 
woods are especially wanted. Transportation con- 
ditions remain unfavorable and deliveries are ham- 
pered as much as ever before, if not more. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Aug. 10.—The freight rate increase in this ter- 
ritory of approximately 40 percent is expected 
to add about $1.75 a thousand feet to the price of 
dressed lumber for New York and about $2 on 
rough lumber from the South. But this is expected 
to mean little to the ultimate consumer, consider- 
ing present prices as compared with those pre- 
vailing a few years ago. There is a disposition 
to order all sorts of lumber before the new rates 
go, into effect. 

A Buffalo lumberman, who received orders for 
sixteen cars early Monday morning, says that 
business is not only good, but if it should increase 
much there would be a famine. He looks for a 
further revival soon. An adjustment between lum- 
ber prices and rents, so that the latter was brought 
up more to the level of lumber prices would 
precipitate a boom, in his opinion. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange at its informal 
meeting Saturday took up the question of adding 
5 cents per 100 pounds to the regular tariff, as 
allowed by the interstate commission. The roads 
have always tried to cut a thru route up into two 
or three sections, so that they could make this 


charge 10 or 15 cents. Now they want to repex! 
the old tariff so that they can get the same speci:! 
increase of rate when the new additional rate 
goes in. The transportation committee of the 
exchange will watch developments. 

W. L. Morley, who severed his connection from 
Mixer & Co. lately to take a position with the 
Irwin Lumber Co., of Erie, Pa., will open sn 
office in the Niagara Life Building, where he has 
been located, and conduct it as a branch of the 
Irwin company. C. W. Dean, of Corning, N. Y., 
who travels for Mixer & Co., will take most of 
Mr. Morley’s former territory. 

C. M. Carrier, an old Buffalo lumberman wiio 
has not been very active in the business of laic 
and who has lived south much of the time, 
here and as full as ever of enthusiasm over coni(:- 
tions. He is connected with the Bathurst Lumi; 
Co., conducted by Buffalonians in New Brunswic. 
That company is shipping spruce lumber heavily 
and supplementing it with the manufacture of 
pulp, cutting tree tops up to about three inches in 
diameter. He has timber tracts in Florida, but 
thinks they will increase in value fast enough if 
allowed to stand. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Aug. 11.—Hardwood operators report better !a- 
bor supplies and better production, but much 
trouble in securing cars for shipment, with the 
result that only choice orders are being accepted, 
and prices are good. Better demand is expected 
in September, but there is no assurance of a better 
car supply. 

Jobbers of building lumbers report a_ spotted 
demand but good movement as a whole. Money 
continues tight and building operations slumped 
badly in July, but there is still a lot of work in 
hand and movement continues good. 

In the hardwood market there is a very good 
demand for veneers, mahogany and walnut lumber, 
poplar, gum and plain oak, with quartered a bit 
dull and chestnut only fair. Elm ig fair and so is 
hickory, but ash is a little quiet. 

The Louisville division of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association reports two new members, 
the R. R. May Hardwood Co. and the Star Wood 
Products Co., ‘both of Louisville, making eleven 
new members since February. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Aug. 9.—The hardwood market in general is in- 
active, with ash still continuing to decline. Ship- 
ments have been below normal, with many mills 
still closed down until the outlook becomes brighter. 
The car supply is wholly inadequate, making unsat- 
isfactory deliveries another cause for complaint. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aug. 10.—Demand for hardwsod lumber has 
shown no appreciable expansion in Memphis and 
the Memphis territory during the last few days 
Some members of the trade report having booked 
fairly good orders, some of them running is 
high as 700,000 to 800,000 feet, but the majority 
are having difficulty in booking enough business 
to keep them going at anything like capacity. 
Some inquiries have developed from the railroads 
as a result of the increase in freight rates soon to 
become effective but it is difficult to gage, at 
present, the extent of the needs of the carrieis 
for car timber, cross ties and other materials. It 
is intimated that there is something like concerte: 
action by the railroads in their efforts to buy lum- 
ber and timbers, especially in the matter of prices. 
but nothing definite can be stated on this point 
now. 

The advance in freight rates granted the rail 
roads has not materially stimulated demand for 
hardwood lumber, certainly not to the extent e*- 
pected by members of the trade. Where stoc! 
is in transit without having been sold, those who 
have charge of it are using the proposed increase 
in freight rates as a means of hastening the sale 
of such stock. Manufacturers, however, have not 
received much increase in either inquiries or orders 
on this account. Prices are about the same as 
recently. There is very little, if any, forced sel!- 
ing of southern hardwoods. Stocks are increas: 
ing but they are by no means burdensome. Furth- 
ermore, the average manufacturer is very positive- 
ly of the conviction that there is going to be 4 
good increase in demand after Sept. 1, and he is 
therefore disposed to await developments in this 
respect. The building operations in Memphis dur- 
ing July, were approximately the same as for 
July, 1919, $800,000. There was substantial in- 
crease in the number of permits taken out during 
the closing days of the month, however, and 
there have been a large number of permits taken 
out thus far in August. The money market 1s 
reported somewhat easier and this is regarded as 
one of the reasons for the increase. 
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BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Aug. 7.—Wharf facilities for the consolidation 
of Whatcom County lumber orders of 500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet a month are wanted here by the 
Northwest Trading Co., of Seattle, and the propo- 
sition will be taken up with the company by the 
Chamber of Commerce. This is the second offer 
of the kind that has been made to Bellingham 
within the last few months, and these and other 
shipping chances are being used as an argument 
in favor of the port district plan which will be 
voted on here Sept. 14. 

The Christie Timber Co. hag begun cutting logs 
again and shipments to Bellingham will be re- 
sumed early this month: The McCoy-Loggie Tim- 
ber Co. probably will start again shortly. 

The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., which 
resumed operation for a short time following its 
July 4 shutdown, has ceased running and the com- 
pany is not prepared to say when it will be active 
again. The plant closed the day following the 
loading of the steamship Argus with 1,000,000 feet 
of ties for the United Kingdom. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills this week 
put 1,000,000 feet of ties aboard the steamship 
Argus for the United Kingdom and a similar 
quantity of commercial lumber aboard the steam- 
ship Klamath for San Pedro. The BE. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. loaded the steamship San Diego with 
450,000 feet for San Pedro and finished the 
schooner Resolute’s cargo for Australia. 

Mosquitoes from the Fraser River Valley last 
week compelled the closing of the Cedar Gulch, 
Valley Home and Shady Hook shingle mills near 
Sumas. The insects were so numerous and sav- 
age that the millmen could scarcely work during 
the day and they could not sleep at night. The 
influx was caused by floods. 

Jack Mason, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ pur- 
chasing agent, has motored to Idaho and Mon- 
tana on a vacation. 

Fred J. Wood, president of the E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co., left Aug. 6 for San Francisco. He will 
return about the end of August. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Aug. 7.—No change of importance took place in 
the situation at Everett during the week, as viewed 
by the lumbermen. Their plants were kept in op- 
eration; the car shortage was unrelieved; ship- 
ments went out about as during the preceding two 
weeks. Plans for summer suspensions remain un- 
changed. There was a ray of cheer in the news 
from Seattle received today that railroads were 
rushing trainloads of empties to the Sound coun- 
try to permit the movement of the largest possible 
quantity of lumber toward the markets before the 
advance in freight rates becomes effective late in 
the month. Apprehensive of nothing, because, they 
say, conditions can not be more discouraging, mill- 
men are waiting to see what happens next. There 
was some stiffening of the lumber market, and in- 
quiries indicated reviving interest among building 
lines induced by the lower price scale, but the 
whole future depends upon transportation, appar- 
ently the most unsettled and unstable factor of all. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Aug. 7.—C. A. Smith, who was on Coos Bay 
looking over his properties, on sailing this week 
for San Francisco on his own vessel the 0. A. 
Smith, named for him, recalled that it was just 
fifty-three years to the day since he had left his 
home near Stockholm, Sweden, to make his career 
in America. He was then 14 years old, had all of 
his worldly possessions in a little bag and had less 
than one dollar in cash in his pocket. Altho he 
has built up an enormous lumber business and 
operates on Coos Bay one of the most modern mills 
in the world, he declared on his anniversary that 
he had never had any inheritances and had never 
received one cent that he did not work for or for 
which he did not give value received. Mr. Smith 
has pulled his company thru financial difficulties 
during the last few years. On the anniversary of 
his coming to America the two mills in Marshfield 
made a new record for cutting lumber, in eight 
hours cutting 626,000 feet, which is the greatest 
production for that number of hours ever made by 
the plants. 

Many small camps are operating in Coos County 
getting out Port Orford white cedar. Buyers for 


Japanese firms are paying a high price for clear 
cedar which is suitable for airplanes and the clear 
cedar for auto battery plates is creating a great 
demand. This stock is taken in short bolts, which 
Permits many small tracts not large enough for 
the establishment of regular logging camps to be 





The prices paid for first class cedar are such 


cut. 
that cutting the wood by hand and transporting it 
from isolated districts in auto trucks have proved 


profitable. There is also a big demand for cedar 
poles, many of which are being taken out of the 
woods. 

Delsipee & Carlson have opened a new logging 
camp on the Perkins tract near Bandon and will 
log a million feet of timber for the Robert Dollar 
Co. The logs will be hauled on trucks to the Co- 
quille River for shipment. 

The Minard logging camp on Tenmile Lake is 
closed because of lack of cars to bring the logs to 
Marshfield. Both mills at Coquille are closed be- 
cause of the car shortage and the Aasen mill at 
Arago is closed for the same reason. The car 
shortage in Coos County is more acute than it ever 
has been before and lumbermen say that more of 
the camps and probably some of the larger mills 
will be forced to close if there is not some relief 
soon. 

The new mill which is being built by Charles 
Hall, A. Y. Myers and several other local men, 
will soon be in operation. It is located in the 
western part of Marshfield and the lumber manu- 
factured will be hauled thru the city on auto 
trucks to a retail yard which will be established. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Aug. 7.—There have been no serious changes in 
this market within the last week. Stock has not 
been moving into this territory to any great ex- 
tent recently owing to the severe car shortage now 
prevailing, but much material is coming into Los 
Angeles via vessel to San Pedro. The freight rate 
increase, effective the latter part of this month, 
has in a way stopped buying by wholesalers and a 
general rise in prices is expected after the new 
rates are introduced on all shipments. 

Prices are much the same as the last preced- 
ing week. The prevailing costs now are $8 over 
Rail B list on dimension ; $10 over on boards, and 
$30 to $35 over on finish. Cargo coming into this 
market has been selling for $35 base at ship’s tackle 
on common lumber. 

The retail yards are being kept busy, as build- 
ing is still at a very high level altho prices are 


high. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Aug. 7.—Willard C. Jackson, who for the last 
three years or more has been engaged in the 
lumber business here under the name of the Jack- 
son Lumber Co., has closed his offices and in 
about two weeks will move to Enterprise, in east- 
ern Oregon, where he will handle the logging end 
of the East Oregon Lumber Co. operations. Du- 
vall Jackson, the well known lumberman of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., who is president of the company, 
has disposed of his interests there and will move 
to Oregon for the winter with the intention of 
spending most of his time in Portland, while his 
sons, Willard C. and Harold, will look after the 
mill at Enterprise. Harold just got out of the 
navy and plans to follow the lumber business. The 
Jackson Lumber Co. will continue to operate the 
retail yards thruout the State for which Willard 
C. Jackson did his buying thru the Portland office. 
Duvall Jackson is widely known to the lumber 
buying public in the middle States because of his 
having conducted a long list of line yards for many 
years. These he has gradually disposed of with 
a view to centering his attention on the Enter- 
prise project. This mill has a daily capacity of 
125,000 feet. 

John Patterson, who represents the Warrenton 
Lumber Co., of Astoria, and the Winchester Bay 
Lumber Co., of Reedsport, Ore., says that both 
mills are busy cutting spruce and fir, the Win- 
chester Bay mill specializing in spruce, of which it 
cuts some of the very finest to be had, and he 
reports an active demand for spruce from the 
Atlantic coast lumber centers. However, Mr. Pat- 
terson desires to see what effect the new freight 
rates will have on the market. 

W. D. Plue, manager of the Columbia River Lum- 
ber Co. and the Columbia River Door Co., says 
that the mill at Kalama, Wash., is closed for a 
general overhauling and it will probably be thirty 
days before operations are resumed. Mr. Plue says 
that the demand for No. 1 5-panel doors continue 
active, the demand for No..2’s being a little easier. 

Ralph H. Burnside, president of the Willapa 
Lumber Co., went to San Francisco this week on 
business and will probably extend his journey to 
Los Angeles. Howard Jayne, secretary, took a trip 
to Willapa Harbor, where the company operates its 


mills. 
J. W. Copeland, treasurer of the Copeland Lum- 
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FOR SALE 


Southern Hardwoods 


Oak - Gum - Ash 
Elm - Maple - Cypress 
Hickory - Poplar 


Jerome Hardwoods 
Lumber Company 


JEROME, ARKANSAS 
We ship straight or mixed cars of Floor- 
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Dry Northern 


Hardwoods 


on Stick ready for Immediate 
Shipment: 


l car 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

1 car 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

‘ s/o Whe Sercont = 2 Lng 
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3 cars 4/4 Select Birch sitesi 

3 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. Birch 

100,000 ft. 2x6 Sound Heart Maple 
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Get Our Prices Now. 
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N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


Southem Hardwoods 


Cypress snore Pine 





Thcy can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 








Chicago Lumber 
and Veneer Co. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LUMBER AND VENEERS 


407 I rial Bldg., ; 
312 So. Clark Stecet, Chicago 











The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA. 


YELLOW PINE Pop, Gum 


8. R. Johnston, Manager. 











MONTGOMERY, ALA... 





Long and Shortleaf 


Southern Pine 


We Specialize for the 
etail Yard in 


High Grade Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Finish 
and other Dressed Stock 


Also Long and Dimension 





Write us about your needs 


W. E. Foshee Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 709-11 First National Bk. Bldg. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. J 


Wholesalers 











i ) 
Mr. Retailer: | ; 


If it’s Long and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


give us a chance to quote 
you. We specialize in 


FLOORING CEILING 
SIDING BOARDS 
DIMENSION 


We emphasize Quality and Service. 


W.L. Shepherd & Co. 


ONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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it, but there is as yet no report as to the extent of 
ber Co., which operates a string of retail yards 
thruout the Pacific Northwest, left this week on a 
pleasure trip to Glacier National Park, Montana. 
He will also visit with his brother, L. A. Cope- 
land, who has active charge of the ten yards in 
Montana with headquarters in Bozeman. 

The Oregon Fir Lumber Co. is the name of a 
new enterprise here. The company is composed 
of W. O. Van Schuyver, president, and G. R. 
Bleecker, vice president, and is engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business. Mr. Van Schuyver was 
until recently connected with the Millmade Con- 
struction Co., of this city, and Mr. Bleecker has 
been connected with lumber manufacturing and 
selling concerns on the Pacific coast and in the 
East for several years. 

The Douty Lumber Co.’s mill at Douty, Ore., 
lacks only a few finishing touches to be ready to 
manufacture lumber. A million feet of fine yellow 
fir logs are at the high lead ready to be hauled and 
dumped into the mill pond, which the June rains 
brought up to full capacity. The output of the 
mill will be handled by the U. S. Lumber & Box 
Co. At Rainier, Ore., the American Export Lum- 
ber Co., also affiliated with the Multnomah Lum- 
ber & Box Co., thé parent organization of the 
Douty enterprises, is building a mill that should 
be ready for operation some time this fall. 

The Superior Logging & Spar Co., a new com- 
pany organized last March with F. A. Douty as 
president, R. E. Howlett and L. R. Hubbard as 
vice presidents, and W. L. Fries as treasurer, has 
started operations at Onalaska, about fourteen 
miles from Chehalis, Wash., and is now furnish- 
ing logs for mills in that vicinity. The company 
bought a tract of timber from the O’Connell Lum- 
ber Co. at the time organization was effected. 

A. A. Dimmick has succeeded Charles E. Sand 
as sales manager for the Hart-Wood Lumber Co. 
Mr. Dimmick has been with the company for some 
time. A few weeks ago Mr. Sand resigned to be- 
come associated with the Cutler Lumber Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. S. Chapman announce the birth 
of a son. Mr. Chapman is in charge of the forest 
fire and forest conservation work here, and was 
married shortly after his rcturn from France, 
where as major he had charge of large operations 
carried on by the Engineers. 

F. G. Donaldson, secretary-manager of the Willa- 
mette Valley Lumbermen’s Association, states that 
the Southern Pacifist is now delivering one hundred 
empty cars daily to industries in Oregon, north of 
Ashland, in addition to the rather meager number 
made available before, and with a fair percent- 
age of these distributed among the mills consider- 
able relief is being furnished the lumber industry. 

Among visiting lumber dealers here this week 
were J. G. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, and Charles W. Johnson and 
L. D. Carpenter, of Seattle. Mr. Johnson is second 
vice president of the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association and Messrs. Wallace and Carpenter 
are members of the board of directors. They were 
here to confer with John Saari, of the Saari-Tully 
Lumber Co., also one of the board of directors of 
the American, in regard to a campaign to increase 
the membership in this district. 

At the weekly luncheon meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association here Wednesday, Aug. 
4, the new domestic market exploitation campaign 
was discussed and, according to L. W. Held, secre- 
tary of the Portland branch, the wholesalers here 
are highly interested in the proposition and will 
in all probability take a prominent part. Howard 
Jayne, of the Willapa Lumber Co., who is chair- 
man of the general committee in charge of the 
campaign, will be present at the next meeting to 
throw further light upon the subject. 

H. D, Langille, who for ten years was Portland 
manager of James D. Lacey & Co., timber brokers, 
and since his return from France has been con- 
nected with the logging operations of the Bridal 
Veil Lumbering Co. and the Wind River Lumber 
Co., has again entered the timber land business and 
opened offices here. Mr. Langille knows every 
foot of timber ground in Oregon and Washington, 
and he says he looks forward to considerable ac- 
tivity, with buyers in the market planning to de- 
velop whatever they may purchase. The time has 
arrived, says Mr. Langille, when timber in the Pa- 
cific Northwest is in demand for actual develop- 
ment, this being the last great stand in the coun- 
try. 

The Buswell Lumber Co. has appointed J. G. 
Lockhart manager of the department which handles 
the sales of fir lumber to the retail yards. W. A. 
Buswell recently returned from a trip to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, where he found the stocks rather low. 
Lack of money and cars are the deterrent factors 
in the lumber business at present, he says. 

F. S. Cutler, head of the Cutler Lumber Co., 
reports having found indications of a desire on the 
part of buyers to get in ahead of the freight ad- 
vance and says there would be a large movement 
of lumber but for the inability to get more than 
about one-third of the car requirements. Charles 


BE. Sand is now sales manager of this company, 
having succeeded George McGill, who has gone to 
the J. P. Gruer Lumber Co. Mr. Sand took a trip 
to the Grays Harbor country this week. 

The Barker-Beach Lumber Co. is enlarging its 
organization, and Dave Robinson, recently of Cen- 
tralia, Wash., has been made buyer. Sales Man- 
ager J. H. McDonald is for the present in the East 
looking over conditions, and his duties here are 
looked after by C. H. Marias, the new office man- 
ager, who formerly devoted his attention to the 
mill of the Tono Lumber Co. at Tono, the output 
of which is sold thru the offices of the Barker- 
Beach Lumber Co., the officers of which are: 
George R. Barker, president; L. B. Menefee, vice 
president ; B. D. C. Beach, treasurer, and J. H. Mc- 
Donald, secretary. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Aug. 7.—Increased freight rates will go into full 
effect at the close of this month without having 


“caused the slightest flurry, or even a flicker, in fir, 


Those wholesalers who expected a momentary 
quickening of the trade, or a rush to place orders 
in advance of the higher schedules, have been dis- 
appointed and amazed. While there seems to be 
little doing, a number of firms have balanced up 
their July accounts and have reported the figures 
as fairly satisfactory, considering the hand-to- 
mouth character of every transaction. Nobody 
buys unless he is practically forced to do so. Lum- 
ber continues to feel the effects of car shortage, 
curtailed credits, lack of building materials such 
as cement and nails, and to a reduced degree the 
attitude of the building trades. 

All branches of the fir industry are keenly alert 
on account of the increased freight rates and are 
awaiting complete details as to the final effect 
of the new schedules. So far as can be gathered 
from press reports at this time, the Coast has been 
placed under a heavier handicap than ever, for the 
spread between fir and southern pine has been 
widened thru the effect of the percentage advance, 
which distinctly favors the short-haul product. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association review 
for the week ending July 31 shows slightly low- 
ered production, heavier buying and a further tight- 
ening in the car supply. Total production at 125 
mills was 69,580,446 feet, or 19.51 percent below 
normal. New business totaled 64,634,885 feet, 
which was 7 percent under production and 8 per- 
cent under shipments, which totaled 69,876,169 
feet. Increased shipments are due to heavier water 
movement both coastwise and overseas. Shipments 
by rail show no improvement—the car supply con- 
tinuing to range from 30 to 35 percent of require- 
ments. The balance of unshipped orders for trans- 
continental delivery is 6,973 cars. The balance of 
unshipped orders for domestic cargo is 69,682,529 
feet ; for export, 51,196,631 feet. 

In the opinion of competent judges, the increase 
in freight rates will raise the lumber tariff close 
to the point of absolute maximum. They indicate 
that further increases, if attempted, would stimu- 
late cargo shipments thru the Panama Canal to the 
Atlantic seaboard, and that a wide field could be 
opened along the coastal States by the payment of 
the water rate plus the local rail rate, or transpor- 
tation by truck. This judgment is based on the 
old time theory, advocated at many waterway con- 
ferences, that ‘water transportation is rate regu- 
lation,” and that any comprehensive scheme of 
canals and waterways will always tend to hold rail 
rates within reasonable bounds. In any event the 
matter of lumber cargoes for the Atlantic coast is 
now a matter of closer study than ever before. 

As to local car supply, an increase has been 
indicated by all the transcontinental lines center- 
ing in Seattle. Cars in larger numbers are mov- 
ing to the Coast, and it is indicated that as the 
harvest gradually gets out of the way the car 
famine will be relieved. The Northern Pacific is 
holding its cars strictly to the system, and the 
Great Northern likewise is following the policy of 
holding fast to all cars as they are returned to the 
road. Up to the present moment the Oregon- 
Washington and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
have not tightened up on the rule of system cars 
so much as have the other roads. 

Logging camps in western Washington continue 
inactive, with no prospect of a general resumption 
until Sept. 1. One of the large camps now operat- 
ing is that of the Simpson Logging Co. In addition 
there has been a considerable number of small op- 
erators, including truck loggers—so that there has 
been a great deal of conversation as to the effect 
of such production during the interval of the shut- 
down. 

For the first time this season the atmosphere 
is becoming murky with smoke, indicating the pres- 
ence of forest fires at numerous points in western 
Washington. At the headquarters of the Washing- 
ton Forest Fire Association, Chief Fire Warden 
George C. Joy says the most threatening fire so far 
reported has broken out in one of the camps of the 
Discovery Bay Logging Co., having been started 
by a spark from a locomotive or donkey engine. 
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Fire fighters are making a determined stand against 
the damage. Warning has come from the Federal 
observer at San Francisco, notifying fire wardens 
that the hot, dry weather is likely to continue, with 
north to east winds, varied by the probability of 
thunder storms in the mountains. 

President Norman Coleman, of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen, will arrive in Seattle 
next week on his regular tour of investigation into 
the affairs of the organization, and while here will 
probably make a number of speeches to the mem- 
bers. Arrangements for the visit are being made 
by George B. Sypher, in charge of the Seattle dis- 
trict. President Coleman comes to Seattle from 
eastern Washington, where he has been engaged in 
similar work; and from here he will go to Grays 
Harbor Aug. 25 for the annual district convention 
at Hoquiam. About two hundred delegates, equally 
representing employers and employees, will attend. 
According to W. D. Smith, field representative, a 
question to come up for final action will be the 
proposed Loyal Legion hospital on Grays Harbor. 

E. C. Miller, president of the Grays Harbor 
Shingle Co., Aberdeen, and also president of the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, has returned from an absence of two 
weeks, during which he visited associations and 
attended meetings in Denver, Kansas City, Lincoln, 
Omaha, Minneapolis and Minot, N. D. 

George A. Houston, sales manager of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, spent Thursday in 
Seattle as the guest of W. M. Beebe, president of 
the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co. Mr. Houston was 
homeward bound after a trip to the Coast, includ- 
ing a visit to the company’s properties at Weed, 
Calif. 

Marion Johnson, owner of retail yards at Erie, 
Kan., is in Seattle on a tour of the fir mills. 

Will Ingham, president of the Ingham Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, was in Seattle during the week, 
making an extended tour of fir territory. From 
this city he went to New Westminster, B. C., to 
visit his brother-in-law, President Beach, of the 
Western Mill Co. 

c. A. Johnson, who is widely known in local 
business circles, has become manager of the cedar 
department of the Seattle offices of the Central 
West Coal & Lumber Co., which has headquarters 
at Columbus, Ohio. 

J. E. Pinkham, president of the J. E. Pinkham 
Lumber Co., is taking his annual vacation among 
the mountains of southern Oregon. When last 
heard from he was on the trail of bear and ex- 
pected to come back to civilization with trophies 
entitling him to recognition as a hunter of big 
game. 

The Shipping Board steamer Eastern Glade, 
from San Francisco, is due on Grays Harbor to 
load 3,000,000 feet of railroad ties for shipment 
thru the Panama Canal to Philadelphia. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Aug. 7.—A total of 53,525,000 feet of lumber 
cleared from Grays Harbor by rail and water dur- 
ing July, according to official clearance figures from 
Aberdeen, Cosmopolis and Hoquiam. Of this 
amount 31,525,000 left the harbor cities by rail. 
Hoquiam and W@Merdeen stood almost even during 
the month in volume of exports by rail, Hoquiam 
sending out 12,425,000 feet during the month as 
compared with Aberdeen’s 12,825,000 feet. Cos- 
mopolis shipped out 5,275,000 feet by rail during 
July. Water shipments here for July amounted to 
approximately 22,000,000 feet, including coast- 
wise and foreign shipments. Foreign shipping for 
the month showed a 50-percent increase over July, 
1919, seven ships totaling 10,817 net tons clear- 
ing with 9,649,000 feet of lumber, as compared with 
five ships carrying 6,438,000 feet in July last year. 

Mill and logging camp workers of Grays Harbor 
are preparing to join with Raymond in one of the 
biggest Labor Day celebrations ever held in south- 
western Washington. According to word from 
labor chiefs, a special boat will be chartered from 
Raymond and South Bend to Tokeland, which will 
convey not less than one thousand people to the 
beach. Among camps voting for codperation with 
Raymond in the observance of Labor Day was 
Polsen’s camp No. 6, which is also carrying on 
negotiations for the erection of a club house. The 
camp boasts of having the largest logging camp 
machine shop in the world. 

A slightly increased car supply and an-effort 
to get all old orders on the way before the ad- 
vance in freight rates lent a decided appearance 
of activity to the lumber market during the past 
week, It has been practically impossible to get 
a foreign flat car on the Northern Pacific, it having 
been stated that there was not a foreign flat on 
the Harbor for this road during the month of 
July. Several eastern buyers have been on the 
Harbor but very few orders were placed, as the 
buyers were here looking over the situation rather 
than taking on new business. 

Fred Hart, of Portland, and Will Wood, of 
San Francisco, of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., are 


on the Harbor this week. They are establishing 
a local office here to look after their cargo orders. 

W. H. Dole, for many years connected with the 
Aloha Lumber Co., of Aloha, Wash., has resigned 
his position as general manager and is moving 
his family to Pasadena, Calif. B. J. Wooster, who 
has been sales manager for the Aloha Co. for 
several years, will take Mr. Dole’s place. Mr. 
Dole will be greatly missed on the Harbor, where 
he has been very popular. 

J. E. Shannon, for the last five years assistant 
to the sales manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, will resign his position to take a posi- 
tion with the Pioneer Lumber Co., of Seattle. 
’Gene Shannon is one of the best informed and 
best liked of all the lumbermen on the Harbor 
and he will be missed by the lumber buyers and 
millmen alike. His place will be taken by T. P. 
White. 

The mill of the Red Cedar Shingle Co. at Mark- 
ham resumed operations this week after a pro- 
longed shutdown. Kenneth Hayes, manager of 
the mill, is at present in Berkeley, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Aug. 9.—The lumber situation is no worse, altho 
the early increase in freight rates to the East has 
set everybody guessing as to future conditions. It 
is not yet known exactly what the increase will 
amount to, but there are indications that if the 
percentage of increase applies on lumber without 
maximum amount in cents per hundred pounds, 
unless some adjustment is made from the Coast to 
equalize markets, the increase may restrict the 
markets of Pacific coast lumber. 

The San Francisco yards are doing a fair amount 
of business and still buying in a limited way. In- 
terior yards have low stocks, as a rule, and they 
are inquiring for shipments to take care of the 
fall demand. There has been some improvement 
in southern California, especially in Los Angeles. 

The Douglas fir mills in the north are holding 
for $24 base on yard stock and higher prices on 
timbers. They are down to about cost of pro- 
duction, with logs scarce and high. 

Altho quotations are higher, actual sales here 
are around $31.50 base. Timbers and industrial 
stuff are in better demand than yard stock. Lath 
are steady at $6 here. 

With the car shortage in the north curtailing 
shipments, it is hard to say just what the future 
course will be, in view of the advancing freight 
rates. If mills curtail production or close down, 
prices will advance. But wholesalers here are 
looking for prices to be maintained at about the 
present level for a time. The eastern buildihg 
and financial situations will be important factors. 

The redwood market is firm, with some improve- 
ment in California yard demand, especially in Los 
Angeles territory, where building operations are 
very active. The foreign demand is making up 
for any lack of eastern demand, and there will 
be no surplus of clears this year. The advance 
in freight rates is expected to amount to about 
$5 a thousand feet to Chicago and $7 to New York. 
New discount sheets will be issued to adjust the 
prices. 

Altho there has been the usual summer slack- 
ening up in the demand for white and sugar pine, 
orders have taken care of the output of upper 
grades as fast as prepared for market. Mills gen- 
erally have business ahead to keep them busy for 
several months. A little common is accumulating 
but not enough to necessitate any reduction in 
prices of California pine. Shop lumber is mov- 
ing, with the mills sold ahead. 

The announcement that the advanced freight 
rate will be effective Aug. 26 has resulted in a 
flood of inquiries for rush shipments to the East. 
The mills have so many orders ahead that many 
buyers may be disappointed, but some of the new 
orders will be taken care of. While full details of 
the advance are not yet available, it is expected 
that the advances on eastern shipments will range 
from $3.50 to $5 a thousand feet. While the de- 
mand for lumber may be affected, a larger propor- 
tion of surfaced stock will be ordered to save 
weight. 

Announcement of the final closing of a sale of 
a large tract of sugar and white pine timber to the 
Hutchinson Lumber Co., of Huntington, W. Va., 
by the Wheeler interests has been made by Wil- 
liam M. Wheeler, of San Francisco, their repre- 
sentative in California. The tract, which com- 
prises about 31,000 acres, is located in Butte and 
Plumas counties in the mountains east of Oroville, 
in what is known as the Lumpkin district, between 
the middle and south forks of the Feather River. 
It carries a heavy stand of high grade timber, 
principally sugar pine and white pine, estimated 
at upwards of a billion feet. The property will 
be reached by a railroad connecting with the West- 
ern Pacific near Bidwell’s Bar. Surveys to locate 
the railroad are already well under way. It is 
understood that the purchaser, a concern which 
has operated extensively in West Virginia, North 
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Carolina and Tennessee, plans to develop the prop- 
erty at once and to erect a mill with a daily ca- 
pacity of 200,000 feet, also a box factory and plan- 
ing mill. The location of the plant has not yet 
been announced. Offices have been opened in Oro- 
ville. 

Frederick S. Palmer, for the last seven years 
manager of the domestic lumber department of the 
American Trading Co., this city, resigned his posi- 
tion effective Aug. 1 and has opened wholesale 
lumber offices at 3438-345 Monadnock Building. 
He will handle white and sugar pine and other 
Pacific coast woods. He reports orders rather 
quiet in white and sugar pine just now, but expects 


_the year to average up well. 


The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. held 
a trustees’ meeting at the San Francisco office on 
Aug. 2, President W. H. Talbot occupying the 
chair. Routine business was transacted and no 
changes in prices were made. Among the trus- 
tees who came from the north were: Everett G. 
Griggs, Ralph Burnside, Yale Henry, E. G. Ames, 
Myron Woodward, George K. Wentworth, jr., 
Charles Lewis, A. W. Middleton, and William Dono- 
van. A. B. Hammond, 8S. M. Hauptman and EF. A. 
Christenson, of San Francisco, also attended as 
trustees. 


D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co., who is in the city, reports the new 
mill at Standard ready for operation. It has two 
single bands and all of the labor saving equip- 
ment of the latest type. The log pond has been 
enlarged and a tremendous stock of logs has been 
accumulated, insuring a supply to last thru the 
winter. It is the intention of the W. R. Picker- 
ing interests, which now own the Standard Lum- 
ber Co., to operate the plant thruout the winter 
and make up to a large extent for the time lost 
on account of the destruction of the old mill by 
fire. . 


R. E. Danaher, general manager of the Mich- 
igan-California Lumber Co., reports the sawmill 
at Pino Grande and the factories at Camino running 
full blast, with a monthly output of about 4,000,000 
feet of white and sugar pine lumber, of which 
about 1,000,000 feet goes into box shook. Many 
inquiries are being received for shipments to be 
started before the freight increases becomes effec- 
tive. 

H. D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Co., Klamath Falls, has announced the 
purchase of 7,000 acres of timber, estimated af 
160,000,000 feet. This timber is in Klamath 
County, Oregon, adjoining an area now being 
worked by the company. It will be several years 
before it will be reached in manufacturing opera- 
tions. There is no intention at present of build- 
ing a mill in the timber and the logs will be 
sawed in Klamath Falls. 


Representatives of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the California 
Redwood Association were present at a hearing 
on the proposed intrastate freight rate advances 
held by the California State railroad commission 
in this city Aug. 6. They asked for a percentage 
increase with a maximum of 5 cents a hundred 
pounds. In view of the advances ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it was feared 
that the advance in this State would be greater 
than the industry could endure without serious 
injury. No decision was arrived at. A later 
hearing will be held in Los Angeles. 


W. Anderson, treasurer of the Peninsula Lumber 
Co., of Portland, who has been paying a visit to 
BE. C. Hughes, California sales representative here 
with offices at 24 California Street, reports the 
ear shortage retarding shipments considerably but 
the mills operating steadily. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red 
River Lumber Co., this city, is making an automo- 
bile tour of the Walker properties in California 
accompanied by his son, Leon Walker. They will 
visit the Hat Creek power plant site as well as 
the Red River Lumber Co.’s plants at Round 
Mountain and Westwood. 

J. K. Campbell, manager of the west Coast de- 
partment of the Martz-Fulkerson Lumber Co., of 
Kansas City, is here looking over the lumber sit- 
uation. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., of Kansas City, spent two days here on 
his way to Los Angeles after paying a visit to 
the Weed Lumber Co’s. plant at Weed. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Aug. 7.—Preparations for fighting forest fires in 
the forests on the western slope of the Cascades 
have all been completed, according to G. F. Allen, 
supervisor of the Rainier national forest. The last 
few days have been very hot and dry and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Allen, the danger is constant from now 
until the autumn rains. It is hoped that codpera- 
tion between the Government, the timber owners 
and the general public will reduce this year’s fire 
loss to a minimum. 


The Alaska Endicott Mining & Milling Co. hag 
placed an order for 12- and 15-inch high pressure 
wire wound wood pipe with the American Woog 
Pipe Co., of Tacoma. The pipe will be used by the 
mining company for hydraulic development work 
at the mine site on William Henry Bay in Alaska, 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Aug. 7.—Conditions in this district are much 
better than a month ago. Production is at about 
normal. With most of the shingle mills running 
again and some on double shifts, shingle produc. 
tion is double that of the month previous. Cedar 
logs. are scarce, with the price holding firm. The 
supply of fir logs were reduced during the shut- 
down for the Fourth by the logging camps, but all 
the camps are running again, with the price of 
logs holding. With the increase in freight rates 
on lumber a great many have predicted that the 
price of lumber at the mill would not advance, byt 
the fact that the rates on all freight are to be 
raised, which will greatly increase the cost of pro- 
duction at the mills, should not be overlooked. The 
freight on logs in the State will be taxed very 
heavily, as it is one of the chief items of revenue, 
Several of the transcontinental railroads are send- 
ing out inquiries for lumber and in some instances 
have placed orders for several million feet. Rough 
cutting orders were badly needed and the placing of 
the above orders has helped out the mills and in 
addition has given them assurance of the railroads 
furnishing cars. And, after all, the car supply is 
the big question with the mills. 


J. D. Tennant, representing the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, which recently purchased ex- 
tensive timber holdings in Lewis County, was a 
guest of the Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co. at Ona- 
laska. Mr. Tennant was accompanied by timber 
experts and construction engineers of the company, 
The party was shown thru the local plant, which 
was recently electrified. They are examining sey- 
eral of the large plants on the Coast before con- 
structing Long-Bell mills. 


WALDO, B. C. 


Aug. 7.—Lumber buying on the Canadian 
prairies for the last three months has been very 
slow, but with the present crop outlook business 
has begun to take an upward trend. Most of the 
mountain mills are of the opinion that business 
from the prairies will come in a big rush within 
the next week or two. The car situation never 
was better, there being an ample supply for every- 
body, but it is feared that should business come in 
a rush after the harvest is really started there 
will be quite a dearth of cars, and the manufac- 
turers are urging their customers to have their 
requirements taken care of while the car situation 
is good. 


Forest fires along the Crow’s Nest line within 
the last .week have caused considerable damage to 
standing timber. One of the most serious fires was 
the burning of 750 feet of new flume which the 
Cranbrook firm, De Wolf & Ham, was erecting for 
the Rock Creek Lumber Co., at Crow’s Nest, B. C. 
The Crow’s Nest Pass Lumber Co., at Wardner, B. 
C., also reports a large fire on s@iife of its limits. 
Fires on White Fish Creek and Tata Creek in the 
Cranbrook district are reported to have burned sev- 
eral acres of standing timber, but are now under 
control. The most serious fire of all is one that 
started on the American side of the line south of 
Yahk, B. C., and worked its way down the west 
fork of the Yahk River and Sundown Creek to- 
ward the town of Yahk. It is said that this fire 
covered a width of eight miles at one point. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Aug. 9.—Very little change in prices is noted 
since last week. Common boards are perhaps 8 
little stronger and orders for boards seem to be 
rather plentiful. Dimension is not doing any Det- 
ter. High grade stock is in rather poor demand 
except for specified piece orders, which are very 
hard to fill. Production was slightly curtailed 
during last week. The weather is good and labor 
supply is fair. The crops have practically |een 
harvested and considerable labor is released from 
the farms. 


It will be impossible to ship out many orders 
before freight rates advance and lumbermen <en- 
erally realize the seriousness of this advance, W hich 
will approximate an average of $3.50 a thousand 
feet. No doubt the lumber business will mark ‘time 
for the next thirty days in readjusting itself to the 
freight advance. It is likely that considerable 


orders will be canceled and no doubt these custom- 
ers will regret such cancelations, as the mills are 
not in position to absorb any additional burdens. 
Most manufacturers and dealers have provided oD 
acceptances of all orders that any advance in 
freight rate shall be absorbed by the customer. 
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BEAUMONT, TEX. ~ 


Aug. 9.—There has been practically no change 
in the southern pine market during the last week, 
the most noticeable feature being the strong de- 
mand for timbers. This extraordinary demand 
came from the railroads, and manufacturers believe 
that the roads will gradually increase their buying 
now that freight rates have been advanced, until’ 
the cars, bridges and tracks are again placed in 
condition. 

The most healthful sign, however, was the uni- 
form adherence to outstanding price lists by manu- 
facturers. They decline to entertain offers and a 
more businesslike method of handling the trade has 
been inaugurated. 

While the European export demand is conspicu- 
ous by its absence, the Mexican situation is im- 
proving. With Villa at peace with the Government 
and the prospects of railroad destruction lessened, 
it is belleved that American railroads will allow 
their cars to go into the interior at an early date. 
For several months all shipments to the southern 
republic have been made on a basis of delivery on 
the border only. Some of the mills have been 
shipping considerable lumber to the West Indies 
and Latin America, but strictly export concerns in 
this section do not cater to that trade. 

W. A. Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont 
Lumber Co., has returned from a trip thru the 
North and East. Mr. Priddie states that very little 
activity is expected in many sections until after 
the presidential election. However, he closed one 
deal for over 5,000,000 feet, one of the largest 
orders in the amount of money involved in some 
months. 

The Martin Wagon Co. is making arrangements 
to install a mill at Lufkin to do its own cutting. 
The mill will cost about $50,000 and will manu- 
facture hardwood suitable for wagon construction 


only. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Aug. 9.—A lumber tract in Raleigh County is 
to be developed by the Board Lumber Co., organ- 
ized with a capitalization of $250,000. The tract 
is in Richmond district. Active in the organiza- 
tion of the new company were: O. E. Board, P. T. 
Board, E. E. Duffield, E, A. Simmons and W. E. R. 
Byrne, of Charleston. 

The Joyce Lumber Co., of Elkins, is one of the 
first lumber companies to be organized under the 
non-par stock law in West Virginia, this company 
having two thousand shares of non-par stock in 
its capitalization. Back of the new company are: 
H. A. Solomond, George A. Blackford and William 
L. Gillelund, of Wheeling ; M. J. Schwamberger and 
A. Tegarden, of Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

A large yard is being established by the Blue- 
stone Lumber Co. at Princeton, W. Va. It is 
not far from the general division yard of the 
Virginian Railway, with which the lumber yard 
will be connected by a siding that will also connect 
with the yard of the Brown Bros. Lumber Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Aug. 9.—There has been a slight increase in sales 
of North Carolina pine during the last week, noted 
particularly in low grade rough lumber and in 
dressed stock. The number of inquiries has been 
about the same but they call for a greater variety 
of items and are really more encouraging to the 
millmen. It is now recognized that the demand will 
slacken up again until after the increased freight 
rates are put into effect, at which time both buyers 
and shippers will be able to figure definitely on 
what these will mean to them. There is a grand 
Tush on now to get all old orders started on the 
way before the increased rates are effective and 
the mills are having a hard time doing this be- 
cause they are not being furnished with sufficient 
cars and are further hampered by the embargo 
situation and lack of permits to embargoed terri- 
tory. Both routes into New England are now em- 
bargoed but the Wilkes-Barre route is expected to 
open up within a few days. More Philadelphia sta- 
tions have been opened, which has helped the situ- 
ation a great deal. There have been more in- 
quiries recently for good rough lumber and some 
Sales have been closed where prompt shipment 
could be made. Only such stock is being bought as 
is absolutely needed at once and the pine. mills 
are getting in on this. They are losing much other 
business, as southwestern stock is still being quoted 
at much less than their figures altho further con- 
cessions have been made in North Carolina pine. 
Advances in southwestern stock have been noted in 
flooring and low grade stock but the bottom does 
not appear to have been reached as yet on upper 
grades. The North Carolina pine mills may be 
forced to go still lower, but this will be done 
Slowly and gradually. Many operators are not 
quoting at all because they are at sea as to the 
prevailing market. The largest selling corporation 
in North Carolina pine does not expect to put its 
men back on the road until Sept. 1. 


There has been a better demand for 4/4 edge box 
recently, much of this wanted dressed and resawn 
for delivery in the Metropolitan market. Box 
makers in Norfolk and elsewhere in Virginia are 
hampered in their purchases by being unable to 
make shipments promptly and are buying very 
-little stock, altho offerings of air dried at very low 
prices are large. Where prompt shipment could be 
effected a further slight reduction in price of 4/4 
edge box, culls and red heart, and stock box has 
been noted, but in other cases a firm stand is taken. 
Box bark strips are moving rather freely still and 
price is being held stiff. 

A slight improvement in the demand for dressed 
lumber has been noted during the week, this being 
particularly in %-inch, 7/16-inch and 9/16-inch 
ceiling. Mixed car orders are still most popular, 
calling for many items. The yards are buying some 
lumber and are having a little better call on them 
for stock but their purchases will not be large for 
some time as they still appear to be rather well 
stocked up for any demand that may arise in the 
near future. Strange to say, the North Carolina 
pine mills are maintaining a bold front as to prices, 
being buoyed up by the advances made by com- 
peting woods due to increase in orders. The pine 
mills have not been able to get any roofer orders 
and do not expect to overcome existing competition 
along this line. They refuse to go lower in their 
quotations, 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Aug. 9.—On account of the serious car shortage, 
which has caused a number of smaller mills to 
close down and larger ones to curtail operations, 
the demand for southern pine is greater than the 
supply. Mill stocks are fairly well rounded up. 
The mills are not taking on many new orders. The 
market continues steady, with the buyers showing 
greater anxiety to have their orders filled before 
the new freight rates go into effect Aug. 26. Higher 
prices are offered for prompt shipments, without 
much effect. There does not appear to be any dis- 
position to raise prices. However, for ten days 
an upward trend has been noticed. 

Because of the demand for hardwood a number 
of the small mills have changed their cuts from 
southern pine to gum and oak. The gum is bring- 
ing around $70 for firsts and seconds ; $50 for No. 
1 common, and $35 for No. 2 common. 

The labor situation has eased up, due to the car 
shortage forcing mills to reduce their forces. Some 
plants claim to have more applicants for work than 
they can use, 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Aug. 9.—The car situation remains about the 
same, some of the mills are losing more time, while 
others are more fortunate and get enough logs to 
enable them to run most of the time. Those get- 
ting the best supply have special railroad orders 
and cars of their material are billed direct. The 
demand continues about the same. Several items 
are gradually increasing in price and if additional 
orders of any consequence come, prices will no 
doubt show a further increase. 

One of the largest deals put thru in this section 
of the State in a long time was closed last week 
when the Southern Lumber & Timber Co., of Hills- 
dale, Miss., purchased the entire.holdings of the 
Cecil Lumber Co., at Orvisburg, Miss. The name 
of the company will be changed to Southern Lum- 
ber & Timber Co. and will be known as mill No. 2. 
The mill at Orvisburg has a capacity of 50,000 
feet daily and has a sufficient supply of pine timber 
to keep it in operation for several years. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aug. 9.—The lumber business here is in the 
midst of its summer dullness, to which can be 
added a dullness that is not of the summer’s mak- 
ing. Transportation matters are in reality no bet- 
ter, altho there is a better prospect of improve- 
ment; and while there is some demand in all lines 
and quite a live demand in some, the average is not 
good and demand can be said to be quiet. Yards 
seem still to be buying only for immediate needs 
or for replacements, so that stocks are not gain- 
ing, and as there is little being done in the build- 
ing line in the way of new work the replacements 
are not of great volume. There is a better air 
of preparation, however, and many think that 
within the next month the demand will improve 
materially. The best demand is for woods con- 
sumed in manufacturing, and in the “shoulder” 
trade for repairs and alterations. Many big busi- 
ness buildings are in prospect, but the dwelling sit- 
uation is still as bad as ever and the demand for 
houses is gaining daily as people who have been 
away for the summer are preparing to return. 
The outlook in the housing situation is really alarm- 
ing not only in this city but in many of the sur- 
rounding towns. 


Several large blocks of lumber have been in- 


(Continued on page 106) 








Hurry-Up 
Service 


On straight cars of 
Yellow Pine Yard Stock 


We can also give you 
FIRST-CLASS 1" and 
144 Smoke Dried finish 


Rough shortleaf in 
either straight or mixed 


cars. 


Doyline 





Lumber Co., Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 








a 


Southern Pine 


Timbers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Also Shed and 
Yard Stock 


Send us your inquiries 


Downer Lumber Company 
Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Valdosta, Georgia 











The Biggest Card in the Business World. 


The skill and care exercised in engraving 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wi 


iggins Peerless 


Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card users. If 
you admit the value of a 'proper card representation we 


would like to send you a tab of specimens, 


Ask for it; de- 


tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut edges, 
their general excellence and the protection afforded by 
being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 


Engravers 
Plate Makers 
Die Embossers 
1108 


So. Wabash 
Avenue 


CHICAGO 






OTEEL COMPANY 


‘ 
PITTSBURON. BA 
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-| Redwood 


will save you money and enhance the 
value of your factory products. For color, 
grain and easy-working qualities it is 
unexcelled. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 — CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchan 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 











i We have for Sale 


Ore= White Pine ®"=" : 


100 M 4/4 No. 1,2 and 3 Common. 
100 M 5/4 No. 1,2 and 3 Common. 
100 M 6/4 No. 1, 2and 3 Common. 
1, 2and 3 Common. 
100 M 6/4 No. 3 Shop and Better. 
50 M 8/4 No. 3 Shop and Better. 


Prices on Request. 


|W. J. Campbell Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis.) 








W. E. Small Mfg. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 
7 Circular Sawmills, sawing White 
and Red Oak, Ash, Gum, Elm, Maple, 
Beech, Poplar, Hickory and Tupelo. 


ALL LUMBER CAREFULLY GRADED 

















M. M. Elledge 
Lumber Co. 


We own and operate 5 
sawmills and 3 planing 
mills at Corinth, Miss.; 
Paden, Miss.; Red Bay 
Ala.; Littleville, Ala. 


Yellow Pine 
2x4’s 
Dimension and Boards 


General Offices: 
CORINTH, MISS. 





LUMBER CO, Corinth, Miss. 


2x4’ PINE, Boordsivis 





Two by Four Specialists 


Short Leaf YELLOW PINE 


css acca McRAE S3itr 


at Corini Boonville, 
Burnsville "and luka, 
Corinth, Miss. 


iss.; Siler, Tenn. an 


Cherokee, Ala. 


% Hubert F. Young 





_ Corinth, Mis 
x Makes Them SHORT 
4's Hogg-Harris e 
St. Louis, Mo. x 
Sells Them 4’s 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
Specialists in Two by Fours 
also 4x4s and 2x6s 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard and tuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 














NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARIZONA. Nogales—Roy & Titcomb (Inc.) 
will build sheds enclosing mill and lumber yard. 

ARKANSAS, Little Rock—E. L. Bruce Lum- 
ber Co. will add sawmill and other buildings 
adjoining present building. 

COLORADO. Grand Junction—Independent 
Lumber Co. will erect building at Spruce and 
Main Streets. 

FLORIDA. Kissimmee—J. D. Green, of Fort 
Myers, building mill. 

INDIANA. Kokomo—Indiana Lumber Co, re- 
building plant recently burned. 

MICHIGAN. Wolverine—R. R. Burrington, of 
Detroit, who recently purchased timberlands 
near here plans to build lumber mill. 

Johnswood—Kreetan Lumber Co.’s mill, re- 
cently destroyed by fife, to be rebuilt. 

Petersburg—Fred Kohler will rebuild hard- 
ware and lumber store recently destroyed by 
fire; will be twice as large as former store. 

NEBRASKA. Brainard—Lumber shed will be 
built by Brainard Farmers’ Grain & Lumber 
Co.; 40 by 120 feet. 

Inavale—New office being built by lumber yard 


ere. 
Parker—G. J. Owens will erect lumber yard. 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Liberty Lum- 
ber Co. will erect addition; cost, $25,000. 

WISCONSIN. Boscobel—Boscobel Table Man- 
ufacturing Co. completed new factory, boiler 
house, dry kilns and warehouse; will operate 
about Aug. 30. 

Eau Claire—John H. Kaiser Lumber Co. will 
rebuild planing mill, recently burned. 

La Crosse—Gund Brewing Co. rebuilding coop- 
erage department into factory to produce special 
furniture, tables, etc. 

Racine—Racine Manufacturing Co., owned by 
the McCord Manufacturing Co., Detroit, will 
proceed with construction of new dry kilns with 
14 units, a boiler house addition, etc. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Faraday Lum- 
ber Co. succeeds G. A, Faraday. 

He ag, eet Greeley—Hodges Bros. succeed 

. H. Jones in the lumber business. 

‘saan. Pensacola—St. Andrews Bay 
Lumber Co, purchased timber rights and sawmill 
of West Coast Naval Stores Lumber Co., at St. 
Andrews, the deal involving about half a mil- 
lion dollars. 

IDAHO. Post Falls—Charles Kamps, of 
Couer d’Alene, has purchased the controlling 
interest in the Post Falls Box & Manufacturing 
Co. and will take charge of the plant. He was 
formerly in the lumber business at Nioba, N. D. 

ILLINOIS. Mahomet—William Wykle has 
sold out to the Patton Lumber Co. 

INDIANA, Edinburg—Diamond Veneer Co. 
is succeeded by Diamond Veneer & Lumber 
Co., headquarters, Shelbyville, Ind. 

Warsaw—William Miner, owner of Miner 
Lumber Co., sold interest to his four sons, Ray, 
Glee, Albert and Russell. 


IOWA. Hampton—J. R. Reeve & Co. are suc- 
ceeded by Richard & Charles Penaluna. 

Janesville—Canfield Lumber Co., of Des 
Moines, purchased lumber yard at Janesville 
and will operate under name of Stewart Lumber 
Co. Yard formerly owned by Seitz & Weinberg. 

Mount Hamill—O. A. Talbott Co. sold to Mt. 
Hamill Farmers’ Co-operative Exchange. 

KANSAS. Clonmel—C. J. Horner has sold 
out to the Clonmel Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Gardner—J. A. Dicker- 
an ee by J. A. Dickerman Lumber Co. 

nc.). 

MICHIGAN. Rochester—P. J. O’Brien suc- 
ceeded by L. C. & Clayton Crissman. 

MISSISSIPPI. McComb—Dickey Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Home Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000. 

MISSOURI. Carthage—Morrow-Taaffe Lum- 
ber Co.; Richard Taaffe sold interest. 

St. Joseph—Grosser Lumber & Coal 2 suc- 
ceeded by South Park Lumber & Coal 


NEBRASKA, Hershey—W. W. ey Lum- 
ber Co. sold to new firm consisting of Wm. 
Waltemath, of North Platte; Geo. L. Midd, of 
Hershey, and Arthur E. Holigreen, of Hershey. 
The consideration is said to have been $40,000. 

NEW YORK. Jamestown—Stratton Furni- 
ture Co., succeeded by Tillotson Furniture Co. 

Malone—Malone Lumber Co.; B. L. Reynolds 
sold interest. 


OHIO. Alexandria—Ashbrook-Thomas_ Co. 
sold to Alexandria Farmers’ Coéperative Co. 

Columbus—H. C. Creith & Co., wholesale 
lumber dealers, moving offices from Columbus’ 
lo sed & Trust building to 193 East Broad 

ree 

Magnolia—A. R. Elson Co. succeeded by Mag- 
nolia Lumber Co, 

Toledo—Rusher & Cook Lumber Co. now F. 
P. Rusher Lumber Co. 





OKLAHOMA. Pryor—Otis O. Snyder sold to 
Geo. D. Hope Lumber Co. 

Shady Point—Shady Point Lumber Co. now 
owned by Mueller Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 


WASHINGTON. Port Angeles—C. A. Boyd 
Mill & Timbér Co. changed name to Port Ange- 
les Mill & Lumber Co. and increasing capita] 
from $6,100 to $10,000. 

WISCONSIN. Stevens Point—O. H. Maatsch, 
vice-president of the Stevens Point Box & Lum. 
ber Co., sold interest to one and ——s 
Martini, Emil Schwebach and E. O. Oatley 


INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. Santa Monica—Bay Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—American Box Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

IDAHO. Buhl—Buhl Manufacturing & Imple- 
ment Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

ILLINOIS, Herrin—Park Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $40,000; lumber and hardware, 

INDIANA. Frankfort—Frankfort Toy & 
eae aaa Co., incorporated; capital, $260,- 


Indianapolis—W. C. Borcherding Co., increas- 
ing capital to $100,000. 

KENTUCKY. Greenville—Green-York Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Louisville—Alfred Struck Co., increasing debt 
limit to $500,000. 

LOUISIANA. Baton Rouge—Joseph Liebke 
ae & Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,- 


MAINE. Freedom—Liberty Lumber Co., in- 
ecorporated; capital, $50,000. 

North Paris—Tebbetts Novelty Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $50,000; manufacturing wooden 
novelties, 

Skowhegan—Garfield Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $200,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Washburn Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Northboro—Massachusetts Chair & Furniture 
Manufacturing Corporation; capital, $25,000. 

MINNESOTA, Hanley Falls—Hanley Falls 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

MISSOURI, MHarriston—Mosely Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

cansas ity—-Myers- Weaver Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $5,000; wood products. 

St. Louis—Hardwood Lumber Co., 
ated. 

NEW JERSEY. Stone Harbor—Stone Harbor 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $125,000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Harrigan Lumber Co., 
increasing capital to $150,000. 

Brooklyn—Bensonhurst Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Syracuse—Cook Box & Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $25,000. 

Troy—Garvey-Silliiman Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $15,000. 

NORTH’ CAROLINA. Bessemer City—H. L. 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 
$ Troy—Troy Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
1 

bac oe Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25, 

OHIO. Seeiadiniiin as King Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Salem—Peoples Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $200,000 to $300,000. 

Weema—Findlay Lumber Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $10,000 to $50,000 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Rock Island 
Lumber & Coal Co., increasing capital from $85,- 
956 to $100,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Beaver Falls—Superior 
Toy & Novelty Co., incorporated; capital, $35,- 


incorpor- 


000. 

Philadelphia—Eastern Shore Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; mill at Cambridge, Md. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Frank C. Car- 
penter Co., increasing capital from $51,000 to 
$75,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia — Clyburn 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Florence—Giles Bay ——— Co., increasing 
capital from oe 000 to “— 000. 

Newberry—R. & M. . Livingston Co., in- 
corporated; canta. $10, boo" 

TEXAS. Austin—J. Bradfield Long Leaf 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Huntington—Ora Lumber Cu., incorporated; 
capital, $6,000. 


VIRGINIA. Messick—York Cooperage Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

WASHINGTON, Aberdeen—Saginaw Timber 
Po increasing capital from $500,000 to $1,000,- 


Kent—Gunning Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $6,500. 

Seattle—Apex Rail ae Co. (Ltd.), incorpor- 
ated; capital, $1,000,0 

Seattle—Littlefield Wood Products Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $3,000. 
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Tacoma—South Prairie Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $50,000. 

Whitcomb—Stag Lumber Co., incorporated; 
sawmill. : 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Board Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000; to oper- 
ate in Richmond district of Raleigh county. 

Elkins—Joyce Lumber Co., incorporated. 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—Below Sawmill Co., 
incorporated; capital, $500,000. 

Milwaukee—Artbilt Parlor Furniture Co., 
charter amendment changing name to Artbilt 
Furniture Co. 

Seymour—Seymour Willow Products Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Stoughton—Hub City Construction & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Frederfc S. 
Palmer, recently began; wholesale. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Wyatt-Prock Lum- 
ber wie’ recently began; headquarters Phila- 
delphia. 

Perry—Prince Manufacturing Co., recently 
began saw and planing mill. 

Tampa—Estuary Lumber Co. recently began. 

IDAHO. Moscow—Harry Rawson recently 
began retail lumber business. 

INDIANA. Benham—Hiram H. Gilman re- 
cently began sawmill. 

ee rere Lyday recently began saw- 
mill. 

IOWA, Chariton—Lucas county farmers dis- 
cussing codperative elevator and lumber yard, 
Incorporated; secretary, J. C. Williamson; may 
buy G. J. Stewart & Co. business. 

KANSAS. Hays City—Virginia Lumber Co., 
of Oklahoma, opens lumber yard with William 
J. Schmeidler in charge. 


KENTUCKY. Jenkins—John W. Adams and 
others organized Sandy Valley Coal & Lumber 
Co. and will develop timber and coal lands. 
Planned to have capacity of 20,000 feet a day. 

MARYLAND. Cambridge — Eastern Shore 
Lumber Co., recently installed sawmill; head- 
quarters, Philadelphia. 

MINNESOTA. Dorset—Dower Lumber Co. 
recently began retail vard here. 

Wells—Herman Bader recently began sash 
and door plant. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Cant-Hook Lumber 
Co. recently began commission business, Office 
in Arcade building. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Irwin Lumber Co. 
opening office here; headquarters, Erie, Pa. 

New York—Dempsey, Driscoll & Dempsey re- 
cently began a retail business. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Rogers Lumber 
Co., new concern. 

OKLAHOMA, Fort Cobb—Farmers’ Union 
Exchange organized; incorporated with capital 
of $30,000; will handle lumber and coal. 

OREGON. Bandon—Pacific Export Co. re- 

cently began, sawmill. 
_ Banks—Ross Lumber Co. organized with cap- 
ital of $30,000, will operate a_mill here. Ma- 
chinery has been installed. Paul E. Tappen- 
dorff, Thomas Ross and H. S. McCutchen, in- 
corporators 

Eugene—Wetherbee-Walker Furniture Co. re- 
cently began. 

TEXAS. Clarendon—C. D. Shamburger will 
open lumber business. 

Dallas—Huttig Sash & Door Co., of St. Louis, 
organizing subsidary to be called Dallas Sash 
& Door Co. Plant will be built. 

aia aaia & Son recently began shingle 
mill. 

_ Olympia—Sligh Furniture Co., of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., will install a veneer plant here, cost- 
ing $100,000. 

Seattle—Tregoning Boat Co. will install plant 
to manufacture sash and doors, to be operated 
under name of Tregoning Manufacturing Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Weston—Joe Whetzel and 
Ike Davis have established a stave mill at Ken- 
nedy Station. 

WISCONSIN. Kimberly—Kimberly Manufac- 
turing & Supply Co., new lumber and fuel con- 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—Gould Cooperage & 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $3,000. 

ILLINOIS. Newman—Farmers’ Grain & Lum- 
ber Co., burnt out; loss, $60,000; covered by in- 
surance; will rebuild. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Millspaugh & Irish, 
body builders, burned out; loss estimated at 
$50,000; powerhouse and lumber yards destroyed. 

Kokomo—Kokomo Steel & Wire Co. and Ko- 
komo Lumber Co. plants destroyed by fire; loss, 
$800,000. 

IOWA. Newton—Skow Manufacturing Co., 
loss by fire. 

KENTUCKY. Belcher—Sawmill of Justice- 
Lyons Lumber Co, destroyed by fire; loss, $7,000. 

Louisville—Southern Veneer Manufacturing 
Co., Alfred Struck Co., Voss Table Co., and 
Chess & Wymond Co. have all suffered small fire 
losses recently. 

LOUISIANA. Egan—Callahan Lumbe : 
loss by fire, $2,000. — 


MASSACHUSETTS. Chesterfield — Healey 
Bros. saw and planing mill destroyed by fire; 
loss, $15,000; partly covered by insurance. 


MICHIGAN, Johnswood—Kreetan Lumber 
Co.’s mill destroyed by fire; loss, $150,000. 

South Haven—Walter Winkel’s planing mill 
destroyed by fire; lumber yard damaged; loss, 
$5,000; covered by insurance. 

MINNESOTA. Thief River Falls—Northern 
Woodwork Co.; loss by fire, $10,000; partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ripley—Sawmill of McBride 
Bros. destroyed by fire; truck destroyed. 

MONTANA. Pablo—Donlan-Henderson inter- 
ests near here visited by fire; over 4,500,000 feet 
of lumber destroyed; loss covered by insurance. 


OHIO. Bradford—D. Arnold & Son lumber 

and coal yard badly damaged by fire. 

eveland—Planing mill and considerable lum- 
bef destroyed by fire at plant of Great Lakes 
Towing Co.; loss, $3,500. 

Cleveland—Newman Lumber & Wrecking Co. 
damage of $5,000 by fire; loss largely confined to 
lumber stock. 

OREGON. Albany—Alco Wood Products Co., 
loss by fire. 

Hood River—Oak Grove Lumber Co’s sawmill 
destroyed by fire with loss of $12,000; will not 
be rebuilt. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Fire in the 
Front Street yard of Wilson H. Lear caused a 
loss of between $20,000 and $25,000; covered by 
insurance. Cypress, oak and cherry stock was 
destroyed. 

TENNESSEE. Cookeville—T. J. Gregory’s 
handle factory destroyed by fire, with several 
carloads of handles; loss estimated at $60,000. 

WASHINGTON. Colville — Fire destroyed 
boiler room and building of Winslow Lumber 
Co.; will be rebuilt. 

Cosmopolis—Grays Harbor Commercial Co.’s 
mill damaged by fire to extent of $150,000; 
stacker, storage and sorting sheds and kilns 
containing 1,350,000 feet of lumber destroyed. 
Loss covered by insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—John H. Kaiser 
Lumber Co.’s planing mill, box factory and sev- 
eral cars of lumber were destroyed by fire; loss, 
$50,000. 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Aug. 10.—The Acme Prod- 
ucts Co. has purchased from the Sabine Tram Co., 
19,000 acres of cut-over pine land in Beauregard 
Parish. The Acme Products Co. is a new million 
dollar turpentine company which is building a large 
plant at De Quincy, La. It recently acquired 16,000 
acres of cut-over pine land from the Edgewood 
Land & Logging Co. in the De Quincy neighbor- 
hood. The consideration paid the Sabine Tram Co. 
was $146,000. Work on the turpentine plant has 
been under way for several months its capacity be- 
ing 30,000 barrels of rosin and 10,000 barrels of 
turpentine and pine oil a year. With its present 
holdings the company has enough stumpage to 
operate on for fifteen years. 








WHITEsBURG, Ky., Aug. 10.—J. L. Proctor and 
others have purchased several hundred acres of 
timber lands in the Big Black Mountains east of 
here along the Cumberland River and have an- 
nounced early installation of mills. L. Dow Col- 
ling purchased the Day timber lands below _Whites- 
burg on the Louisville & Nashville railroad. Saw- 
mills will be installed beginning Sept. 1. 


OweEnsporo, Ky., Aug. 10.—Everett McCommon 
has purchased 1,700 acres of hardwoods for $30,- 
000 at a commissioner’s sale, ordered by Judge Rol- 
lan Hurt, to settle the suit of R. N. Wathen vs. 
the Yeager Lumber Co. in the interest of the 
Bradshaw children of Cumberland City, Ky. Sev- 
eral smaller tracts were also sold. 





ALBANY, Orsg., Aug. 7.—The Albany Lumber Co. 
has purchased 15,000,000 feet of yellow and red 
fir near Gates, which was owned by the estate of 
Cornelius Sullivan, deceased. The timber will be 
logged and shipped by rail to Albany to be cut by 
the company’s sawmill there. 





SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 7.—The White Pine Sash 
Co., of which Henry C. Klopp is president, has 
agreed to purchase a body of timber on the Colum- 
bia River near Kettle Falls for $40,000 from the 
Fidelity Lumber Co. The estate contains 2,721 
acres. The Edward Rutledge Timber Co., of Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, has sold 1,175 acres of timber land 
to the McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane. 





CARPENTER WORK IN CHINA 

The carpenter in the interior of China works 
with the crudest tools, but he does good work 
when he tries. A modern carpenter with good 
tools can do as much work in a day as five 
native workmen with their antiquated tools; 
but, the wages of the modern carpenter, paid 
according to western rates, are five times as 
much as the combined wages of the five China- 
men. The result is that the natives, in spite of 
their poor tools, can underbid the well equipped 
carpenters of the western world. 





SouTHERN HARDWOODS 


A FEW ITEMS FOR QUICK SALE:— 


10 cars 1” L. R. Sycamore 
10 cars 1” L. R. Soft Maple 


i car 2” L. ko 
3 cars 24.” L.R.S. Maple 8 cars 3” L. R. ore 
tear 3” L.R. Soft Maple 2 cars i” L. R. Cottonw’d 


The Hendrix Mill & Lumber Cor, Moizc.c'*” 


2 cars (” C&B Sap Gum 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 





Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











Daily Capacity 
125,000 .Feet 


D. F. McCullough, Gen’l Mgr. 
Columbus, Miss. 
We invite your inquiries 
and orders for 


SHORTLEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Band Sawed, Steam 
Kiln Dried and 
Soda Dipped. 


Write us about your needs 


COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
Columbus, Mississippi. 

















Re a Gum 1,500,000 feet now on 
Magnolia — = ready to 

; ship. our inquiries 
White Oak and orders one oo 











— licited. 

oplar “ 
Hickory Eastman-Gardiner 
White Ash Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 








B.C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 


Specializing in Yellow Pine 
Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 

Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 








Orders Wanted on 


lecar 8/4 No. 2 Common Poplar 

lear 6/4 Selects and Better Poplar 
2 cars 6/4 No. 1 Common Poplar 

3 cars 6/4 No. 2C oplar 
lear 4/4 FAS Poplar, SND 
3 cars 4/4 No. 1 Common Poplar 
2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Poplar 


For particulars address, 


MERL LUMBER CO.M5RIIAN. 




















Baldwin _ Hardwood 
Lumber Co. || Lumber 


316 Railway Exchange, 
se, * PO 
LAUREL, MISS. A SPECIALTY 
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PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS 


Sell more homes and your profits by influ- 
encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are “standard equipment” in the service 








. ited 
both fo, $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas in 
America. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 1010 
First National Bank Building, Okiahoma City, Okla. 





KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 











FLORIDA 














‘ . ‘ Long and Shortleaf 
Our experience in fitting lum- ° 
ber to specific uses is yours Yellow Pine 


for the asking. 


Write, Phone or Wire Tidewater 
Aycock-Holley Red Cypress 
Lumber Co. Gum 


and Southern 


Hardwoods 


Graham e 
(Heard) Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 














We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in qual- 
ia the ity, millwork and grades. 
Burton- Swartz 
Gpress (9 of Florida 


The Best 
Perry, Fla. 





Cypress District 
Annual Cap., 70,000.000 Ft. 
Correspondence Solicited. 








Cummer Cypress Co. | 











Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City i 

















East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN FLORIDA 








Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger -Sullivan Lumber Co. 








CENTURY, FLORIDA 











George Shields, of the Shieids & Allen Lumber 
Co., Detroit, Mich., was a Chicago visitor this 
week. 

S. C. Mengel, of the C. C. Mengel Bros.’ Co., 
Louisville, Ky., passed thru Chicago this week, on 
his way to Michigan on a business trip. 


Gus J. Landeck, of the Landeck Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., was in the city this week con- 
ferring with L. J. Pomeroy, Chicago manager for 
the company. 

A. J. Peavy, president of the Peavy-Byrnes Lum- 
ber Co., Shreveport, La., spent a few days in Chi- 
eago this week. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Peavy and two nephews. 


H. G. Tremaine, of the Buckley-Tremaine Lum- 
ber & Timber Co., Seattle, stopped off in Chicago 
for a few days this week, on a tour of the middle 
West and East looking into the market conditions. 


W. G. Slagle, in charge of the Cleveland (Ohio) 
office of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was in Chicago early this week, conferring 


‘with Seth Barwick, manager of the company’s local 


office. 

W. C. Cobhan, of the John J. Anderson Lum- 
ber Co., returned this week from a selling trip 
into Ohio. He reports that the market in that 
section is very quiet, with opinion very divided 
as to what the future will bring and caution there- 
fore the general rule. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received greet- 
ings from N. Gregertsen, of the Gregertsen Bros.’ 
Lumber Co., who left some weeks ago, accompanied 
by Mrs. Gregertsen, for a trip first to Norway, the 
land of his birth, and afterward to the conti- 
nental countries of Europe. 


Wylie E. Hooper, traveling representative for the 
Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, Tex., was in the 
city for a few days this week, visiting with his 
father, E. E. Hooper, secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, and renewing his numerous 
acquaintances among the local trade. 


D. C. Brown, of the land department; J. H. 
Lane, manager of the tie and timber department, 
and R. K. Frie, manager of the creosoted post, 
pole and paving block department, of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., all from the Kansas City (Mo.) 
headquarters, were Chicago visitors during the 
week. 

Seth Barwick, Chicago representative for the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., plans to 
leave next Sunday for Seattle, Wash., to spend a 
month’s vacation at the home of his son, W. E. 
Barwick, of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co. Mrs. 
Barwick has already been in Seattle for several 
weeks. 

Norman C. Hurd, of the Sol Duc Lumber Co., 
Seattle, was in the city a few days last week, 
investigating market conditions in this section. 
He came here with the intention of establishing a 
Chicago sales. office for his concern, but returned 
home with the impression that such a step was not 
desirable just at this time. 


F. M. Young, of the Schaller-Young Lumber Co., 
Edgerton, Wis., was a Chicago visitor during the 
week. He reports the retail lumber business in 
that section to be quite excellent. Building con- 
struction, however, is slow, there as elsewhere, and 
altho many houses are needed Mr. Young does not 
believe that much building will be done before 
next year. 

L. R. Putman, directing manager of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, and Ben §S., 
Woodhead, of the Beaumont Lumber Co., Beau- 
mont, Tex., and first vice president of the asso- 
ciation, spent Friday and Saturday of last week 
in Kansas City, Mo., and Monday of this week at 
St. Louis, on association business. They found 
among the wholesalers very strong enthusiasm for 
the organization, and added several new members 
to the roll. 

A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley Lumber Co., has 
promised the gentlemen who daily dine with him 
at the hardwood table at the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Chicago, that he is going to supply 
them with a corking fish dinner on his return 
about Sept. 1 from northern Wisconsin, provided 
his fishermen’s luck is good. Mr. Quixley left 
early this week for Fifield, Wis., for a three-week 
vacation, which he purposes to spend angling in 
the streams in that section. 


nee 





APPOINTED TRAFFIC MANAGER 
St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 9.—W. P. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile 


Co. and of the Gideon Cooperage Co., has announced 
the appointment of J. E. Demecke as traffic man- 
ager for the two concerns. He comes from the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad, where he held an 
important traffic position. 


CHICAGO LUMBERMAN WEDS 


J. Edward Hunt, sales manager for the Winegar- 
Gorman Lumber Co., and Miss Catherine Murphy 
were married last Saturday evening at St. Ber- 
nard’s Church. Mr. and Mrs. Hunt left the follow- 
ing morning on a motor trip to northern Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. Upon their return to Chicago 
about three weeks hence they will temporarily 
make their home at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Mr. Hunt has been a Chicago resident for only a 
year, coming here from Winegar, Wis., where for 2 
number of years he was connected with the Vilas 
County Lumber Co. before accepting the sales man- 
agership of the Chicago concern. 








OPENS CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 


James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.4, of Memphis, Tenn., 
have opened a sales office in Chicago in order more 
promptly to handle their large and growing trade 
in this territory. The office is located at 512 Union 
Bank Building, 29 North 
Dearborn Street, and is in 
the charge of E. M. Slat- 
tery, who has been the 
concern’s traveling repre- 
sentative in this territory 
for some years. 

Mr. Slattery has been 
with the Stark concern 





E. M. SLATTERY, 
Chicago Representative 
for James E. Stark & 
Co. (Inc.), Memphis 





for six years, two of 
which were spent at the 
Memphis headquarters, 
and the last four years 
on the road. He is par- 
ticularly well known to 
the trade in Indiana, 
Ohio, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, all of which 
States, as well as Illinois, he expects to cover from 
the Chicago office. 

James EB. Stark & Co. (Inec.), while expanding 
their sales service, are also expanding their pro- 
duction facilities. Already operating two finely 
equipped band mills, one at Memphis and the other 
at Dyersburg, Tenn., they are now constructing 
a third mill at Memphis. With the three mills in 
operation the company will have a producing ca- 
pacity of 125,000 feet of hardwood lumber a day. 
It is also operating a four-saw veneer mill at Mem- 
phis, which produces 50,000 feet of veneer a day. 


Swe ere 


CREATES DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY 


Bocatusa, La., Aug. 9.—The Great Southern 
Lumber Co., the Bogalusa Paper Co. (Inc.), the 
Bogalusa Turpentine Co. and the New Orleans Great 
Northern Railroad have created a joint department 
of publicity of which John Harrison Gihon is di- 
rector. This department will devote itself to send- 
ing out interesting information regarding happen- 
ings in and around Bogalusa. 





OPEN COMMISSION SALES OFFICE 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 9.—Noel Ridlon and V. C. 
Horn have opened a lumber commission sales 
agency in this city under the name of the Cant 
Hook Lumber Co., with offices in the Arcade Build- 
ing. Mr. Ridlon for ten years was in the employ 
of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, Minn., 
and for the last sixteen months has acted as sales 
manager for the lumber department of the Sterling 
Box & Lumber Co., St. Louis. 


AN UNUSUAL LOAD OF TIMBERS 

Bogatusa, La., Aug. 9.—An unusual shipment of 
lumber left the docks of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co. consigned to a ship building firm in New Orleans 
last week. The shipment included a carload of 
16x16 timbers, all fifty feet long or over; the largest 
piece being fifty-eight feet long. There were 
eighteen timbers in the carload. While larger 
timbers than this have been cut at the Great 
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Southern mill, this shipment was got out on 
twenty-four hours’ notice. Maj. L. F. Guerre, 
superintendent of the plant, says that he is at all 
times ready to get out unusual orders such as 
this. 


SOUTHERN CONCERN REORGANIZED 


SHREvEPoRT, LA., Aug. 9.—James A. Denny, 
capitalist, has bought the controlling interest in 
the Oil States Lumber Co., of this city, and has 
been elected president of the company to succeed 
H. R. Ratcliff, deceased. The capital stock of the 
company has been increased to $300,000, and the 
operations of the firm will be very largely extended 
and its size increased. The Oil States Lumber Co. 
is a strictly wholesale concern, with offices in the 
Commercial National Bank Building. Besides Mr. 
Denny, the officers of the reorganized company are 
Lee Kinnebrew, vice president; John H. Eastham, 
treasurer, and J. E. Kennedy, secretary. 


STORAGE COMPANY’S NEW HEAD 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER, MINN., Aug. 9.—John M. 
Junge, recently associated with the Central Ware- 
house Lumber Co. as its general manager, hag sev- 
ered all connections with that firm and has pur- 
chased a substantial interest in the Minnesota 
Transfer Storage Co., and will be actively asso- 
ciated with this concern henceforth in the capacity 
of president. Mr. Junge states that he is very 
anxious to continue his most friendly relations with 
his many friends in the lumber trade in his new 
capacity. 


OLD CHICAGO CONCERN REORGANIZED 


Announcement was made this week of the re- 
tirement of Edward L. Thornton from the Thorn- 
ton-Claney Lumber Co., of which well known con- 
cern he was the president. His resignation actu- 
ally took effect about a month ago, but the an- 
nouncement was for obvious reasons delayed un- 
til the necessary shift in the official personnel 








HARRY H. BISHOP, CHICAGO; 
President Thornton-Claney Lumber Co. 


of the company had been successfully accom- 
plished. Mr. Thornton's retirement was due to 
ill health and in conformance with his physician’s 
instructions. He is now up in the Michigan 
woods, taking a much needed rest. 

Altho the Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., thru 
this resignation, has been divested of all the 
lumbermen from whom it took its present in- 
corporate name, it remains in the hands of men 
who have been identified with it, under its vari- 
ous names, for the last thirty years and who 
have in large part been responsible for the con- 
cern’s great success. The new head is Harry H. 
Bishop, formerly secretary of the concern. Wil- 
liam 8. Frisby retains his old post as vice presi- 
dent, and Sydney C. Anderson is secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The Thornton-Claney Lumber Co. is one of the 
biggest and most successful concerns in Chicago, 
maintaining a large and admirably stocked and 
equipped yard on the north side, between Elston 
avenue and the north branch of the Chicago 
river, with 1,180 feet of dockage extending south 
from the Fullerton avenue bridge, and with 
switch connections from the Chicago & North- 
western railroad. 

Mr. Bishop, who has been elected president to 
succeed Mr. Thornton, is one of the founders of 
the concern, in 1890 having joined John Claney 


in establishing John Claney & Co., which name 
later was changed to the Claney-Bishop Lum- 
ber Co. Mr. Bishop’s lumber career, however, 
dates eight years further back than that. In 
1882 he took a job as shipping clerk in a local 
lumber yard, and it was a year later that John 
Claney first found employment at another local 
yard. 

After some years’ connection with the Claney- 
Bishop Lumber Co., Mr. Bishop became interested 
in Canadian timber investments and sawmill op- 
erations and retired from active participation in 
the management of the Chicago concern, tho he 
remained a principal stockholder in the company 
when, in 1906, it was incorporated as the Thorn- 
ton-Claney Lumber Co. When the Claneys sold 
their interest in the company in June, 1917, Mr. 
Bishop was elected its secretary, but still con- 
cerned himself chiefly with his Canadian opera- 





WILLIAM S. FRISBY, CHICAGO; 
Reélected Vice President 





SYDNEY C. ANDERSON, CHICAGO; 
The Secretary-treasurer 


tions. These at the present time include the 
Bishop Lumber Co., at Nesterville, Ont., with a 
daily production of approximately 170,000 feet 
of northern pine, sold largely on the North Tona- 
wanda market. Mr. Bishop has three sons, all 
lumbermen, who reside at Nesterville and man- 
age the operations there. 

Sydney C. Anderson, the secretary-treasurer of 
the reorganized Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., has 
been connected with that concern almost from its 
beginning. Starting as an office clerk, he was 
elected treasurer, and has now assumed the addi- 
tional duties of the secretaryship which Mr. 
Bishop has relinquished to become president. 

William S. Frisby, who under the reorganiza- 
tion retains the vice presidency, has served the 
company and its predecessors for almost thirty 
years, and devotes his time largely to the sales 
and service department. 











Help the credit 
situation at 


the banks 


throughout the country. 


Investment Bankers 





Long Time Timber Loans 


We are prepared to finance timber operators and lumber 
manufacturers on a one to ten year basis and at rates con- 
sistent with the credit situation now generally prevailing 


Correspondence invited from bankers and timber operators. 


Baker, Fentress & Company 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
ESTABLISHED 1891 


208 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Put your 
business in a 
safe position 
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HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 9.—The following prices, 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the week 
ended Aug. 7. When compared with the fore- 
going report they show nineteen declines, each 
indicated by a minus sign: 


QUARTERED WHITE OaK— 
4/4 5/4 


No. 1 common.... 
No. 2 common.... 90 
QUARTERED RED on 
FAS 200 
No. 1 common.... 140 
No. 2 common.... 85 


PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 

FAS 180 190 
160 
No. 1 common.... ‘ 130 
No. 2 common.... é 85 
No. 3 common.... 3: 40 
Sound wormy .... 


Saps & selects... 
No. 1 common.. 
No. 2 common.... 
No. 3 common.... 
Panel & wide No. 
18” to 23” 
Box boards, 
13” to 1 


Bass woop— 
FAS 
common... 
No. 2 common.... 


CHESTNUT— 


common.... 
. 3 common.... 
Sound wormy . 


WHITE ASH— 
FAS 
No. 1 common.... 
No. 2 common.... 


WaLNuT— 


No. 2 common.... 
No. 3 common.... 


Hickory— 


No. 2 common.... 
MarPLa— 


No. 1 common.... 
No. 2 common.... 


Gum— 


Qtrd. Red FAS... 

Qtrd. No. 1 com.. 

Plain Red FAS... 

Plain No. 1 com.. 

Sap, a 
13” 17” 


Sap FAS 
Sap No. 1 com.... 
Sap No. 2 com.... 


CoTrTronwoop— 

FAS 
No. 1 common.... 
No. 2 common.... 
Boxboards, 

18” to 17” 
Boxboards, 

o” tz 


BrrcH— 


No. 1 common.... 
No. 2 common.... 


130 135 
common.... 9% 100 105 
. 2 common.... 5 65 65 


. $298; 8- 





Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices com- 
piled from reports of actual sales during 
week ended as shown by dates given. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following represents the prevailing prices 
f. o. b. mill, covering items sold recently: 
No.1 No. 2 
Harp MAPLE— com- 
FAS Selects mcn 
4/4...$155.00 $145.00 $125.00 
/4... 160.00 150.00 130.00 


No. $ 
com- 
mon 


4..., 230.00 


Basswoop— 
4/4... 140.00 


O/4..60 2 
6/4... 16 
8/4... 
10/4... 
12/4... 
AsH— 
8/4... F 170.00 
10/4... i 200.00 
Rock EimM— 
8/4... 180.00 
Sorr MaPpLp— 
4/4... 155.00 145.00 125.00 
5/4... 160.00 150.00 130.00 
MAPLE FLooRING StocK— 


180.00 


150.00 


Chicago, Aug. 11.—The following are the aver- 
age prices, Chicago basis, received for walnut 
during the week ended Aug. 7 

FAS—4/4, 6- to 9%-inch, 6- and 7-foot, $265.75; 
8- to 16-foot, $308; 10- inch and uP. 6- and 7-foot, 
to 16- rg $319. 5/4, to 9%,-inch, 6- 
and as — $298; 8- to 16-foot, 5390, 6/4, 6- to 
9% -i 6- and 7-foot, $298; 8- to 16-foot, 
$317. "1b. yt 6- to 9% -inch, 6- and 7-foot, $295.50; 
8- to 16-foot, $337.75; 10-inch and up, r and 7- 
foot, $313; 8- to, 162 foot, $368. 12/4, 6- to 9%- 
inch, 8- to 16- foot, $37 9. 5/8”, 6- to 9%4-inch, 
8- to 16- foot, $245. 
aa bane common—4/4, $214.75; 5/4, $207; 6/4, $220; 

No. 2 common—4/4, $111.75. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Cuicaco, ILL., Aug. 9.—The following are aver- 
age prices for carload lots, Chicago basis, obtained 
for maple flooring from northern mills during the 
week ended Aug. 7 

13/16x24%, %4x2% ext} 
Clear maple. .$183. 44 $151.25 $13 
No. 1 maple.. 173.50 1 
Factory maple 128.50 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Aug. 9.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 


Common Boards, Rough 


t 
13” & wider, 6 to 20’ 
4” & wider, 6 to 2!}’ 


No. 5. 4” & wider, 6 to 20° 





OAK FLOORING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 9.—The following are average prices, carload lots, Cincinnati basis, obtained 


for oak flooring during the week ended Aug. 7: 


Clear quartered white 

Clear quartered red 

Sap C., quartered white and red 
Select quartered white and red 
Clear plain white and red 
Select plain white and red 

No. 1 common 

No. 2 common 


36"x1 1%” ain 


sis. $0 
144.00 


132.45 
—S 


}3"x11,” }3"x2” 


” on 
337300 43"°x2" 4 


$275.81 











Shiplap and D&M 
18 & 20’ 


0 18 

8 14’ 16’ 

seas ai $76@7 

TIIIl"79@82 °81@84 
91@94 


64 

49 

47 49 

Fencing, Rough 
4”, 6’ and longer, mixed....$37.00 
6”, 6’ and longer, mixed.... 40.00 
No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1S1E 
1 


6’ 2 
52 $50.00@53.00 
= 48. 51.50 
x 52.50 


54.50 
- 53@56 Hy 56.00 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 11.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. 0. b. mill, were reported 
today: 


79@82 
94 
71 
73 
82 
54 
55 
57 
> f 7 


40.00 
43.00 


Pre- 
vailing 
price 


High 
price 
Flooring 
lear V. G.....$69.00 
btr. clear S. G. 54.00 
btr. clear S| G. 57.00 
clear 5 


Low 
price 


1x4” No.2 
No. 2 
1x6” No.2 
No. 3 


$64.00 
49.00 


$69.00 


Ste 
No. 2 & better clear 


1x8 & 10” No. 2 & btr. clear 

Ceiling 

56x4” No. 2 & better clear. 53.00 
Drop Siding 

1x6” No. 2 & better clear.. 56.00 51.00 
Common Boards and | Shiplap 

~ 50 29.50 

7.00 30.00 


73.00 


48.00 53.00 


56.00 


Dimension 
No. 1 S&E... 26.50 
Small Timbers 
Oo Ne 29.50 26.50 


FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Aug. 7.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, cedar and hemlock 
products during the week ended Aug. 4: 

Vertical Grain Flooriing 


No.1 No. 2 
Clear Clr. & Btr, 


2x4”, 12-14’, 24.50 


26.50 


4x4”, 


29.50 


No. 3 
Cée€B 
$58.00 
58.00 
60.00 
60.50 
60.50 
114x6” 60.50 
Slash Grain Flooring | 
1 x8 and 1x4” $51.00 
1. =e” 54.00 
63.50 
60.50 

2.50 


Vertical Grain Stepping, S2S or S4S 
14%, 1% & 2x8 to 10” $80.00 $70.00 
1%, 1%, 2x1 32. 72.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 


$74.00 $68.00 
75.00 69.00 
76.00 70.00 
72.00 

70.00 

69.00 

71.00 


x 4 


Rustic 
ry 00 
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Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No. 2 
common common 
28.00 $25.00 


Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
2x 3 and 4” $ 
9x 6 and 8” 


S1S1E.. 
S1S1E. 
S1S1E.. 


$22.00 
21.50 
3x10, 23.00 


Common Tiesere, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Select 
cemmon common 
$32.00 
33.00 
34.00 
20x20” 37.50 
24x24” 42.00 

Western Hemlock, Common Boards, sis 
No.1 No. 2 
common common 
4” $26.00 
ig 29 26.50 
1x 8 and 1x10” 27.50 
1x12” 31. 28.00 

Red Cedar Common Boards and Shiplap 

ines ERAN oan ee eR eee $28.00 


ax 6" 
10x10 and pt er rere tee 
16x16” 


Red Cedar Flume Stock 
Seiect a 
common common 


37 ‘00 

Red Cedar Shingles and Lath 
Per et 

3.10 


32.00 


Per M 
$ 3.50 
4. 


2.10 
3. 25 
5.00 


*A* red cedar 
Clears 

Common * 
Common clears 
Lath 


9g 
Shingle, cedar, $18 to $30; hemlock, $18 to $20; 
fir and spruce, No. 1, $36; No. 2, $27; No. 3, $18. 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 9.—The following prices, 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the week 
ended Aug. 7: 

CYPRESS 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FAS H 147 147 
Selects y 130 130 
Shop 100 100 
No. 5 68 
No. 2 ¢ é 55 


WESTERN PINES 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 7.—The following are 
f. o. b. mill prices on western ane gee 


1x4", 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20......24..$4800 

ic’ 50.00 
1x6") 10, “12, ‘14, 18 & 20’... 
1x8”, 10 “to” 20°71. 


S MME, sc ctc aces Ar es 
12 and 18"...... esas ‘ 


B & better 
1x4, 6 & 8”, 10’ & a. = ro 
1x10” 90.5 
SEES” Lac cuodstadee wreath “ 
1x13” and wid 


“Q» 
$81.50 


, ger - 96.75 
8/4x4° ‘oa wider ....2... 98.75 


Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 9.—Following is a re- 
capitulation of prices received by planing mills 
: a territory during the two weeks ended 
Aug 

Flooring 
Week Week 

ended 
July31 
1x4 No. 2 common rift 

B&better 

No. 

No. 2 common 

No. 3 and cull 





Week 
Ended 
July 31 
B&better 
B&better 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 
No. 3 and cull 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 
No. 3 and cull 


Ceiling 

B&better 
No. 
No. 2 common 
B&better 
No. 1 common 
7 2 common 

No. 3 and cull 
B&b etter 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 


Partition 
B&better 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 


nage gered novelty 
No. 1 common novelty.... 5 
No. 2 common novelty.. ae 
No. 3 and cull 
No. 2 common novelty 
B&better bevel 
No. 1 common bevel 
No. 2 common bevel........... 
B&better square edge é 
No. 1 common square edge 
Yo. 2 common square edge 
Roofers 
2 common 
. 3 
1x 8 No. 2 
1x12 } 2 common 


Bébetter— 
1x 4 D4 


5/4x12 rough . 
No. 1 common— 
ix 5 D4S 


1x12 rough 
1x 6 to 12 D4S 





Week 
Ended 


Aug. 7 
Other grades— 
1x6 to 12 No. 3 common D28S. 30.50 
1x3 No. 3 and cull D4S 25.00 
1x4 and up No. 3 and cull D4S 
Mill run K. D 


5x18 heart cypress 
4x18 No. 1 cypress 
4x18 heart cypress 
4x18 prime cypress 


4’ No. 1 standard K. D 
4’ No. 1 standard A. D 
4’ No. 1 standard green 


The following summary depicts the price 
movement at the southern pine mill and dis- 
tributing centers named in the subsequent price 
reports, on which these averages are based: 

No. of Average No. of Average 
d- Ad- e- De- 
cline 
$4.06 
2.82 


vances vance clines 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 58 $3.10 45 
Alexandria, La.... 32 2.50 2 
Birmingham, Ala. 18 4.40 9 4.97 
Kansas City Mo.. 46 2.29 32 3.43 
The following are the average prices taken 
from sales reported on the dates indicated in the 
sections named. A dagger (7) following the 
quotation indicates an advance over the price 
given in the foregoing report and an asterisk (*) 
denotes a decline. 
Bir- 
ming- Hatties- Aleran- Kansas 
dria, City, 
La, Mo. 
Aug.7 See? Aug.7? Aug.7? 
Flooring 


1x3” EG A 125.38 125.25 


FG B 


N 
1x4” EG A 


No. 
56 x4” 

No. 
%x4” 


Partition 


1x4 & 6” B&better . 80.184 77.25* 
No. 1 7 


No. 
1x6” No. 1 


Fm Bé&better 
56x 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


NoRFOLK, VA., Aug. 7.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. Db. 


Norfolk : 


No. 2 & better 
$80.00 @84.00 
86.00 @90.00 
88.00 @92.00 
Megumecaredee amaweeaae «++ 90.00@94.00 


8/4 
Rover 4/4— 
i 85.00 @89.00 
86.00 @90.00 
90.00 @94.00 


EpGe RovucH— 
4/4 


Cull and 
Bor red heart 
aes .00 $41.00 @42.00 $38.00@39.00 
69.00 42.00 @ 43.00 
71.00 42.50 @43.50 
73.00 


65.00 @69.00 
67.00 @71.00 44.50 @45.50 41.50 @42.50 
71.00@75.00 45.50 @ 46.50 42.50@43.50 


69.00 


seeeeee 


43.50 @ 44.50 40.50 @41.50 





$68.00 @70.00 
32.50 @33.00 


Bark Strip ParTITION, Nos. 1 and 2. “ 00 @82.00 
Cutt Rep HEART 4.50@25. 50 





--$ 7.00@ 7.50 
4.00@ 4.50 
39.00 @ 42.00 
30.00 @34.00 


No. 
Factory, 2” 
Sises, 2” ... 


Roorers, 6” 
8” 


No. 2 & better 
$108. 


- $44. 4.00@45.00 .00 


“e 46.00 47. 00 
- 47.00@48.00 





Finished Widths— 
FLOORING, 18324 enw = rift. 


CEILING, 


PARTITION, 


No. 2 & better 
122.00 
93.00 . y - 
60.00 00 
65.00 35. 00 
94.00 81.00 


$49. 00: 0 
29.00 
$2. span 00 


50.00 @52.00 
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Bir- 
ming- Hatties- Aleran- Kansas 
ham, 


snipe Siding 


1x4 or 6” peneree.. 


3/4x 
5/4x5” & 10” 
5/4x12” 
1% and 2x4 to 12” 
6/4 & 8/4x6” 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10” 
6/4 & 8/4x12” 
B&better Surfaced: 


SRE OO EE cas osss x95 


5/4x4” 
5/4x6” 
5/4x8” 
5/Ax5 & 10” 

gen 

1% and he to Se san 


1x4 and 6” 


No. 1, 1x4”, 16’ 
1x6”, 


Bir- 

ming- Hatties- Alewan- Kansas 
burg, dria, City, ham, burg, dria, City, 
Miss. La, i . Mo. 


No. 3 os lengths): 


Boards, S1S or S2S 

No. 1, 1x6 to :12”.... 67.75f 
1x8”, Mixed lengths 

1x10”, 14 and 16’.. 

Other lengths 62. 50* 
1x12”, Mixed lgths. 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
oe : eee 


25.007 


79.007 


15.00 


51.637 
49.68 
50.14 
48.09* 


35.847 
35.64* 
28.61* 
29.507 
Grooved Roofing 
No. 1, 1x10”, Mxd. Igts. ..... 
Dimension, S1S1E 
No. 1— 


2x 4”, 36.25* 
12’ 26.25* 
36.75* 

36.50 


51.75¢ 


Base 


85.00* 
87.75* 


J il Igts. 65.50 


No. 2 ae, lengths): 





STRONG AS A ROCK 





Made Under 
U. S. Patent 


Representatives and 
stocks at :— 


CHICAGO 

DETROIT 

ST. LOUIS 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SAN FRANCISCO 

TORONTO 
CANADA 


MONITE WATERPROOF GLUE 


represents proved superiority. MONITE satishes all the requirements 
in glue, namely: 


Strength Uniformity Dependability 
Heat and Water Resistance 
Unchanging Adhesion in all Weathers and Climates 


The product of years of research and experiment, MONITE offers 
new and greater value—the best waterproof glue obtainable in America. 
It can be adopted with confidence in every branch of the woodworking 
industry. 

Write for our booklet—let us submit prices and samples. 
Our skilled demonstrators are at your serviee. 


CASEIN GLUE MANUFACTURING CO. 


"General Sales Office, 136 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill., 

Successors to Certrus Cold Glue Co., Detroit. 
Distributors of South and West, W. H. Guage Glue Co., St. Louis, San Francisco 
Canadian Distributors, W. H. Cunningham Co., ° - Toronto, 





MONITE WATERPROOF GLUE 





———e, 


Bir- 
ming- Hatties- Alexan- Kangag 
ham, burg, ria, 

Miss. La. 


82.03* 
30.72* 
30.27* 
32.50* 


22.43} 
Longleaf Timbers 
1 Sq. E&S S4sS, 
20’ and under: 
45.507 
45.007 
48.50* 
53.50* 
63.75 
Shortleaf Timbers 


33.00* 
42.507 
47.007 
Plaster Lath 





Car Material 
(All x4 and 6”): 
Bé&better, 9 and 18’ 
No. 1, 9 and 
z and_ 20’ 


Car Sills, S4S 
S4S, Sq. E&S— 


Up to 9”, 34 to 36’. 

Up to 10”, 34 to 36’. 
Stringers 

90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16” 

Sq.E., 22 to 24’ 


6x8”, 8’, 90% heart 
7x8”, 9’, 90% 
No. 1 Sa. 
E 
Longleaf Paving Block Stack 
No. 1 Sq. E&S q 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 55 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—Distributers of northern 
pine report a fair volume of industrial orders, 
but absolute quiet on the retail market, with the 
net result that buying is slow. However, prices 
remain very firm, as stocks of this wood are not 
ample.and the manufacturers are making no 
attempts to force business. The opinion is that 
the retail market will quicken considerably with 
the approach of fall, which the manufacturers 
claim would create an actual scarcity of their 
product. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 9.—Some increase in 
the demand from eastern markets is reported, 
which is taken to mean that wholesalers down 
there are trying to get shipments made in ad- 
vance of the increase in freight rates. It is 
clear that the temporary effect of the rate ad- 
vance will be to aid the northern mills because 
of the’ smaller advance their rates will have to 
stand. Retail yard trade, however, shows very 
little change and is rather quiet. The shortage 
of cement has held back retail buying and yards 
have fairly good stocks as a rule, so they are 
waiting until there is business in sight. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 9.—The scarc- 
ity of common lumber is becoming most pro- 
nounced in the wholesale yards and dealers «re 
in a quandary as to what is to be done to relieve 
the situation. Some producers have such stock 
on hand, but are holding it at prices that pro- 
hibit its purchase at rates leaving any marzin 
for the dealer. No change in quotations has 
been made in the last two months. An increas- 
ing demand and a constantly dwindling supply 
are tending to strengthen prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 11.—The trade in white 
pine is not active, owing in part to the inability 
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of the wholesalers to get stock enough to fill 
their orders. Those who are carrying a supply 
of high grade stock find it easy to sell at good 
prices, but such lumber is almost out of the mar- 
ket and there is not much prospect of getting as- 
sortments replenished in the near future. The 
lower grades are not moving quite so rapidly as 
a few weeks ago, but prices are not much 


changed. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 11.—The slight gain in de- 
mand and inquiry noted a week ago has not been 
retained. While the base for dimension is still 
$60, there are rumors of business at a little less 
on some orders. Other prices are: 9-inch, $61; 
10-inch, $62; 12-inch, $64. Random demand is 
also desultory this week. The prices remain: 
2x3 to 2x7, $47 to $48; 2x8, $50 to $52; 2x10, $55 
to $56; 2x12, $56 to $57. The board market is not 
active. Covering boards sell at $48 to $49, very 
fine ones only at $50, and matched sometimes as 
low as $57, and occasionally as high as $60, while 
there are rumors of sales at $55. The business 
is not rushing. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—A large demand is reported 
for white cedar poles, and prices are stiff in 
view of the small supply. An improvement in 
the post business is also reported, altho many 
retailers are still holding off in their purchases 
despite their conviction that there will be a 
large demand for fence materials during the fall. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 9.—Wholesalers are 
urging the trade to put in orders for posts now, 
before the freight rate increase comes and the 
railroad congestion caused by the crop move- 
ment makes for delay in filling orders. Demand 
now is very slow, and of course there is little 
retail trade at this time, tho the fall outlook is 
good. There is a good call for poles for country 
line construction, 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—There has been no change 
in the local market for hardwoods. There is 
practically no retail business and very little in- 
dustrial. Consumers are keeping their eyes open 
for unusual bargains, but will buy nothing at 
current prices, low as they are, unless for imme- 
diate requirements. Hardwood stocks apparently 
are accumulating, judging from the eagerness of 
many mills to sell, but prices have shown no 
further decrease during the last two weeks. A 
few more inquiries are reported, but the dis- 
tributers have learned during the last few 
months not to place reliance on them as future 
business indicators. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 9.—The wholesale 
market is very slow and some easing off in 
prices of northern hardwood is evident, but as a 
rule prices are holding up well and dealers say 
that they are not worrying over the outlook, as 
the year’s business to date has been well above 
normal and stoeks in wholesalers’ hands are 
generally light. 


St. Louls, Mo., Aug. 10.—Quite a bit of busi- 
ness is being placed in hardwoods. While prices 
are low, they are firm and it is believed the 
market has reached its lowest point. Manufac- 
turers are disposed to offer at rather low prices 
such items as they desire to move so that by 
shopping judiciously some advantageous pur- 
chases can be made. Car oak continues a bright 


spot in the market, and gum box boards are in 
good demand. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 9.—Current reports in- 
dicate little change in the hardwood market, 
both domestic and export demand being rated 
weak, tho a few items are in somewhat better 
request on the domestic side. With respect to 
Prices, the comment is more or less conflicting, 
but it appears that the stronger operators are 
maintaining their quotations close to the level 
that has prevailed for some weeks. Production 
is showing a gain, but the stocks on the mill 
yards, according to some observers, continue 
considerably under normal volume. 


_ Boston, Mass., Aug. 11.—Trade shows a slight 
‘ncrease in volume. Orders for the most part 
are not of great size, but many consumers have 
apparently come to the conclusion this is the 
time to stock up. All kinds are moving more 
pe sr than they were, tho in a small way. 
: rices are, firsts and seconds, inch: Oak, quar- 
peg $275 to $285: plain, $180 to $195; ash, $190 
15h rea birch $200 to $808 biceh, saps $180 6 
; s ° 5 i , 
$190; maple, $155 to $165. ssi cae cast 


NEW Y 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


The BUDGET 


The Most Important Factor in the 
Control of Your Business 


As the financial rudder to the Ship of State—so is The Budget 
of the executive in the direction and control of the finances of 
kis business. 


The present political campaign is directing general attention to 
The Budget as the only safeguard against extravagant and waste- 
ful expenditures in government and the excessive burdensome 
taxes which are the natural result. 


In your own business The Budget is of no less importance. And 
at no time in the history of American commercial life has a careful 


preparation and constant use of the Business Budget been so 


necessary as the present. 


Cost in material, in labor, and in production, change over night. 
Prices drop, profits decline and loss seems inevitable. Even the 
fixed laws of supply and demand need intelligent application. 


The only dependable safeguard against over expansion, over pro- 
duction, and over expenditure is your Budget. It alone presents 
at all times the facts of your. business, based on figures. It is 
tue cause and effect of your financial policy. It is the ways 
and means by which your income and expenditure are conducted 
and balanced. 


The successful executive in business today plans his work and 
works his plan. The Budget is his guide. 


In this connection. 


ERNST & ERNST 


offer the service of tried and experienced staffs of business en- 
gineers and expert accountants. Their Straight-Line Methods 
of System, Organization and Business Control, find most perfect 
application in the Budgets of many of America’s largest and 
most successful enterprises. 


ERNST & ERNST 
AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


RK CHIC 


° AGO 
PHILADELPHIA a ge pa hd days INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 


BOSTON ST. 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DETROIT 


ATLANTA HOUSTO 
KANSAS CITY 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


WASHINGTON 





CLEVELAND CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
ae TOLEDO FORT —" 





Cincinnati, Ohlo, Aug. 9.—The freight rate in- 
creases which are to go into effect Aug. 26 so 
far have failed to stimulate the buying of hard- 
woods to any appreciable extent. The time is so 
short and the car situation is still so irregular 
that there is little possibility for a real move- 
ment of lumber. The regular seasonal buying is 
quiet. There have been spotty rallies but there 
has been no general forward movement. Manu- 
facturing consumers are not in the market to 
any extent and the needs of builders seem to 
have been fairly well covered. The price situa- 
tion is largely unchanged, tho if there is any 
tendency to change it is to further concessions. 
In poplar there has been general recession in 
Cincinnati quotations. FAS 4/4 is down $10; 
saps and selects down $5; No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 
common show an equal decline.. In white ash, 
FAS is,down $10 and $20, No. 1 common $5, and 
No. 2 common $5. There is also a decline of 
$10 in sound and wormy plain and red oaks. 
There is some improvement in the congested 
situation in the Cincinnati terminals but car 
supply at the mills. is still irregular. There is 


an accumulation of stocks at the mills, but they 
are still below normal and any material rally in 
the demand would soon deplete the seasonal 
accumulation. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 9.—More strength is 
shown in the hardwood trade. This is attributed 
largely to the advance in freight rates. There is 
more optimism shown. Orders are fairly equally 
divided between factories and yards. Factories 
making boxes and implements are the best pur- 
chasers, while furniture concerns are still going 
slow. Retailers are buying to replace broken 
stocks. Some dealers, especially in rural regions, 
are fairly short of staple stocks. Freight con- 
gestion and embargoes are still holding up de- 
liveries. Prices are firm at reduced levels. 
Quartered oak at the Ohio River sells at $255 for 
firsts and seconds; $170 for No. 1 common, and 
$115 for No. 2 common. Plain oak sells for $180 
for firsts and seconds; $130 for No. 1 common; 
$80 for No. 2 common, and $42 for No. 3 com- 
mon. Poplar is in good demand and the lower 
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grades are especially active. 
the same is true of chestnut. 


Ash is firm and 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 9.—Some hardwood men 
continue pessimistic but the majority are much 
more hopeful. Inquiries have begun to show an 
increase, with the buying rather more active, 
and with the range of prices showing a percep- 
tible gain in steadiness. The users’ stocks are 
so low as to make additions desirable. The ex- 
port trade is still hampered, tho a continuance 
of withdrawals by the foreign buyers has made 
the situation on the other side technically more 
favorable. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 11.—The hardwood mar- 


ket is duller than a few weeks ago and orders 
at some of the yards have been rather well 
cleaned up for the time being. A revival in the 
demand is looked for in the near future and the 
local yards will be fairly well situated to supply 
the needed stocks at a fair price, since a lot of 
stock was brought in from various sections in 
expectation of the increase in freight rates. Most 
woods are holding up fairly well in price. 


‘HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—There is no feature to the 
hemlock market at present. The low prices at 
which southern and west Coast woods are sell- 
ing have restricted the selling of hemlock con- 
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Mr. Quinlan’s letter says more 
fully, ““We are glad to report that the 
Prescott appears to be the very thing 
we have been waiting for. It jumped 
right into the work without any alter- 
ations whatsoever.” 


And every day we are hearing re- 
ports from other satisfied users, re- 
ports that prove that the Prescott not 
only cuts costs “‘to the bone,”’ but 
does this efficiently. And these oper- 
ators are so well satisfied that the 
Prescott Tractor is the very thing 
that they have been looking for, that 
more than fifty percent of our sales 
are unsolicited repeat orders. 


The weight of the Prescott Tractor 
provides plenty of traction on steep 
and slippery trams; its short wheel 


The Riechman-Crosby Co. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Hamilton Machinery Exchange 


Menominee, Mich. 





ZicPRESCOT 
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“——It jumped into the work without alteration” 


says Mr. John V. Quinlan, Menominee Bay Lbr. Co., Menominee, Mich. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
C. T. Patterson Company, Limited 


Mtinyy 


| PRESCOTT | 


base and turning radius make it an 
easier tractor to operate in narrow 
passageways and on crowded plat- 
forms. It pulls hard—‘‘gets there 
and back’’ with speed, and works 
double shifts, day in and day out. 
Put a Prescott to work in your yard 
— it will pay for itself in a few weeks 
and pay dividends for a good many 
years. 


Write us fully, telling us your daily 
cut, your length of haul, special re- 
quirements and any other data nec- 
essary for us to make a thorough 
analysis of your handling problem, 
and we will gladly give you facts 
and figures of savings that a Prescott 
can effect for you. Let us tell you 
where you can see a Prescott in 
operation near your plant. 


New Orleans, La. 


The Sumner K. Prescott Co. 
Manufacturers, Seattle, Wash. 
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TRACTOR “& 


siderably, and a change in this respect is not 
expected ‘before prices on the competing woods 
have advanced sufficiently to place them more 
on a par with hemlock. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 11.—In spite of the rise in 
and firmness of roofers, hemlock and even spruce 
are not any stronger. Buyers of hemlock boards 
here at present are scarce. Eastern clipped, 10, 
12, 14, 16 feet, sell at $48, tho some ask $50. here 
are certainly few sales at this. Random boards 
sell at $47 and even $46. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 9.—The market for 
hemlock shows slight change from last week, 
Business is dull and there is little new buying. 
Inquiries would indicate a healthier demand 
later on in the year. Prices are reported ag 
steady. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 9.—Dealers 
rather expected that there would be a strength. 
ening in demand with the approach of the time 
when the new rates are to become effective on 
the railroads, but the market remains dormant, 
Mills are still holding prices up to levels which 
makes it impossible to do business in competi- 
tion with other woods that are being used as 
substitutes. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 11.—The hemlock market 
shows little activity, owing to the dullness pre- 
vailing almost everywhere in the building line, 
This is often the case during midsummer and an 
increased demand is looked for within a short 
time. Owing to the difficulty in obtaining ton- 
nage, as well as to the high freight rates asked, 
the amount of hemlock brought in by lake this 
season has been much below the average. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—There has been no report- 
able change in the fir market during the last 
week, with city trade very dull and only a small 
volume of business coming from the country 
yards. There are a few more inquiries than re- 
cently, and distributers look for an early expan- 
sion of trade, as the farmers in this section show 
every indication of undertaking rather extensive 
building and repairs this fall. Prices in the 
meanwhile are unchanged, running around $8 
over Rail B list for dimension and small tim- 
bers; $10 over for boards and shiplap, and $25 
over on uppers. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 7.—The fir market is 
stagnant at last week’s prices, with here and 
there a slight concession on actual sales. Car 
supply appears to be equal to the requirements 
of the trade, altho chronic car famine is still a 
deadweight on the industry, the supply totaling 
only 35 percent of normal. Production is lower. 
For the time at least the industry is at a stand- 
still. Association logging camps will resume 
generally Sept. 1. 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 7.—There has been no 
material change noted in lumber prices here dur- 
ing the week but inquiries are more liberal and 
some dealers report that a much larger volume 
of business could be booked were the oppor- 
tunities for obtaining cars more encouraging. 
Many mills report they are getting only one- 
third of their car requirements. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 11.—The market is very 
quiet. Prices are well maintained in spite of very 
little business passing. The car shortage, the 
long haul and the lack of building are not stir- 
ring up much business. Prices are: - Vertical 
grain, No. 1, 1x4, $88 to $89; No. 2, $85 to $86; 
No. 3, $74 to $75; No. 2, clear partition, 3-4x3 4, 
$73 to $76. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 11.—The fir market shows 
little activity and stocks are in ample supply, 
which reacts to some extent upon prices. ‘till 
with a little stronger market in southern pve, 
it is believed that less weakness will be shown 
in future by fir. Building does not show «iy 
increase in volume in this territory. Red cear 
siding is affected by the unusual dullness in the 
house building line. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—Western pines are in reia- 
tively the same position as for some weeks, with 
possibly a slight decline in demand. The mills, 
however, seem to have all the business they care 
for just now, as they are making no efforts to 
force the market. Prices are unchanged. 


Spokane, Wash., Aug. 7.—As might be ex- 
pected, a number of buyers rushed in with orde:s 
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this week in hopes of securing shipment before 
the increased freight rates go into effect. As 
fay as the majority of the big lumber companies 
are concerned? this increased demand makes no 
difference because the mills have been short of 
ears for so many weeks that a brisker demand 
has little effect. There was a slight increase in 
the number of cars received by the mills this 
week, but no mill was able to take care of all 
its orders. .Here and there has been noticed a 
slump in prices, but with the freight rates going 
higher no one is predicting a general drop. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 11.—Demand for shop 
lumber. in California sugar pine is on a fairly 
good scale, and prices remain strong at the re- 
cent advances. Wholesalers say that such lum- 
ber is very difficult to find, as the majority of 
the mills have disposed of everything they have 
on hand in this line. The eastern stocks are 
also much depleted. California white pine is in 
relatively larger supply. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—Buyers apparently show 
greater interest in the redwood market than for 
some time, and there is a sizable volume of in- 
quiries in circulation. The mills, however, have 
far from ample stocks and are offering little but 
a few specials. The industrial demand is fair, 
and it is, generally speaking, only the retail 
business in this wood that is below the average. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 9.—A somewhat better 
feeling has begun to manifest itsélf in the North 
Carolina pine trade. The inquiry is more active 
and orders are coming out in increasing numbers. 
Also a slight improvement in the quotations has 
taken place. In some grades stocks have de- 
veloped, if not actual shortages, at least a pauc- 
ity of supply, which makes the buyers disposed 
to provide against future requirements. These 
latter can not be regarded as large, but appear 
to be on the increase, with prospects of con- 
tinued gains, while the stocks at the mills do 
not exceed moderate proportions. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 11.—The market for roof- 
ers is much firmer. There is more of both de- 
mand and inquiry. It is thought the advance in 
rates is responsible. Roofers have advanced in 
price. The 6-inch now sell at $46 and the 8- 
inch at $47. In rough edge there is not much 
activity. Many think the price is still too high. 
It certainly does not sell readily for over $100 
and it is sold certainly as low as $98. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 11.—Dull conditions are 
found in the North Carolina pine trade, with 
few retailers buying except for their immediate 
requirements. They have had some bad ex- 
periences this summer in buying on a declining 
market and are skeptical now that the corner 
has been turned. Mills believe that prices are 
trending upward and they are not making the 
concessions of several weeks ago. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—The local market for south- 
ern pine remains very dull, with very little de- 
mand and no selling pressure from the mills. 
These find the car situation very bad, and many 
of them, particularly the large mills, have with- 
drawn at least from the Chicago market on ac- 
count of order files being far in excess of the 
meager car supply. There seems to be rather a 
strong upward tendency to prices, altho few ac- 
tual advances over a couple of weeks ago have 
as yet been reported. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 10.—The last week has 
been marked by heavy buying of southern pine, 
dealers being eager to take care of their present 
and even future requirements. On the other 
hand, offerings have been rather heavy, cars 
being more plentiful thruout the South, and 
despite the heavy buying prices just about held 
their own. Wholesalers are advising their south- 
ern connections to keep on loading cars and load- 
ing them to capacity. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 9.—Reports indicate 
little buying as yet for the fall trade. The book- 
ings for the week were not quite up to the mark 
of the preceding week in volume. Shipments 
and production also registered a slight decline. 
Prices are showing considerable “spread.” Car 
Supply continues inadequate and the source of 
much complaint. Locally there is a somewhat 
improved request from consumers, as a great 
deal of repairing is being done with the ap- 
proach of the renting season. 
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Oak Flooring 





Partial view of the home of “ Long Life" Oak Flooring 


L American ‘fsoee,) Company, Tennessee 


Is 100% | 


American 


It possesses those true American 
qualities—value and uniformity— 
which put “pep” into yard sales- 
men everywhere. “Long Life” 
Flooring is manufactured from 
old growth American Oak in a 
mill operated throughout by 
Americans and therefore easily 
meets American standards of 
quality. 


Give it a trial. 


Nashville, 











Decay starts from the outside it is 
caused by fungi and many forms of 
insect life. 


the supply of good durable tim- 
ber is diminishing year by year. 


Wood Decays: 


wood is a thorough treatment with a re- 
liable wood preserative. 


“CRE -WOOD” 


hardwood creosote wood preserving oil will prevent decay in your timbers. 
It is permanent and will more than double the life and service of the wood. 


Write us for particulars, samples and prices. 


Forest Products Laboratories Products Chamienk Cx: 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The best method for the protection of 


of the Forest 














Leading, 


* e a de endable 
Lumbermen of Cincitmali Lomiber Market 





re White OAK 


Even Color and other 

Soft Texture Hardwoods 
MADE OAK 
RIGHT FLOORING 


Prompt Shipment. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co., Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


60,000" Daily Mills: Greensboro, Ga. 


GEORGIA 
SHORT-LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Flooring Boards Dimension Small Timbers 


The John Rempe Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers CINCINNATI, O. 





DISTRIBUTING EXPERTS IN 
West Virginia 
and Sakon Hardwoods 
J. C. West Lumber Co. 


2413 Union Central Building 





The Hay Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Poplar 


Hardwood Lumber _ Bevel Siding 


P. O. St. Bernard Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


Cherry Lumber Co. 


We manufacture on our own Band Mill 


Qtd. Oak, Black Walnut, Cherry 





Frank Haass Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Hardwoods 


Southern and 
West Virginia Hardwoods 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


D. H. Moul Lumber Co. 


Provident Bank Building 





J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cottonwood, Oak, Gum, La. Red Cypress 
Saw and Planing Mills: Baton Rouge, La. 








The Anchor Lumber Co. 
West. Va. Hardwoods 


All shipments direct from mill. 
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Boston, Mass., Aug. 11.—The market rules 
firm and prices have not dropped, but business 
has fallen off a bit from the spurt of a week or 
two ago. The demand for flooring is not even 
normal, and there are wide ranges in the prices 
at which it is offered here, and in partition 
little interest is being evinced. Prices are: 
Flooring, A rift, $119 to $125; B rift, $109 to $120; 
C rift, $94 to $110; partition, B & better, %x3%, 
$83 to $88; B & better flat, $77 to $85; No.- 2 
common rift, $60 to $69. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug: 9.—The feeling in the 
trade is on the whole one of hopefulness, with 
some dealers inclined to augment their holdings 
and with interest in stocks rather on the in- 
crease, especially since all the advices received 
from the producing sections are to the effect 
that assortments of lumber there have not at- 
tained such proportions as to cause real pres- 
sure upon the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 11.—Buyers of southern 
pine are not disposed to stock up liberally at 
this time, since they generally look fora dull 
period to continue in the building trade this 
fall. But it is believed that, with new freight 


rates in effect and the railroads entering the 
market on a larger scale than for a long time, 
prices are bound to show some stiffening and 
stock is expected to be scarce. The retailers are 
not as a rule carrying any large amount of 
lumber. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 9.—Quietude rules in 
the southern pine trade in central Ohio territory. 
Buying on the part of dealers is limited strictly 
to immediate needs. Retail stocks are fairly 
good in most sections. A wide range in quota- 
tions is reported. The strongest point in the 
market is No. 2 boards while there is also a 
fair demand for dimension. Shipments are held 
up because of freight congestion and embargoes. 
Rural dealers are shortest in stock and are buy- 
ing more liberally than the city retailers. Transit 
cars are almost off the market because of 
stringent rules governing reconsignment. The 
increase in freight rates has not influenced trade 
to any appreciable extent. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 9.—There is a little bet- 
ter tone in southern pine during the last week, 
the volume of inquiries and business showing a 
fair increase over the average of the four or five 
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“*McCaskey Service” 
Customer’s part of the McCaskey 
System of Accounts in which he files 
copy of his totaled charge sales slips 
in his home, 


Customer’s compartment in the register as it ap- 
peared previous to the filing of today's charge 
sales slip covering the $8.20 charge to his accounr, 


Y two simple operations, beyond the work ordinarily done in making the original en- 
try of a charge, are required by a McCaskey System of Accounts to complete a charge 
to a customer's account so that it is posted, balanced, and ready for instant settlement 


Bnng forward the customer’s previous balance from the last charge slip filed in his com- 
partment in the Register. 

Add the customer’s present purchase to his previous balance, and file the original in the 
customei’s compartment in Register. Duplicate to clerk’s spindle; triplicate to customer. 


How McCaskey Visible Accounting Helps 


THE CUSTOMER 


(1) Enables him to SEE at the. time 
the transaction takes place and the details 
are fresh in his mind that his account is 
absolutely correct after a charge has been 
added or credit deducted, thereby elim- 
inating all possible chance for misunder- 
standi: \ 


(1) Eliminates the work of posting 
and making statements. 

(2) Reduces the investment neces- 
sary to handle his business: (a) by 
enabling the customer to see at all sary for him 
times what he owes so he ean provide 
to meet it, (b) by making it EASY 


THE MERCHANT THE THE 
CLERK BOOKKEEPER 
(1) Makes (1) Enables him to 


it unneces.- 


to —- the lity ‘of 


ng. for him to pay his bills, (c) by having ; a overlooking unposted 
(2) Enables him to know the amount the accounts anced and pe ag items in 
of his account at all times so he can pre- for settlement at all times. System han- counts, 
vide to meet it, live within his income, and a CPR ny ons — = to —_ dies that au- (2) Bitminates | the 
- . essar over ‘un 
bay vp in full cach time, customers” accounts both with regard tomatically posting Sad anaes 
(3) Makes it EASY for him to pay his to credit limits and promises to pay. and he can di. statements so the book- 
bill for he can mail in a check or drop in (4) Prevents forgotten charges. rect his at- can utilize the 
and hand the merchant a check for the (5) Creates udded confidence in the tention toward time thus saved in-do- 
amount of the account, merchant and his methods, effecting sales ing 


There is a McCaskey System of A 











ts for your busi: ask for information today. 


McC@as 


° ALLIANCE, OHIO.o 


ACCOUNTING 







preceding weeks. The new buying is due to some 
extent to the prospective increases in freight 
rates, but this buying is much less than one 
would naturally expect under the circumstances, 
The car situation is unsatisfactory, being spotty 
in character. Prices established some four or 
five weeks ago have generally relapsed to their 
early summer level, tho the present new buying 
is expected to bring the level somewhat higher. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 9.—Cypress manufac- 
turers report continued steady buying in con- 
siderable volume, indicating that the trade is 
content to stock up for the fall at present quo- 
tations and has decided to place its orders now 
with the idea of securing delivery in advance of 
the fall crop movement. Car supply continues 
deficient, but the mills are making a point of 
shipping as expeditiously as equipment avail- 
able will permit. It is said that some of them 
are regulating their acceptances of new business 
roughly according to their shipments, with the 
idea of keeping about the same amount of un- 
shipped business constantly .on their order files. 
Prices are firm but without reported change. 


, 


Chicago, Aug. 10.—The cypress market re- 
mains unchanged, with a fair industrial trade in 
special stuff but with practically no yard busi- 
ness. Prices are unchanged. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 10.—There is no change in 
the cypress market, unless it be that stocks at 
mills are getting in worse shape. There is still 
a good demand for both yard and factory stock. 
Prices are firm. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 9.—While the business in 
cypress continues to be quiet, there are pros- 
pects of an augmented demand. Stocks in the 
yards are for the most part reduced to small 
proportions, with the inquiry such that the 
dealers would not be averse to entering into 
new commitments. Mills still send out stock 
lists with more freedom. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 11.—The cypress market 
remains firm and demand is fairly active, espe- 
cially with the manufacturing consumers, and 
the retailers are showing a tendency to stock 
up. The main trouble is the car shortage. Prices 
are: FAS, 4/4, $145 to $150; 8/4, $160 to $165; 
selects, 4/4, $130 to $135; 8/4, $145 to $150; No. 1 
shop, 4/4, $97 to $101.50; 8/4, $118 to $121. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 9.—There is little or no 
change in the cypress market. The consuming 
demand from the building construction field 
seems to have spent itself, and manufacturing 
consumers are hesitant about making new com- 
mitments because of the disordered industrial 
situation. There is no change in quoted prices, 
tho on specific orders some concessions can be 
had under certain circumstances, 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 11.—The inquiry for cy- 
press is not as strong as a few weeks ago and 
the building trade as a rule is depressed in this 
territory. Some improvement is expected next 
month after the buyers are back from their 
vacations, when it is believed that depleted 
stocks will have to be considerably increased. 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 9.—The cypress market 
is showing slightly more strength as a result of 
the advanced freight rates. Retailers are buying 
only to replace broken stocks. Delays in ship- 
ments are reported on all sides. Rural dealers 
are still the best purchasers. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 7.—There is a somewhat 
brisker tone to red cedar shingles, due probably 
to increasing freight rates. Otherwise the situa- 
tion is much the same as a week ago. Today’s 
prices are: 

Standard 
Standard M. Square’ Rite-Grade 
Extra stars...$4.25@4.35 $3.75@3.85 $3.80@4.00 
Extra clears.. 5.25@5.50 4.75@4.85  4.85@5.00 


Portiand, Ore., Aug. 7.—Red cedar shingles are 
firm at $3.55 for stars and $4.30 for clears per 
square at the mill, with 10 cents additional for 
Right-Grade for stars and 20 cents more for 
clears. Cedar logs are very strong at $25. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 9.—Tho car supply is 
still very meager and very little transit stock is 
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available, demand is so poor that there has been 
some weakening in shingle prices locally. The 
slump in building operations, due largely to the 
shortage of cement, is reacting to cut down the 
use of shingles. Buyers are taking much less 
than usual requirements and the best sale for 
shingles is found in mixed cars with siding. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 10.—The market for 
shingles (Pacific coast base) is $5.25 for clears 
and $4.30 for stars. Reports from the Coast are 
that the car shortage continues extremely 
severe. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 9.—Cypress shingle 
demand is reported seasonably active, which ap- 
parently means that this item is being included 
with the orders placed by distributers and deal- 
ers who are stocking up. Also there is reported 
a slightly improved demand for lath. Prices on 
both are reported unchanged. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 9.—There are indica- 
tions that a turn for the better has come in the 
activities that call for shingles and lath. The 
quotations on shingles are about stationary, 
with H. B. Short cypress 6 by 20 hearts leading 
the way at $27 to $27.50, and with other brands 
and sizes approximately where they were. No 
further decline is to be noted in the prices of 
lath, which are being called for rather more 
freely than before, and the range of prices is 
fairly steady. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 11.—The 15% inch lath 
have sold from $8.75 to $10 and the 14-inch have 
been sold generally $8 to $9, while some have 
been at less than $8 and stranger still some at 
more than $10. This is all indicative of an upset 
market, business being chiefly with outside con- 
sumers. Furring is slow and sells at not more 
than $49. The shingle market is positively dull. 
Car shortage is seriously crippling buying. The 
white cedar market is firm at: Extras, $8 to 
$8.50; clears, $7.50 to $8 per square. There is little 
business in red cedars and a wide variety of 
prices, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 9.—Demand is 
asserting greater strength and better prices are 
being obtained than prevailed several weeks ago. 
Stars are quoted at $5.61 and clears at $6.78, 
local basis. Stock in transit is being bought up 
rapidly, buyers showing a desire to escape the 
further advances in prices that are expected to 
come with the advance in freight rates this 
month. <A strong demand for lath is reported, 
with the supply decidedly short. 





Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 9.—The shingle market 
is showing some strength, altho no recent ad- 
vances are reported. Buying is limited to pres- 
ent needs. Retail stocks are fair and in some 
cases rather good. Rural dealers are the best 
purchasers. Red cedar shingles are selling fairly 
well around $7.25 to $7.35 for clears and $6.75 to 
$6.85 for stars. Receipts are not large, owing 
to freight congestion. The lath trade is still 
quiet and weakness characterizes the market. 
Dealers’ stocks of lath are fairly good. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 9.—The market for 
Shingles and lath is dull. There is little or no 
demand for shingles and not much for lath. 
There does not seem to be much new building 
in prospect in this district. If there is certain 
indication of the stability of material prices 
there may be a renewed building wave in the 
fall. But as it is, the market is dull and listless. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 11.—The shingle trade is 
quiet, without much interest being displayed by 
retailers in the ups and downs of the market. 
With quite a number of mills shut down because 
of the lack of profit in production and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining cars, the scale of prices seems 
likely to be well maintained. Substitutes are 


being used in many of the small building jobs 
developing. 


COOPERAGE 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 9.—The extreme scarcity 
of cars is affecting production of cooperage 
stock, and there is scarcely a concern with head- 
quarters here which can report its mills turning 
out more than 60 percent of normal. The labor 
situation has eased up somewhat, but there still 
1S a noticeable scarcity. Weather has changed 
slightly for the worse. The demand has in- 
creased, but some concerns report that they are 
taking no more orders as they have about all 
they ean do to handle their contracts. 
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When Ground Conditions 
Don’t Count 


H* the difficulty of logging and a big 
slice of expense is eliminated with a 
tank-type Cletrac, working steadily regard- 
less of footing and weather. 


Two broad, ground-gripping tracks carry 
this sturdy tractor over swamps and snow, 
corduroy or ice roads. Its long bite gives it 
great pulling power without digging in or 
slipping under the stiffest loads. 


The Cletrac does the work of three teams—yet oper- 
ates in the space required for one. It furnishes ample 
power for road-building and keeps going where other 
power “turns back.” It “fits in” on heavy hauling 
around the crowded mill yard. Or, out in the woods, 
it shoulders its way through underbrush, working 
around trees and over logs and stump holes. 


“The Cletrac and the Lumberman’”’ tells you why this 
tractor is a profitable “‘buy.” Write for the booklet. 


Tre Cleveland Tractor Co. 


“Largest Producers af Tank-Type Tractors in the World” 
19199 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Upland Timber is Worth Money 


these days and you can well afford to bring it 

-down next winter. Tracts that heretofore af- 
forded little profit as lumber can now be 
marketed at a good margin if you provide 
your crews with a 


Barienger 
Brake 


It makes 45% grades with loads of 30,000 Ibs., 
down descents of 2000 feet with one man op- 
erating brakes. You owe it to the safety of your 
workmen as well as your own profit to know 
more about this dependable braking device. 














Let us send you catalog showing 
method of operation. 


Ryther & Pringle Co. 
Carthage, N. Y. 
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Leadership Is 


7 rm 
| "4 13 Based On Dependability 
» 


, Vigilence on the part of our workmen 

\) has given endurance and dependable 
‘ characteristics to Knight Mills. 

Where many mills fail—Knight Mills render 

continuous service at minimum upkeep ex- 

pense. 











Portable or 
Stationary Mills. 


Users everywhere recommend them. 


Write ror illustrated catalog. 


The Knight Mfg. 
Company 


**They’re made to make good’’ 
on Hard or Softwood. 

















CARPENTERS’ 
APRONS 28c 


This apron is well made, is good quality duck, very 
durable. Printing $2.00 extra, any quantity. 


Best Advertising Medium 


Send for Sample. Order at Once. 
This price for limited time only. 


Lewald & Co., Weis stee, Chicago, Il. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
(Continued from -page 93) 


quired for during the last week and one or two of 
them have been closed, but they have been from 
industrials and seem to have little bearing on gen- 
eral conditions. Several who had hoped for ex- 
port business by now say there is nothing doing 
yet. The demand for most of the hardwoods, 
white pine, spruce and cypress is strong enough to 
keep prices firm, altho selling is in limited quan- 
tities. Southern pine is showing good strengt) 
for the amount offered and the inactivity of the 
market, and North Carolina pine is holding well 
under the conditions. Lath are becoming more 
plentiful and prices are easing off a little. Shingles 
are still hard to sell at good prices. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange last Thursday the president was author- 
ized to send delegates to the Atlantic Deeper Watvrr- 
ways Convention this fall. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Aug. 9.—While the building record in July did 
not come up to some other months of this year, it 
furnishes a materially better showing than might 
have been expected. Permits were issued for new 
construction, alterations and additions calling for 
a total outlay of not less than $3,135,340. 

Among the visiting lumbermen here last week 
was Thomas H. Mason, an exporter of oak planks 
and dealer in railroad stocks, veneer, figured wal- 
nut and other rare woods, of Abingdon, Va. Mr. 
Mason is looking for a place to locate here, with 
the idea of making Baltimore his headquarters for 
the foreign trade. 

Sawmill men from the hardwood sections of 
West Virginia have been making another effort to 
secure an augmentation in the car supply for their 
section. A delegation came to this city last week 
and conferred with Baltimore & Ohio Railroad offi- 
cials, before whom they renewed the pleas made 
some time ago—that the lack of cars was causing 
serious embarrassment to the lumber producers, 
some of whom faced the necessity of a shut down 
unless relief was afforded. The spokesmen pointed 
out that inability to make shipments was also 
causing the mills to lose business, many orders 
being canceled by the concerns which placed them 
because there appeared to be no prospect of these 
orders being filled. The delegation included J. C. 
Campbell, of the Birch Valley Lumber Co., Tioga: 
Mr. Brewster, of the Sun Lumber Co., Weston, and 
Harry Curtin, of the Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co., 
of Clarksburg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Aug. 11.—Records of the Minneapolis building 
inspector for July show that while there was a big 
falling off in the total estimated cost of new build- 
ing enterprises, the number of permits showed 
little decrease, indicating that small residence con- 
struction has not been affected much by the con- 
ditions that have shut off larger enterprises. In 
July, 1919, there were 683 permits issued, for a 
total cost of $2,163,820, and in July of this year 
the number of permits was 593, but the total cost 
dropped to $980,975. 

Retail lumbermen who have been having trouble 
getting supplies of cement are going after the 
Minnesota highway commission, which is backing 
an amendment to the State constitution to provide 
a system of hard surfaced highways. The lumber- 
men claim that so much road construction has in- 
terfered with supplies of cement for other pur- 
poses, but the highway commission asserts that only 
about 10 percent of the cement used in the State 
this year hag gone into road building. 

Seven well known Iowa lumbermen went thru 
here last week after a summer outing at Lake 
Namakan, on the northern boundary of Minnesota, 
as guests of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. They 
visited Virginia and inspected the company’s mills 
there, then journeyed by rail and automobile to the 
lake, which they cruised by motor boat, also spend- 
ing some time at a lodge on Hines’ Island. The 
hosts were Fred Taylor and William Fields of the 
company’s sales department. The visitors were 
A. C. Johnson, C. S. Spahn, Peter H. McCarthy, 
Cc. J. Spahn, Jr., and Carleton McCarthy, all of 
Dubuque; A. Odenwalder, Ottumwa, and Noble 
Little, Waterloo. 

W. C. Buchanan, of the W. C. Buchanan Lum- 
ber Co., retail yard operator with headquarters at 
Sioux Falls, S. D., who was here the other day on 
business, reported a good fall outlook. Tho 
wheat was injured by rust, he says, other crops are 
fine, and corn promises to be a big crop. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Aug. 11.—Optimism is growing in lumber manu- 
facturing and jobbing circles on this.market. A 
broader demand for all classes of straight lumber 
and dimension stuff is noted and operators are 
looking forward to rounding up a fair volume of 
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trade during the fall months. The outstanding = d 
feature hag been the rush of jobbers and dealers — ° 7 t 
to get shipments routed to them in advance of the ‘ 
higher freight rate schedules on Aug. 26. That 
has brought about a stiffening of the market in 
Pacific coast materials of all kinds, according to 
advices received in trade circles here. Millmen 
operating line yards in this territory have been 
taking stock to ascertain their needs of Washing- 
ton products to carry them thru for the spring 
trade. This is coming as a welcome relief to the 
trade generally after passing thru a quiet period of 
several months. 

Improvement has been shown in the freight car 
situation recently, but the mills are finding them- 
selves “up against” a shortage of loaders. In that 
connection a Duluth jobber mentioned that he had 
been endeavoring for more than a week to get 
twelve cars*of mixed lumber loaded for him at an 
interior mill, but that its management had found 
it impossible to make the shipment on account of 
an insufficient force to handle both green and dry 
lumber at its yards. 

The market in white pine lumber of all kinds 
continues firm at the schedules made effective some 


months ago, and it is expected that it will be stab- This Is a Dangerous Condition 


ilized at that basis. That fact and the indications 


that no cuts are likely over an indefinite period, are The above picture is an example of a condition which exists in many lumber 
leading to more inquiry from contractors figuring mills. 


on building work in northern Minnesota towns. Timbers near bearings become soaked with oil—some day a hot box de- 
Some jobs that had been held up for some time, 


pending developments, are to be proceeded with velops and sparks are thrown off—the oil soaked wood catches fire—in a few 
according to announcements. . minutes the whole building is in flames. ae ; 
No lumber mill can afford this danger, when it is so easily prevented by 


ELIZABETH, LA. the use of 


* . e 7 
sue, 0 pees to Ret eee 1R ting Whit 
treight rates gerry this pons a. yet Tropical Oi eS1S ng _ 


doubled the number of inquiries, and on account 


—- 











of the snvesite of tha. che elfostion it Icke an if This paint covers the wood with a thick white film, which catches and holds 
the retailers are up against it. Inquiries as well the oil preventing its soaking into the wood. By occasional wiping, the timbers 
as orders are coming in daily with notation that can be kept practically free from oil. 

shipment must be made before the rates advance, Tropical Oil Resisting White is recommended by insurance companies be- 


but on account of the car shortage none of the 
mills are able to promise this. With the car short- 
age becoming more severe each day, the mills will 
have a hard time shipping before the rates advance 


what orders they already have booked. 9 i ‘h . q : 4 ] Pp bd t & Oil c 
The new mill of the Louisiana Sawmill Co. at ° e ropica alin l Oo. 
Glenmora is now running to full capacity. a 
The Industrial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, has Cleveland, Ohio 
installed an additional boiler plant, with 800- 
horsepower water tube boilers. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. c is 


e 

Aug. 9.—The Louisiana Red Cypress Co. an- C1 itters O In S] moes 
nounces the following change in its staff personnel, 
pursuant to plans for the extension of its busi- 
ness field: A. J. Gautreau, who has been office 
manager of the company, will be succeeded in that 
position by A. P. Frymire and will take the man- 
agership of the company’s western branch office, 
to be located in Seattle. Some time ago Mr. 
Gautreau spent several weeks in the West, studying 
that field and its possibilities, and is the logical 
selection to head the pioneer work in that field. 
No date has been fixed as yet for the opening of 
the Seattle branch, but it is understood that it 
will do a general lumber wholesaling business in 
cypress and hardwood. Mr. Frymire comes to the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co. from the American Bank 
& Trust Co., which he has been serving as cashier. 

Plans of the New Orleans Lumbermen’s Club to 
give its weekly luncheon last week in the club’s 
new quarters fell thru, the alterations and equip- 
ment not being completed in time. On the promise 
that the club rooms will be ready this week, the 
club announces that the first luncheon in its new XQ 
home will be served Wednesday. Meanwhile the 
organization has been duly incorporated and is 
now a going concern, with the membership com- 
mittee planning an active campaign for additional 


’s Ecc 
gn C. E. Dobson, of the Southern ral Here ) onomy 


Lumber Exporters’ Association, will leave next 


cause it reduces the fire risk. 
Prices and a list of users sent upon request. 














We have made them for 40 
years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 
and absolute satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 




















week for a tour of the Gulf ports at which the Lumbermen have come to see the a 

association is represented and will be away for when ordering flooring, ceiling, siding, pic ey 

several days. ets, shooks, etc., in specifying that they be 
V. L. Nicholson, a former Orleanian, who is now tied with 


located in Buenos Aires, spent a few days here 


last week, and in discussion of the lumber con- STAR B a BUCKLES 
sumption and needs of the Argentine said that 


— ane spathath lumber is going into that field, AND WIRE 
Mobile an avannah seem to be handling most of : s i 
the business. He concludes that this is due to This modern method of bundling avoids 
lack of adequate lumber terminals at New Orleans, possible controversies over shortage. Ask 
which increases the cost of handling export ship- your mill to bundle your finish and up- 
ments and so builds up the lumber movement out pers the ‘‘Star’’ way. 
” of other southern ports at New Orleans’ expense. Witke Rec nanticuliaia, a . 
Liz 
WMKKEE 
JULY building contracts in the New England BALING TIE BUCKLE C0 Ware 
States amounted to $29,667,000, which was about - osc 





the same as the average monthly figure for the CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. Drip SSN MANN 
first half of the year. . oP N y tie NS 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this des 
Dartment at the following rates; . 

25 @ line for one week, 

45 a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line f. consecutive weeks, 

35 cents a line for four consecutive w: 

Tages weeds of ordinary length make 

Count in signature. 
He counts as two lines, _ 
No except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday mereing in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received Jater will be placed. 

Too Late to Classify. 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants 
known and help you to secure a situation. We reach the 
people—advertise now. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
481 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





HAVE YOU CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 
For sale? Advertise in the For Sale Department to reach 
buyers of farms and cut-over timber lands. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Familiar with the grading of Northern and Southern 
Hardwoods or Western lumber. Give age, experience, 
references, and salary expected, in first letter. 
PAINE LUMBER CO., LTD., Oshkosh, Wis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER 
BOOKKEEPER 
Hither lady or gent in a retail yard in Detroit, Mich., 
one with stenographic knowledge preferred but not es- 
sential, must have first class references. Salary, $35.00 
per week. 
Address ““W. 23,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
Experienced in lumber office detail work. Excellent op- 
portunity for advancement. Good location in South, 
Services required promptly. 

Address ““W. 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—COMPETENT ESTIMATOR 
For millwork factory located in Southeast. Give age, 
salary desired and general outline of experience in first 
letter. Address ‘‘W. 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILL WORK ESTIMATOR. 
Must be familiar with blue prints and detail work. 
Permanent position and an excellent Southern city to 
live in. Applicants must have references. Address 
. T. ABELES & COMPANY, Little Rock, Ark. 


LUMBERMAN 
Possessing ability, to act as office buyer for Seattle of- 
fice. See advertisement LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
CO., on page No. 77. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
As assistant estimator. Prefer one acquainted with 
M. C. B. cost system. A very fine opportunity for 
ambitious young man. In replying give experience, age, 
reference and salary desired 
OETTINGER LUMBER CO., Greensboro, N .C. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
To handle order desk and to do invoicing for large 
southern millwork plant. Good salary offered to right 
party. Also want an experienced cost accountant and 
stock clerk. Apply, to 
“*W. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED RETAIL 
Lumberman bookkeeper and office man for general office 
of line yard concern located in central Illinois. Address 
in own cue giving references, experience etc. 

. 38,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTEDWASSISTANT TO SALES MANAGER 
Man experienced in both Yellow Pine and Hardwood 
preferred to assist Sales Manager. One capable of 
handling all detail matters and fully conversant with 
Yellow Pine. Hardwood knowledge ‘not necessary but 
preferred. Position now open. Location short distance 
from New Orleans in good town. Give references in 
first letter and state salary desired. Good opening for 
the right man. 
Address ‘‘T. 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


























WANTED—YOUNG MAN AS STENOGRAPHER 


With lumber experience, also able to do clerical work 

keeping up records. ture prospects good. Reply in 

long hand. State A ig salary expected, tee references. 
Address . 28,’’ care American Lumberman. 





CORRESPONDENT LIVE WIRE 
To direct sales cedar department wholesale organization. 
Central West. 
Address “WwW. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
BOOKKEEPER 


Must be capable and experienced in lumber busi 





WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER eo OR 
To —- for will from —¥ B — 
wood edgerman, ba a Boy 

Address care phim Lumberman. 


WANTED-ACOOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
With lumber experience for sawmill ottice. Married man 
2 cage Beg fully past experience, references and 


salary e 
Address“ «AUDITOR. ** care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
For swamp logging, one experienced on skidders, loaders 
and pile drivers. Must be capable man with good ref- 
erences, 

Address ‘‘LOGGING,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD SUPERINTENDENT 
A good one. Advise age and previous experience. 
Montana Mill, 
Address “K. 19,’’ care American Lumberman, 














Good opportunity for right party. Write fully first 
letter. Apply DULUTH LOG COMPANY, Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED—ABOUT JANUARY 1ST 
High class superintendent for woodworking establishment 
in Inland Empire employing about fifty men. Must 
understand blueprints and be able to handle and lay out 
work for men. 
Address ““W. 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 


STENOGRAPHER & SECRETARY 
Experienced in lumber business, preferably hardwood 
and yellow pine. Reply confidential. 

Address ‘““W. 30,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION OPEN FOR FOREST SCHOOL 
Graduate or man familiar with forestry work. Work 
along practical and technical lines. Location, Southern 
Appalachians. Answer in own handwriting, stating age, 
training, experience and salary desired. 

dress ““W. 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—RETAIL LUMBER MANAGER 
Active man, experienced and capable handling trade. 
Must be accurate bookkeeper. Splendid future for ener- 
getic man who is qualified. Address with references, 
stating age and salary 
“TEXAS SOUTH PLAINS, ’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
Must be experienced and energetic, capable of collecting, 
filing, competent figuring lumber and otherwise assisting 
in retail business. Excellent future. Address, stating 
reference, age, salary, 

“SOUTH PLAINS TEXAS,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—RETAIL LUMBER ASSISTANT 
Live young man with general knowledge of lumber, who 
ean handle yard work, figure estimates and can drive 
truck. One who is interested in a future. Address, 
stating references, age, salary 

“TEXAS,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER 
Or Superintendent of line yards. Have had a number of 
years’ experience in every branch of retail line yard 
management. Am young enough to be aggressive and old 
enough to be stable. Thoroughly reliable and competent 
as my past records will show. West or Southwest pre- 
ferred. Address ‘‘W. 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED SKIDDER 
Foreman capable of looking after crew of fifty men oper- 
ating two overhead Lidgerwood Skidders. Send refer- 
ences, salary a first letter. 

Address . 28, ’? care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER WANTED 
For a New England Door & Trim Factory employing 150 
men. Unless you are a real executive having a broad 
knowledge of this business do not answer. Answers only 
with excellent references | considered. 

















WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
For lumber office, Mobile, Ala. Give experience in de- 
tail, age, reference, salary expected in first letter. All 
replies confidential. 


Address “S. 26,°° care American Lumberman. 





YARD FOREMAN 
For hardwood band mill in healthy town in Louisiana. 
Must know how to handle labor and get economical re- 
sults. First-class salary and steady employment to 
good man. 
Address “S$. 8,"’ care American Lumberman. 


MAN FOR TALLYING AND LOADING LUMBER 
Experienced preferred. However, will give trial to 
young man desiring to learn the lumber business in St. 
Louis. Salary $100 per month and up. Permanent. 
Give age and experience, 

dress “S$. 12,’° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GOOD, COMPETENT, RELIABLE MAN 
To have charge of cooks in several logging camps on one 
operation. Cooking experience necessary. Good salary 
to right party. State age, experience etc. 

Address **S. 32,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE AN INTEREST 
And run a small retail yard, Good chance to increase 
yard sales. 

Address “T. 12,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber inspector, also a green lumber tally- 
man. Must be able to furnish satisfactory references, 
State salary expected and how soon can report for work 
in first letter. 
Address “P, 158,”” care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—PLANING MILL MEN 


To operate matchers, surfacers, band saws etc. 


Hardwood Flooring Mill Men to operate rip saws, match- 
ers, end matchers, scrapers etc. 


Apply HERMAN H,. HETTLER LUMBER CO. 
2601 Elston Avenue, Chicago. 


WANTED—MILLWRIGHTS. 

Wanted fifteen to twenty first-class millwrights for 
constructing double band and resaw. One dollar per 
hour, with transportation one way—long Jb. cool moun- 
tain climate, on main line of railroad. Address FRED 

'ADNER, care Dexter Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co., 








ddress “T, 2,’? care American Lumberman. Glenfield, N. Y. 
SUPERINTENDENT WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
For Door, Sash & Blind Factory. 1 rience neces- | With sufficient experience to handle left-hand rig as re- 


sary, knowing details of this business and must be com- 
petent executive. Unusual a portunity for man who 
would fully t usiness of his own, anu 
must be fully qualified to take entire charge of factory. 
GREGG & SON, Nashua, N. H. 


LARGE EQUIPMENT CONCERN 
Requires the services of a man who thoroughly under- 
stands Locomotives and Railroad Equipment, capable of 
buying and selling. Must be a -C = and reliable and 
willing to travel Southern Terri Good salary to 
start and 9 for pAine oem y cntnneal advance- 
ess 


ment. 
LOCOMOTIVES, *? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER 

For Yellow Pine operation, well organized and equipped, 
running daily. High class man with full knowledge of 
entire operation from stump to market, understanding 
costs, handling labor to advantage and "good organizer. 
Must stay on job and know his business. Can have full 
control if success is assured. A good opportuni 
State age, married or single, reference and salary 
first letter. Only man who has been successful will be 
considered. 

Address 


WANTED—ASSISTANT TO SHIPPING CLERK 

Who understands checking, crating and marking special 

millwork, which includes sash, doors, trim, stairs and 

all other work made in a general millwork plant. Good 

opportunity for the right man. Please state salary 

wanted. Address SELDEN CYPRESS DOOR ©CO., 
Palatka, Florida. 











‘“T. 9,’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED 
Manager for East Tennessee sawmill operation, band mill. 
must be competent to handle from stump through to car. 
Excellent opportunity for right man. Address 
BOX 41, STATION N, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED SASH & DOOR 
Order clerk. One with executive ability. Permanent 
position with reasonably good future. Position now 
open. Address ‘‘W. 43,’’ care American Lumberman. 








lief sawyer and other times to handle steam set or car- 
riage or general work about the mill under foreman’s 
instructions. Single mill cutting pine located in New 
Mexico. BExcellent climate. Good conditions. Give age 
and experience in first letter. 

ress “‘R. 43,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILLWRIGHTS 
Wanted first-class millwrights for constructing double 
band sawmill. One dollar per hour with transportation 
one way tf —— until job is completed. Address 
HARRY W LL, care Dawkins Lumber Com- 
pany, Sublett, Mapotia County, Kentucky. 


MILL MECHANICS WANTED 
Men for Moulding and Flooring Machines, End Matcher, 
Rip and Cut-Off Saws, Grinding Room man for Woods 
Equipment. Excellent living cnaditions, 
BASIC MFG. CO., Basic, Va. 











WANTED—MAN FOR OPERATING 
Band saw and rip saw. Permanent position with wood- 
working department of industrial concern in St. Louis. 
On monthly basis. Give age, reference, salary wanted. 
ddress “§. 10,° care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—MAN TO OPERATE 
An upright resaw in sawmill. Hemlock and hardwood. 
Must understand getting grade out of hardwood. Apply 
THOMPSON-WELLS LUMBDR CO., Menominee, Mich. 


WANTED—A MAN TO FILE SAWS 








And grind machine knives. Steady employment in Chi- 


eago planing mill, 
Address “S$. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 
GANG SAWYER WANTED. 
Immediately for Wickes 8x24 gang on onk lumber. 
RASIC MFG. CO.. Basic, Va 
WANTED—FIRST CLASS MOULDER MAN 
Steady work. Central Illinois location. Give full par- 
ticulars first letter, 
dress “R. 10."" care American Lnmberman. 


ED—EXPERIENCED MEN 











WANT! 
In planing mill and shop work inside and bench work. 
WHITING LUMBER CO., Port Huron, Mich, 
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